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SIR  AETHURBOUVEEIE, 


CHAPTER  I. 


Give  me  of  precious  gems,  the  rare, 

I'll  tress  them  all  in  my  golden  hair ; 

For  I'll  seek  no  more  the  green  wood  bowers, 

Or  wear  the  fresh  and  the  sweet  wood  flowers, 

The  jewell'd  crown,  and  the  snow  white  plume, 

Shall  touch  my  brow — but  to  hide  its  gloom  ! 

String  ye  the  diamond,  string  ye  the  pearl, 
And  place  them  amidst  each  drooping  curl ; 
Give  me  a  veil  of  silvery  silk 
As  thin  as  vapour,  as  white  as  milk, 
And  wrap  me  in  robes  of  texture  fine, 
For  with  the  beautiful  I  would  shine. 

'Tis  for  the  loved  one  each  sparkling  gem 
Is  wreath'd  in  this  splendid  diadem  ; 

VOL.    II.  B 
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For  him  alone  is  the  rich  array — 
His  truant  heart  owna  another's  sway — 
Ask  ye  why  care  hath  saddened  my  brow  ? 
I  would  have  him  love  me — he  loves  not  now. 

A  FORTNIGHT  had  elapsed  since  Amy's  dis- 
covery of  the  dislike  her  husband  felt  towards 
her,  when  once  more  she  stood  before  her 
toilette  table  earnestly  gazing  at  the  reflection  of 
her  beautiful  self  in  the  glass,  but  the  expres- 
sion of  humility  and  despair,  which  formerly 
rested  upon  her  countenance  was  no  longer 
there*— a  blush  of  gratified  vanity  replaced  it. 
That  which  the  busy  whispers  of  many  crowds 
failed  to  perform,  a  rival's  words  had  done,  and 
Lady  Haviland's  jealous  commendations  of  her 
beauty  awakened  in  her  mind  a  far  juster  sense 
of  the  value  of  her  personal  attractions  than 
she  had  hitherto  had.  And  truly  Amy  might 
have  been  pardoned  even  a  stronger  appreciation 
of  her  own  charms  than  that  which  she  at 
present  felt,  as  she  stood  eagerly  examining 
every  feature  of  her  face  in  a  large  cheval  glass, 
while  every  now  and  then  she  stepped  back  to 
gaze  uppn   the  «.^raceiul  outlines  of  her  girhsh 
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figure,  for  she  was  very  beautiful !  Dressed 
for  an  evening  party,  her  spotless  white  tulle 
dress,  consisting  of  three  skirts,  here  and  there 
looped  back  with  pale  blue  roses,  in  the  middle 
of  which  a  tiny  diamond  glittered  like  a  spark- 
ling dewdrop,  became  her  exceedingly  well, 
while  a  light  blue  gossamer  scarf  drawn  tightly 
round  the  waist,  and  fastened  at  the  point  of 
the  boddice  with  a  diamond  clasp,  scarcely  in- 
creased its  slender  circumference.  Blue  roses 
adorned  the  sleeves,  and  a  coronet  of  the  same 
flowers  was  entwined  amidst  her  rich  golden 
hair  at  the  back  of  the  head. 

And  her  thoughts  ?  they  were  not  so  pleasant 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  her  smiling 
brow,  yet  there  was  hope  amidst  them  all. 
Her  own  and  Cecil's  angry  reproaches  still 
lingered  in  her  mind ;  the  wound  of  a  slighted 
love  was  yet  paining  her  heart ;  but  in  that 
heart  a  sudden  hope  had  sprung  to  life — the 
hope  of  her  beauty  competing  with  Lady 
Havilands,  and  triumphing  over  it  at  last. 
Had  she  then  forgiven  the  dislike  and  the  con- 
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tempt  in  which  her  husband  held  her?  Yes; 
after  the  first  whirlwind  of  passion  was  allayed, 
humbled  and  shame  stricken  at  having  given 
way  to  so  much  anger,  she  acknowledged  to 
herself  that  not  loving  the  penniless  orphan  he 
had  wedded,  Cecil  could  not  fail  to  despise  her. 
Had  not  others  done  so?  only  love,  such  love 
as  hers  for  him,  she  thought,  could  triumph  over 
the  obstacles  her  birth  and  poverty  placed  in 
the  path  of  affection,  and  that  that  she  now 
knew  he  had  never  felt  for  her.  And  his  love 
for  the  countess — could  she  excuse  and  forgive 
it,  too?  Ah  no  !  when  she  thought  of  it,  she 
only  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  heart  to  quiet 
its  jealous  beatings,  felt  that  she  loved  him  still, 
and  forebore  to  murmur  one  complaint  against 
a  passion  which  she  knew,  sooner  or  later,  must 
draw  its  own  punishment  after  it,  praying  at 
the  same  time  that  Heaven  would  give  her  suffi- 
cient charms  in  his  eyes  to  wean  his  heart  from 
the  woman  he  now  loved. 

She  hoped  for   this;  she  was   young — hope 
rises  easily  into  existence  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
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young.  And  although  the  bitter  discovery  of 
Cecil's  dislike  for  her  was  stiil  felt  as  deeply  as 
ever,  yet  even  over  that  humiliation  the  envious 
fears  of  the  countess  threw  a  ray  of  comfort, 
and  taught  her  to  hope  in  the  future  for  what 
might  be. 

What  might  be  !  yes,  if  her  rival  dreaded  her 
beauty,  might  she  not  hope  from  it?  The 
countess  had  told  her  where  the  real  weakness 
of  that  beauty  lay  ;  she  said  it  was  dull  and 
passionless  ;  but  Amy,  with  a  newly  acquired 
confidence  in  herself,  now  knew  it  need  no 
longer  be  so,  if  she  did  but  exert  the  powers  of 
her  mind  hitherto  restrained  by  fear.  That  fear 
she  resolved,  should  be  vanquished,  and  the 
many  accomplishments  in  which  she  felt  herself 
deficient,  and  that  she  supposed  her  rival  pos- 
sessed, by  teaching  and  perseverance  should  be 
hers,  and  in  time  perhaps  she  thought  she  might 
rival  Lady  Haviland.  It  was  this  hope  which 
made  her  determine  to  mingle  with  the  gay 
world  around  her,  and  acquire  the  nameless 
graces  it  so   much  admired,  and  to  realize  it. 
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she  began  by  accepting  the  invitation  for  the 
present  evening,  though  her  heart  still  sickened 
beneath  the  blow  it  had  received.  Some  may 
think  these  resolutions  on  the  part  of  Amy 
evidenced  a  vain  spirit ;  but  surely  vanity  may 
be  pardoned  when  it  springs  from  so  pure  a 
hope  as  hers — the  hope  of  winning  a  husband's 
love. 

And  now  taking  a  farewell  look  at  the  glass, 
she  passed  a  dark  velvet  mantle  over  her 
shoulders,  and  descended  to  the  carriage,  which 
was  waiting  to  bear  her  to  the  house  of  the 
lady  who  gave  the  soiree. 

The  re-union  to  which  she  was  engaged  was 
a  musical  one,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  so, 
proved  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  Amy,  who 
knew  she  might  seat  herself  in  some  quiet 
corner  of  the  room,  and  pass  the  evening  with- 
out attracting  much  notice  from  the  other 
guests,  for  the  timid  and  silly  little  Mrs.  Bou- 
verie,  as  she  was  generally  called,  never,  for 
any  length  of  time,  secured  the  admiration 
that  her  great  beauty  at  first  excited  in  those 
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who  beheld  her.  Reclining  on  an  ottoman  by 
the  side  of  a  silent  looking  personage  like  her- 
self, Amy  watched  the  sparkling  smiles,  the 
eloquent  glances  of  the  beautiful,  wondered 
over  their  graceful  gestures  and  mien,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  strains  of  music  which  they  sung, 
then  sighed  within  herself,  that  she  was  not 
one  of  them.  She  thought  them  happy — were 
they  so?  how  can  the  superficial  observer  tell ! 
perhaps  many  a  heart  amongst  them  was  like 
poor  Amy's,  wounded  and  sore  with  grief. 

Imagine  a  tall,  sharp-featured,  yet  handsome 
man,  about  eight-and-thirty  years  of  age,  with 
light  grey  eyes,  high  forehead,  light  and  sand- 
coloured  hair,  light  moustache,  thin  lips, 
straight  nose,  and  sallow  complexion  ;  imagine 
his  features  perfectly  inanimate,  expressionless 
when  silent  or  inattentively  speaking,  the  eye 
cold  and  haughty,  the  lips  closely  shut  toge- 
ther, and  then,  reader,  you  have  the  portrait  of 
Count  AufFenberg,  a  distinguished  officer  in  his 
Austrian  Majesty's  service,  whom  Amy,  she 
knew  not  why,  found  herself  irresistibly  and 
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unconsciously  watching  towards  the  end  of  thp 
evening.  But  imagine  that  cold  grey  eye 
lighting  up  with  the  splendid  flash  of  intellect 
or  softening  to  a  mirthful  or  gentle  expression  ; 
imagine  that  pale  forehead  wrinkling  with  the 
lines  of  thought,  the  thin  lips,  as  it  were  quiver- 
ing with  unuttered  words  of  eloquence,  or 
pouring  them  forth  in  full,  suave,  or  ennphatic 
tones  ;  imagine  you  hear  the  sparkling  jest, 
sarcastic  retort,  graceful  compliment,  issuing 
from  those  same  lips,  and  the  whole  intellec- 
tual powers  of  a  talented  man  expressed  in  the 
changing  countenance,  and  then  you  may 
form  a  faint  idea  of  what  Count  Auffenberg 
sometimes  chose  to  be  when  pleased  with  his 
hearers  or  his  friends.  Singularly  contrasted, 
however,  with  this  perfect  change  of  manner, 
voice  and  countenance,  in  the  count,  w^as  the 
unalterable  haughtiness  of  his  carriage  in 
other  respects.  His  attitudes  still  preserved 
their  usual  coldness  and  precision  of  character, 
neither  hand,  arm,  or  foot,  moved  with  expres- 
sive gesture  to  the  striking  eloquence  of  his 
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words,  and  his  thoughts  and  feelings  were  alone 
displayed  upon  his  quickly  flexible  features ; 
but  on  them  so  strongly,  that  they  seemed  to 
centre  their  uttermost  force  of  expression  there, 
as  if  to  compensate  for  the  apparent  deficiency 
of  power  they  exhibited  in  animating  the  other 
parts  of  the  body.  His  arms  folded  across  his 
chest,  his  head  erect,  his  mien  stiff,  thus  the 
count  ever  appeared,  and  only  on  his  counte- 
nance could  the  strength  of  his  intellect  or  the 
depth  of  his  feelings  be  traced,  all  else  was  cold 
and  quiet. 

Count  Auffenberg  had  been  many  times  in* 
England,  had  travelled  much  in  other  countries, 
too  ;  knew  almost  all  the  European  languages, 
and  English  amongst  the  rest  perfectly  well ; 
but  neither  time  or  travel  softened  the  coldness 
and  austerity  of  his  manners.  Yet  the  men 
sought  his  acquaintance  for  his  real  worth,  not- 
withstanding the  repelling  haughtiness  he  a 
first  evinced  towards  them  ;  and  the  women, 
possessed  by  an  indescribable  charm  which  at- 
tached itself  to  the  singularity       his  appear- 
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ance,  sought  it  too  ;  although  not  one  amongst 
the  latter  sex  could  tell  the  reason  why  they 
liked  him,  or  why  they  felt  flattered  when  the 
most  casual  glance,  from  beneath  the  long 
light  lashes  which  shaded  his  cold  grey  eyes 
seemed  turned  upoa  them.  It  could  not  be 
that  Count  Auffenberg  was  superlatively  hand- 
some —  many  were  handsomer  than  he ;  or 
agreeable  —  for  again  many  were  more  agree- 
able :  but  still  they  all  felt  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  count  which  shackled  his  image 
to  their  memories ;  that  he  could  not  be  for- 
gotten. No  woman  ever  met  his  calm  vacant 
look  even  for  a  moment  without  having  it 
rivetted  in  her  remembrance  for  many  days 
afterwards  ;  no  woman  ever  spoke  to  him  for 
many  minutes  without  feeling  he  was  one  who 
scanned  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  fellow 
creatures  with  the  eye  and  judgment  of  a 
practised  observer.  At  times  there  were  tones 
in  his  rich  voice,  that  they  all  shrank  to  hear; 
a  sneer  on  his  lip  which  they  wondered  at  and 
feared,  and  a  smile  in  his  eye  that  they  turned 
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aXvsLY  from,  it  was  so  cold,  so  bitter,  so  sar- 
castic. 

At  present  he  sat  opposite  to  Amy,  examin- 
ing her  every  now  and  then  with  a  slow,  ex- 
pressionless glance,  though  at  the  same  time 
speaking  to  an  old  lady  and  her  pretty  niece, 
who  were  her  next  neighbours.  In  a  few 
minutes  after,  another  lady  joined  them. 

**  What  Count  Auflfenberg,  you  here !"  she 
said,  "  I  thought  you  had  left  town  for  Bright- 
on.^' 

"  No,**  he  answered,  "  I  stopped  to  see  an 
old  acquaintance  of  mine  off  for  the  continent.'' 

"  Ah  !"  cried  the  lady  with  a  gesture,  as  if 
she  wished  to  prevent  him  naming  the  person 
he  alluded  to,  ere  she  did  so,  *'  Delacour  !" 

"  Just  so." 

"  I  knew  it ;  and  apropos  of  that,  is  is  true 
that  he  and  his  wife  are  reconciled?" 

*'  It  is.'* 

«  But  how  ?" 

'*  By   the    wife  transforming  herself  into  a 
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coquette,  and  playing  the  deuce  with  his 
friends'  hearts/* 

"  And  that  reconciled  them  V* 

"  Yes ;  Delacour  was  just  the  man  to  want 
excitement,  and  his  usually  quiet  wife  gave 
him  enough  of  it  at  last." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  heard  he  was  mad  with  jea- 
lousy ;  but  how  could  that  reconcile  them  ?" 

"  In  this  way  ;  provoked  at  some  uncharita- 
ble surmises  he  heard  respecting  her  change  of 
conduct,  he  taxed  her  with  them  one  day,  when 
she,  finding  he  cared  a  little  more  for  her  than 
she  imagined  he  did,  confessed  it  was  only  to 
pique  him  that  she  had  become  such  an  arrant 
flirt,  and  said,  that  if  he  would  endeavour  to 
please  her  a  little  more,  she  would  forego  her 
new  amusements,  and  become  his  quiet  and 
obedient  wife  again.  This  was  too  sensible  a 
proposal  not  to  be  agreed  to  by  a  man  in  Dela- 
cour's  state  of  mind,  and  accordingly  a  recon- 
ciliation was  brought  about.'* 

**  And  do  you  think  hers  a  good  method  for 
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wives  to  pursue  when  their  husbands  are  care- 
less of  them  ?*' 

"  With  some  men,  yes  ;  with  others,  no  ;  in 
the  present  instance,  however,  it  was  success- 
ful, because  it  imparted  a  thousand  new  graces 
to  Mrs.  Delacour,  who  by  dint  of  wishing  to 
please  the  world,  in  order  to  please  her  hus- 
band, contrived  to  abandon  the  proud  reserve 
of  manner  she  was  so  noted  for,  and  show  off 
all  the  accomplishments  she  possessed  grace- 
fully and  well.  Delacour  was  just  the  man  to 
be  taken  with  a  brilliant  outside  ;  he  never 
knew  the  worth  of  his  wife,  till  he  found  out 
that  others  knew  it  too." 

So  saying  Count  AufFenberg  turned  to  speak 
to  the  young  lady  he  had  been  previously  con- 
versing with,  and  who,  not  having  listened  to 
the  conversation  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged with  the  new  comer,  now  called  his  at- 
tention to  herself  by  a  remark  upon  some  of 
the  company.  In  doing  so  his  eyes  fell  upon 
the  half-rechning  form  of  Amy,  at  present 
thrown    back     against     the     crimson     velvet 
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cushions  on  which  she  sat,  and  partially  con- 
cealed by  the  fall  of  a  white  lace  curtain 
that  was  loosened  from  the  window  at  her 
side.  She  seemed  as  if  she  wished  to  es- 
cape from  observation,  though  she  had  been 
eagerly  listening  to  every  word  the  count  had 
uttered  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
and  her  large  dark  eyes  were  yet  earnestly 
fixed  upon  his  face,  when  he  turned  from  his 
new  companion  to  address  his  former  inter- 
locutor. He  saw  this,  as  his  cold  careless 
glance  passed  over  her  on  its  way  to  the  young 
girl  who  now  spoke  to  him,  and  his  light  grey 
eyes  again  wandered  to  Amy's,  while  he  an- 
swered her ;  then  in  another  minute,  speaking 
to  the  other  lady,  he  said  — 

"Your  ladyship  knew  Mrs.  Delacour  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered. 

"  And  what  was  your  opinion  of  her?" 

"  Why,  until  of  late,  I  always  thought  her  a 
quiet,  well-intentioned,  pretty  looking  woman  ; 
but  not  an  over  agreeable  one.  She  wanted 
liveliness ;  she  did  not  seem  very  accomplished, 
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and  when  people  spoke  of  the  coldness  between 
her  and  her  husband,  [  never  wondered  at  his 
not  caring  for  her." 

Amy's  head  here  slightly  bent  forward  to- 
wards the  speaker — the  side-long  glance  of  the 
count  watched  her. 

"  Yes/'  he  answered,  "  men  must  be  pleased 
after  marriage  as  before;  an  old  comedy  of 
Murphy's  gives  excellent  advice  in  some  re- 
spects upon  the  subject." 

'*  Exactly  so ;  but  some  women  are  very  fool- 
ish, and  imagine  that  after  marriage,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  done  than  to  sit  down, 
and  contentedly  rejoice  over  their  good  for- 
tune when  they  have  made  a  suitable  match, 
without  once  thinking  of  securing  the  affec- 
tions of  their  husbands  by  a  constant  endea- 
vour to  please  them." 

"  Your  ladyship  speaks  wisely." 

"  You  cannot  love  a  simpleton  or  a  statue, 
for  any  length  of  time,  though  they  may  pos- 
sess the  most  exquisite  beauty." 
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"  Decidedly  not.'' 

"  So  I  half  think,"  rejoined  the  lady,  '*  that 
Mrs.  Delacour  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged 
to  Madame  de  Valbrun,  for  making  Delacour 
in  love  with  her  ;  she  would  never  have  ex- 
erted herself  as  far  as  she  did,  unless  she  had 
had  a  rival  in  the  affections  of  her  husband. 

And  again  Amy  leaned  forward,  and  listened 
still  more  attentively,  while  the  quick  throbbing 
of  her  heart,]as  it  beat  faster  with  the  sudden 
hope  of  rivalling  Lady  Haviland,  sent  the  blood 
with  a  vivid  flush  to  her  cheeks.  Never  once 
did  the  quiet  grey  eyes  of  Count  Auffenberg 
let  a  single  trace  of  feeling  upon  her  now  ex- 
pressive face  escape  their  observant  glance. 

The  lady  continued  :  "  She  was  a  very  in- 
sipid sort  of  beauty,  you  must  acknowledge, 
count,  until  these  last  eighteen  months  or  so ; 
though  I  believe  you  always  Hked  her,  did  you 
not  ?" 

"Yes  ;  when  you  came  to  know  her  well,  she 
interested  you  by  the  clever  simplicity  of  her 
ideas  ;  only  she  was  extremely  diffident." 
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''Too  much  so;  what  extraordinary  efforts 
she  must  have  made  to  act  the  part  she  did  !" 

"  You  say  true  :  it  must  have  cost  her  many 
a  heartache — many  an  evening  of  tiresome  act- 
ing and  utter  exhaustion  ;  still  in  the  end  she 
was  well  repaid  for  all  her^trouble  by  the  success 
of  her  scheme/^ 

"  Luckily/^  rejoined  her  ladyship  ;  "  some 
men  would  not  have  acted  or  felt  as  Delacour 
did.  It  was  a  dangerous  game  to  play,  count  ; 
and  I  think  she  might  have  thrown  off  her 
reserve  of  manner,  and  acquired  liveliness  and 
agreeability,  without  becoming  the  thorough 
coquette  she  did.  It  was  a  dangerous  game  to 
play ;  but,  perhaps,  one  that  is  allowable  in  a 
case  like  hers." 

And  rising  from  her  chair,  the  lady  speaker 
proceeded  to  the  pianoforte,  whither  she  was 
called  to  take  part  in  a  duet  which  was  about 
to  commence,  while  the  count  repeating  her  last 
words  half  aloud,  turned  his  eyes  full  upon 
Amy's  face,  and  again  encountered  her  large 
dark  and  melancholy  eyes. 
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She  reddened  beneath  his  cold,  expressionless 
glance,  and  although  she  never  dreamed  he  was 
essaying  to  read  her  heart,  she  felt  uncomfort- 
able at  having  twice  met  the  look  of  the 
stranger;  but  ere  she  had  time  for  a  second 
thought,  even  while  ^he  count's  eyes  were  yet 
upon  her,  her  countenance  changed,  the  com- 
plexion became  almost  of  a  livid  hue,  her  black 
eyes  sunk  back  in  their  sockets  as  the  lids 
closed  over  them,  her  little  hand  convulsively 
grasped  the  cushion  it  rested  upon,  and  it  was 
a  full  minute  or  two,  before  she  recovered  from 
the  shock  she  seemed  to  receive,  before  her  eyes 
opened,  and  slowly  travelling  round  the  room, 
fixed  upon  the  tall  and  queenly  figure  of  a 
woman  just  entering — upon  Lady  Haviland. 

Count  AufFenberg  sat  exactly  opposite  to 
Amy,  and  his  tall  and  stalwart  frame  com- 
pletely hid  her  from  the  observation  of  the 
company.  The  first  moment  in  which  the 
blood  fled  from  her  cheeks,  his  eye  glanced  as 
rapidly  as  hers  to  that  part  of  the  room,  where 
she  had  evidently  seen  the  cause  of  this  agita- 
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tion,  and  catching  the  look  with  which  she 
greeted  the  entrance  of  the  countess,  interpreted 
it  into  something  very  like  the  truth.  And 
unnoticed  by  any  one  save  the  count.  Amy 
recovered  her  self  command ;  but  it  was  only 
to  rise  and  bid  adieu  to  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  for  she  felt  unable  to  force  even  a  smile 
upon  her  face  during  the  rest  of  the  evening, 
or  even  to  remain  unagitated  in  the  presence  of 
her  dreaded  rival. 

As  she  descended  the  stairs  of  the  house  she 
was  leaving,  scarcely  conscious  of  where  she 
trod,  her  foot  slipped,  and  she  seemed  in  danger 
of  a  disagreeable  fall,  when  a  gentleman  sud- 
denly came  forward  from  behind,  supported  her 
and  led  her  down  the  few  remaining  steps. 
Looking  up  to  thank  him  for  his  assistance,  as 
she  disengaged  her  hand  from  his  arm,  she 
recognised  the  Austrian  officer,  whom  she  had 
heard  addressed  as  Count  Auffenberg. 

"  You  had  better  allow  me  to  see  you  to  your 
carriage,"  he  said  with  a  stiff  inclination  of  the 
head,  in  reply  to  the  thanks  she  proffered  him, 
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*^  this  accident  my  occur  again  ;  it  is  most  likely 
that  the  ancle  of  the  foot  \Yhich  sHpped  is 
slightly  sprained."  And  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  he  drew  her  arm  again  within  his, 
and  walked  forwards,  while  Amy,  taken  by  sur- 
prise, did  the  same.  He  seated  her  in  the 
carriage,  bowed  coldly  and  stiffly,  stepped  aside 
from  her  view,  and  as  she  drove  away,  saw?  her 
sink  back  in  her  seat,  cover  her  face  with  her 
hands — did  she  weep? 

'  "A  child  of  nature  !"  muttered  the  count  to 
himself^  as  he  re-entered  the  doorway,  "  a  child 
of  nature,  yet  uncontaminated  by  the  world's 
contact — how  long  will  she  remain  so  ?" 

And  for  a  moment  in  the  light  grey  eye  of 
Count  AufFenberg,  a  shade  of  sadness  was 
visible,  akhough,  upon  his  thin  and  compressed 
lips,  a  sneer  seemed  to  quiver ;  but  before  he 
mingled  with  the  throng  in  the  brilliant  saloons 
above  stairs,  both  sneer  and  sadness  had  va- 
nished, and  his  features  were  as  calm  and  as 
expressionless  as  usual. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Nous  gagnerions  plus  de  nous  laisser  voir  tels  que  nous 
sommes,  que  d'essajer  ]de  paraitre  ce  que  nous  ne  sommes 
pas. — Rochefoucauld. 

"  Lorsque  qu'on  n'a  pas  ce  que  Ton  aime, 
II  faut  aimer  ce  que  Ton  a." 

On  the  morrow  of  the  musical  soiree,  Amy  Bou- 
verie  sat  within  her  Uttle  boudoir,  quietly  netting 
a  silken  purse,  for  though  many  days  had  passed 
since  her  late  altercation  with  Cecil,  and  not 
one  step  towards  a  reconciliation  was  yet  made 
on  either  side,  though  the  sight  of  Lady  Havi- 
land  on  the  past  evening,  recalled  all  her  sor- 
rows still  more  vividly  to  her  recollection,  she 
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did  not  abandon  herself  to  despair,  or  idly  sit 
down  and  weep,  for  hers  was  too  active  a  mind 
to  do  so,  and  it  was  fresh  as  yet  with  hope. 
One  disappointment,  even  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment of  a  slighted  love,  could  not  crush  the 
upward  sprhiging  of  that  youthful  feeling,  and 
even  now  in  her  imagination,  she  was  painting 
a  happy  future  of  love  and  peace. 

The  conversation  she  overheard  on  that  night? 
made  an  indelible  impression  on  her  mind ;  it 
put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  plan  she  had 
drawn  out  in  her  imagination  for  the  winning 
of  her  husband's  heart,  and  which  she  purposed 
to  follow.  With  a  child's  simplicity  and  eager- 
ness, she  resolved  to  imitate  Mrs.  Delacour's 
example,  however  dangerous  it  might  be  ;  the 
remedy,  she  thought,  though  a  perilous  one, 
nevertheless  proved  successful  in  that  lady's 
case,  why  might  it  not  be  in  her  own  ?  Thus 
reasoned  Amy,  not  considering  that  ail  men 
differ  much  in  disposition,  and  that  which  will 
act  well  upon  one  is  scarcely  hkely  to  do  so  on 
another.     Very  rarely,   indeed,   is  the   experi- 
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ment  of  rendering  a  husband  jealous,  allowable, 
and  it  is  a   question,  whether  it  is  generally- 
successful.     Let  a  woman  command  as  much 
admiration  as  she  pleases,  exert  herself  to  excel 
in  all  the  accomplishments  she  is  capable  of, 
but  the  above  expedient  must  be  her  very  last 
resource  to  resort  to.     Evil  means  seldom  bring 
good  ends  to  pass ;  and  certainly  it  is  not  an 
upright  scheme  to  receive  the  attentions  of  a 
gentleman  in  order  to  excite  a  husband's  sus- 
picions.     It  is  a  species  of  deceit  towards  the 
husband   and  the  supposed   lover ;    it   carries 
more   evil  in  it  than  at  first  she  imagines  it 
does  :  what  for  instance,  must  the  world  think 
of  the    woman   who    acts    in    this   way— -the 
pleasure- seeking,  fault-finding    world?  —  evil. 
And  the  man  to  whom  she  dares  give  a  lover's 
encouragement  ? — evil.  The  world  and  the  lover 
cannot  read   her  thoughts,  and  so  she  allows 
and  aids  the  breath   of  the  scandal  monger  to 
taint    her   own    fair   fame    with    its    whispers. 
Recollect,   too,  she   commits  evil  in   wearing 
even  its  appearance  j    and,  supposing    besides 
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this,  that  the   presumed    lover's   admiration  is 
fanned  into  a  flame  by  her  coquetries,  will  the 
thought   of  having   excited  such    a   passion,   a 
guilty  passion,  sit  easily  upon   the  conscience, 
even  if  she  gains   her  husband's  heart,  and  is 
happy?       It  is  scarcely    to  be  imagined   that 
it  will :  this  experiment  therefore  is  a  bad  one. 
Amy,  however,  was  too  young,  too  excited,  to 
reason  thus  at  present,  and  eagerly  she  embraced 
the  first  scheme  which  presented  itself  to  her  mind 
for  gaining  Cecil's  affection.     Yes,  she  would 
become  the  graceful  and  accomplished  woman, 
she  would  force  him  to  admire  and  love  her — 
poor  child  !    her  hopes  v^ere  high,  her  reason- 
ing bad,  her  years  were  few— she   had  scarcely 
numbered  eighteen  summers.     Yet  the  lessons 
of  patience  and  ingenuousness,   that  the  guide 
of  her  youth   in   past  years  implanted  in   her 
heart,  which  still  lingered  there,  made  her  falter 
in  her  plans,  and  she  almost  resolved  to  be  no 
other  than   she   was,  and  win  him   by   a   true 
woman's  genUe   devotion,  though  years   might 
pass  before  she  gained  the  affection  she  sought. 
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But  this  feeling  was  not  of  long  endurance . 
ere  many  minutes  passed  away,  her  imagination 
pictured  out  the  wished  for  triumph  of  her 
beauty  and  manners,  and  pleased  itself  with 
the  idea  of  awakening  any  sort  of  interest  in 
the  bosom  of  her  husband,  even  if  it  were  ac- 
companied by  the  racking  pang  of  jealousy. 
Hope  whispered  that  jealousy  and  admiration 
must  needs  in  the  end  lead  to  love  ;  and  she 
abandoned  the  path  of  the  upright  pilgrim, 
to  wend  in  the  way  of  the  day  dreamer  and 
fool. 

A  week  after  the  incident  which  in  the  first 
place  occasioned  these  reflections  to  arise  in 
Amy's  mind,  Kate  Bouverie  returned  to  Belgrave 
Street,  as  the  visit  to  Sir  Arthur  having  been  put 
off  for  threeweeks  longer,  the  former  was  deter- 
mined to  have  her  with  her.  Much  was  Kate  as- 
tonished at  the  change  she  perceived  in  her 
sister-in-law's  demeanour  and  character  ;  a  rest- 
less thoughtful  look  now  replaced  the  usual  quiet 
and  bashful  expression  of  Amy's  beautiful  coun- 
tenance, and  her  manners,  though  still  childish 
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and  timid,  vvere  much  less  so  than  formerly,  and 
even  sometimes  betrayed  a  certain  self-possession 
and  wilfulness  that  she  had  never  before  observed 
in  her.     She  displayed  a  taste  for  dress  and  for 
amusement, an  eagerness  after  every  accomplish- 
ment she  saw  or  heard  of,  and  she  talked   and 
laughed  a  great  deal  more  than  she  used  to  do. 
She  seemed  also  to  have  lost  the  Wind  obedience 
and  faith  which  had  hitherto  characterised  her 
behaviour  towards  Cecil,  and  Kate  was   almost 
startled,  at  times,   by  the   quick  piercing  looks 
she    gave    him,  and  the  hasty  tones  in   which 
she  spoke.     She  was  no  longer  the  gentle  timid 
little  sister-in-law  ;  but  the  shrewish  Mrs.  Bou- 
verie. 

Yet  poor  little  Amy  was  no  shrew  ;  the  pre- 
sent unevenness  of  her  temper,  arose  in  the 
fir^it  place  from  the  grief  she  had  at  heart,  but 
was  still  more  indebted  for  its  actual  display  to 
the  trial  she  was  making  to  throw  off  her 
simple  and  childish  manneis,  and  the  quick 
tones  in  which  she  spoke  to  Cecil,  and  at 
times  even  to  Kate,  the  forced  laughs,  the  ab- 
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solute  nonsense  she  often  talked,  proceeded  from 
the  same  cause.  For  instance,  she  would  begin 
a  phrase,  expressing  a  rather  lively  idea,  then 
find  that  she  had  scarcely  courage  to  finish  it, 
and  hurriedly  conclude  her  remark,  perhaps 
with  a  forced  laugh,  or  in  a  sharp  strained  voice, 
to  conceal  the  uneasiness  by  which  she  was 
possessed.  No  woman  can  change  her  cha- 
racter or  manners  on  the  moment ;  it  is  a  work 
of  time  and  trouble  to  do  so,  and  we  never  hear 
of  such  sudden  metamorphoses,  save  in  the 
heathen  mythology,  the  Arabian  Nights,  or  fairy 
tales.  So  Amy  was  yet  in  that  unsettled  state 
of  mind,  usually  attendant  upon  such  a  task, 
and  her  different  whims  and  humours  puzzled 
Kate  sadly,  who  not  being  able  to  trace  them  to 
any  visible  cause,  considered  them  as  perfectly 
inexplicable. 

Cecil  also  noticed  the  change  in  Amy's  cha- 
racter ;  guessing  its  cause,  however,  he  was  not 
surprised  at  it  ;  he  only  wondered  that  she  had 
80  soon  sunk  back  from  the  vehement  anger  she 
had  displayed  a  short  while  since,  to  the  com- 
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paratively  quiescent  slate  of  mind  in  which  he 
now  beheld  her.  He  knew  not  the  powerful 
efforts  she  was  daily  making  to  overcome  the 
silence  and  reserve,  which  the  force  of  habit 
and  of  natural  timidity  imposed  upon  her* 
Meanwhile,  his  manner  towards  her  did  not 
alter  ;  for  his  spirit  was  too  proud  to  acknow- 
ledge, by  the  slightest  change  in  his  behaviour, 
that  he  had  been  hurt  by  her  reproaches,  and 
he  remained  still  as  indifferent  and  as  haughty 
as  usual.  He  wished  to  consider  her  as  a  pas- 
sionate and  self-willed  child  ;  but  he  could  not : 
the  tongue  of  the  childish  little  being  he  called 
wife  had  spoken  feelingly,  though  angrily  ; 
wisely,  though  bitterly  ;  and  he  felt  Amy, 
though  still  in  a  great  degree  preserving  her 
extreme  youthfulness  and  simplicity  of  demean- 
our, was  not  what  she  appeared  to  be,  and  that 
there  dwelt  a  spirit  within  her  as  proud  and  as 
passionate  as  his  own — he  never  thought  of  her 
heart,  or  pitied  its  feelings. 

Thus  matters  stood,  when  Kate  one  morning 
proposed  that  Amy  and  herself  should  call  on 
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Edith  L'Estrange,  who  wished,  before  the  latter 
left  town,  to  have  another  sitting  for  the  por- 
trait which  she  had  commenced  for  her,  and 
Amy,  now  willing  enough  to  spend  her  leisure 
hours  any  where  but  at  home,  agreed  to  this 
immediately. 

Edith  L'Estrange  did  not  live  in  a  very 
fashionable  part  of  the  town ;  her  house  stood 
in  one  of  those  quiet  old-fashioned  streets  that 
run  out  of  Russell  and  Brunswick  Squares,  and 
give  you  ideas  of  the  b^^gone  fashion,  and  pre- 
sent respectability  of  their  inmates,  where  the 
sound  of  a  footstep  appears  surprising,  and  the 
roll  of  a  carriage  wonderful.  Yet  they  are  good 
old  English  looking  houses  after  all,  and  cer- 
tainly have  a  greater  air  of  regular  though  quiet 
comfort  about  them  than  any  of  the  elegant 
edifices  at  the  west  end  can  pretend  to.  The 
outside  of  Edith's  home  looked  pleasant  and 
cheerful  ;  the  windows  were  well  cleaned,  and 
bright  with  the  morning  sunbeams  streamini^ 
upon  them  ;  the  dark  red  window  curtains 
of  the  parlours  spoke  of  warmth  and  comfort; 
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and,  placed  between  their  falling  folds,  a  large 
cage  containing  a  fine  parrot  earnestly  engaged 
in  making  the  most  of  his  voice,  completed  the 
picture,  and  decidedly  gave  an  air  of  liveHness 
to  the  whole.  Within,  the  house  was  large,  yet 
very  plainly  furnished,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  good  pictures,  and  some  remarkably  hand- 
some pier  glasses. 

Edith  L'Estrange  was  a  fascinating  as  well 
as  a  beautiful  woman  ;  the  tones  of  her  voice 
were  mdsical,  her  manners  gentle  and  agree- 
able, and  Amy,  entering  into  conversation,  soon 
began  to  like  her,  while  Kate  merrily  laughed 
and  talked,  and  made  the  quiet  and  serious 
Edith  laugh  and  talk  too. 

"  Now  Kate,  dear  Kate,"  said  Edith  at  length, 
**  you  must  sit  quiet,  or  else  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  catch  the  true  expression  of  your  coun- 
tenance ;  you  are  as  restless  a  sitter  as  Lady 
Eveline." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Kate,  ''  you  have  commenced 
her  picture  then  ?*^ 
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"Yes;  she  called  here  the  other  clay  with 
the  earl  and  Mr.  Glenallan." 

*'  Is  Seymour  going  to  have  a  portrait,  too  ?" 

Edith  looked  startled.  "  Yes,  how  did  you 
know  that,  Kate?"  said  she. 

"  I  know  it !  my  dear  Edith,  I  only  guessed 
he  would." 

"  Why  ?" 

"Because  he  admires  you  and  your  paintings 
— a  very  good  reason  for  my  supposition,  I 
think  !" 

"  Lady  Eveline  made  me  promise  that  I  would 
paint  a  miniature  of  Mr.  Glenallan  for  her/' 
said  Edith. 

"  Much  she  will  prize  it  I"  observed  Kate. 

'*  Will  she  not?  does  she  not  love  him  ?" 

'^  As  much  as  I  do." 

"  But  they  are  engaged  to  each  other,  are 
they  not?'' 

"  Oh  yes  !  and  no  doubt  they  will  be  married ; 
but  as  for  caring  for  each  other  I — my  dear 
Edith,  I  like  Seymour  infinitely  better  than  she 
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does  ;  hers  is  a  child's  love — she  only  imagines 
she  likes  him  " 

Edith  did  not  answer. 

**  Seymour  has  such  strange  notions  with  re- 
spect to  love  and  marriage  ;"  continued  Kate, 
'*  handsome  and  agreeable  as  he  is  Edith,  he 
will  not  believe  that  any  woman  has  truly  loved 
him,  or  will  truly  love  him,  the  infidel !  He  says 
we  are  made  up  of  deceit  and  nonsense,  and  so 
he  attached  himself  to  Eveline,  because  as  she 
was  a  child,  and  an  artless  though  a  foolish  one, 
he  hoped  to  teach  her  to  like  him — not  love  him, 
recollect ! — and  make  her  preserve  at  the  same 
time  her  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  character.'* 

Here  the  door  opened,  and  Lady  Eveline  her- 
line  herself  walked  in,  and  darting  up  to  Amy, 
who  was  turning  over  some  drawings  near  a 
window,  exclaimed, — 

''  Ah  !  Mrs.  Bouverie,  ah  I  Kate,  ah  !  Mrs. 
L'Estrange,  how  do  you  do  ?  I  thought  I  might 
run  in  here,"  continued  she,  turning  to  Edith, 
**  because  1  knew  the  ladies,  whom  the  servant 
told  me  you  had  with  you  were  no  other  than 
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Mrs.  Bouverie  and  Kate,  as  I  saw  Mrs.  Bou- 
verie's  carriage  at  the  door.  Then  addressing 
Kate,  "Kate,"  said  she,  ^'  who  are  you  going 
to  give  your  portrait  to? — Mr.  Beresford  ? 
Fancy  his  horror  at  the  idea  of  such  a  present ! 
Only  think,  Mrs.  L'Estrange,  he  said  he  would 
not  have  you  to  take  his  portrait  for  anything ! 
I  suppose  he  was  afraid  of  falling  in  love  with 
you,  you  are  so  beautiful!  and  then  no  doul>t 
that  old  crosspatch  Mr.  Ramsay  would  have 
scolded  him  so  I  And  now,  what  do  you  think 
I  came  here  for  to-day?  Only  to  tell  you  that  I 
\^ill  not  be  drawn  in  a  pink  dress,  because  I 
think  blue  becomes  me  better  and  Seymour 
says  so  too — and  do  not  you  agree  with  us,  Mrs, 
L'Estrange  ?  do  not  you,  Kate?" 

Both  ladies  responded  in  the  affiirmative,  and 
Kate,  surprised  at  seeing  Eveline  alone,  asked 
her  how  she  came  thither? 

"With  papa  and  Seymour,^'  she  said,  "  I  left 
them  at  the  door,  but  they  are  not  coming  in, 
though  the  carriage  will  be  here  for  me  in  ten 
minutes  or  so.  Oh !''  she  continued  after  several 
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minutes'  conversation  with  Edith — during  which 
the  latter  completed  her  morning's  task, 
*'  Where  are  you  going  Kate  ?  home  V 

"To  mamma's.  Did  you  not  say.  Mrs.  Bou- 
verie,  that  you  would  call  there  as  we  drove 
back?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Amy,  "  you  w  ish  to  see 
Mrs.  Beresford  before  we  leave  town,  do  you 
not?  and,  indeed,  I  do  also." 

'^  Then  take  me  with  you,  Mrs.  Bouverie," 
cried  her  ladyship;  "  pray  do— I  want  to  see 
Mrs.  Beresford,  too — that  is  to  say,  if  you  do 
not  think  me  rude  in  asking  you  to  do  so." 

And  it  was  finally  arranged  that  her  ladyship 
should  go  with  Kate  and  Amy  to  Mrs.  Beres- 
ford's,  and  soon  afterwards  they  quitted  the  house 
of  Edith  L' Estrange. 

The  three  ladies  found  Mrs.  Beresford  at 
home,  and  passed  a  full  hour  or  more  with  her ; 
yet  saw  nothing  of  Frank,  until,  as  they  rose 
to  take  leave,  Mrs.  Beresford  said,  "  my  dear 
Kate,  you  will  say  good  bye  to  Frank,  will  you 
not?"  and  accompanying  them  down  stairs,  led 
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them  into  the  dining  room,  where  she  expected 
to  find  her  son,  but  only  saw  Mr.  Ramsay. 

"  Is  Frank  at  home,  Mr.  Ramsay  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Beresford  of  that  gentleman,  who  seemed 
rather  surprised  at  their  entrance. 

"  I  dare  say,  mamma,  be  went  out  as  we 
came  in  ;  he  is  very  likely  to  do  so,"  observed 
Kate. 

"  My  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Beresford,  ''  he 
would  not  be  so  rude,  knowing  that  you  and 
Mrs.  Bouverie,  came  to  pay  your  farewell  call." 

"  I  am  afraid,  mamma,  you  have  too  high  an 
opinion  of  Frank's  politeness ;  Mr.  Ramsay, 
however,  can  settle  the  matter — did  Frank  go 
out  when  he  knew  we  were  upstairs  or  not,  my 
dear  sir?" 

Mr.  Ramsay  did  not  answer ;  his  eyes  were 
fixed  stedfastly  upon  Amy's  face,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  utmost  astonishment,  and  he 
stood  perfectly  still  and  pale  by  the  side  of  the 
chair  from  which  he  had  risen,  without  heeding 
Kate's  question. 
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**  'Tis  her  very  image  V  at  length  he  ex- 
claimed, half  aloud,  "  her  very  self!  and  his  the 
other  day — why  should  their  spectres  haunt 
me  in  this  manner,  one  after  another,  though 
years  are  gone  by,  gone  by  \" 

Then  with  a  hasty  step,  alike,  disregarding 
the  presence  of  Mrs.  Beresford,  Kate,  and 
Eveline,  who  were  as  yet  too  astonished  even 
to  speak,  he  walked  up  to  Amy  and  said,  ''  Lady, 
lady,  for  God's  sake  tell  me  who  you  are,  are 
you  not  a  relation  of  Amy  Hillingdon  of  Wor- 
cester— speak  the  truth  !" 

As  eagerly  looking  him  in  the  face  as  he  did 
her,  though  trembling  and  pale  with  surprise 
at  the  strangeness  of  his  address,  Amy  bent 
forward,  *'  What  do  you  mean  ?  what  can  you 
mean?  do  you  know  me?"  she  asked. 

But  the  old  man  seemed  not  now  to  heed 
her  ;  his  own  thoughts  appeared  to  have  an- 
swered his  questions  ;  ^*  No,  no,'*  he  muttered, 
slowly  and  dreamily,  "  the  child  died,  the  child 
died — woe  to  him  the  destroyer,  woe,  woe  I  the 
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tempest  will  gather  round   him  though  it  may 
gather  late !" 

And  motionless  yet,  he  gazed  earnestly  at 
Amy  with  the  same  spell-bound  look  as  before. 
However,  the  silent  spectators  of  this  scene 
now  aroused  themselves  ;  Lady  Eveline  ran  out 
of  the  room  exclaiming  that  Mr.  Ramsay  was 
mad,  Mrs.  Beresford  went  to  Amy,  Kate  to  the 
old  tutor. 

"  You  are  ill,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  latter, 
taking  his  hand,  and  speaking  kindly  and 
soothingly,  '"  you  are  ill — shall  I  call  Frank,  or 
shall  I  lead  you  to  him  ?" 

At  the  sound  of  Kate  Bouverie's  voice,  the 
old  man  vvithdrawing  his  eyes  from  Amy,  fixed 
them  upon  her;  **  You  too,"  he  said,  '^you 
have  his  look  ;  tliere  is  a  likeness  of  one  or  the 
other  in  every  person  I  see  now-a  days." 

And  from  the  strange  piercing  glance  \Aith 
which  he  scrutinized  her  countenance,  Kate 
shrank  back  half  frightened.  "  Mamma,"  said 
she,  "just  call  Frank,  what  can  be  the  matter 
with  him  ?" 
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Very  opportunely,  Frank,  directed  by  Lady 
Eveline,  whom  he  encountered  on  the  stairs  as 
she  ran  from  the  dining-room  in  actual  fear,  at 
this  juncture  found  his  way  into  the  apartment, 
and  upon  the  matter  being  quickly  explained  to 
him,  he  bade  the  ladies  leave  the  room,  alleg- 
ing that  Mr.  Ramsay,  if  left  to  himself,  would 
soon  be  well  again,  and  ascribing  his  present 
discomposure  to  a  sudden  kind  of  fit,  which  a 
severe  stroke  of  the  sun  that  he  once  had,  ren- 
dered him  liable  to. 

*' Which  means  to  say  that  he  is  at  times 
insane,  Frank,"  said  Mrs.  Beresford  ;  "  my  dear 
boy,  you  will  not  trust  yourself  alone  with  him, 
I  hope !  I  will  send  John  or  Thomas  to  you 
directly." 

"  Nonsense,  mother,  Ramsay  is  well  accus- 
tomed to  me,"  answered  Frank,  "  besides,"  he 
added,  as  he  looked  towards  the  old  man,  who 
now  seemed  more  to  himself,  "  he  is  very  quiet 
at  present ;  take  Mrs.  Bouverie  away,  that  is 
all." 

"Ah  !  Mrs.  Bouverie,"  said  Mrs.  Beresford  to 
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Kate,  as  they  joined  Lady  Eveline  in  the  drawing 
room ;  "  ah  !  Mrs.  Bouverie,  there  is  a  mystery 
some  where,  I  should  say  ;  Mr.  Ramsay's  agita- 
tion was  something  more  than  mere  madness,  my 
dear/'  Then  turning  to  Amy,  she  endeavoured 
to  apologize  for  the  tutor's  strange  behaviour. 

*'  There  is  no  apology  necessary,"  Amy  re- 
plied, as  she  stepped  two  or  three  paces  aside 
from  Kate  and  Lady  Eveline,  and  spoke  in  a 
lower  voice  ;  '*  I  am  not  sorry  this  has  hap- 
pened ;  nor  will  you,  perhaps,  be  surprized, 
Mrs.  Beresford,  when  I  ask  you  to  permit  me 
to  stop  here  a  short  while  longer — until  Mr. 
Ramsay  recovers.  I  must  speak  to  him  before 
I  leave  town,  and  I  leave  town  to-morrow." 

Mrs.  Beresford  looked  up  at  her  in  silence  ; 
she  guessed  the  thoughts  that  were  passing 
through  her  mind. 

"  I  see  you  comprehend  me,"  continued  Amy 
who,  with  the  natural  impetuosity   of  her  cha- 
racter, did  not  hesitate   to  risk  the  exposure   of 
her  adoption   by  Mr.  Stanhope,  even  to   Mr. 
Ramsay,  stranger  though  he  was,  for  the  chance 
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of  ascertaining  her  real  birth,  to  which  she 
almost  imagined  he  had  given  some  clue.  *'  I 
see  you  comprehend  me,  I  must  speaii  to  Mr. 
Ramsay.  You  know  who,  and  what  I  am," 
said  she  more  hurriedly,  "  Miss  Bouverie,  her 
brother  must  have  told  you  all,  all — my  history  ; 
and  you  feel,  no  doubt,  that  any  light  upon  that 
subject  to  which  this  gentleman  has  alluded, 
ought  to  be  instantly  followed  up,  else  it  may 
fade  away  for  ever.  Amy  Hillingdon,"  mur- 
mured she,  almost  inaudibly,  *'  was  that  my 
mother's  name  ?" 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Bouverie,"  answered  Mrs. 
Beresford,  kindly  and  simply,  and  she  took 
Amy  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  into  the  back 
drawing-room,  so  that  Lady  Eveline  and  Kate 
might  not  overhear  them.  "My  dear  Mrs. 
Bouverie,  I  will  not  affect  to  misunderstand 
you  ;  yes,  I  know  all,  but  do  not  be  too  san- 
guine in  this  matter,  for  it  may  be  only  a  fancied 
resemblance  which  has  thus  suddenly  discom- 
posed our  old  friend  —  he  had  one  of  these 
attacks  a  short  while  ago.     And,  indeed,"  she 
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continued  still  more  kindly,  yet  with  greater 
seriousness  than  before  ;  "  I  can  scarcely  w  ish 
his  words  might  throw  any  light  on  the  subject 
you  have  mentioned,  for  in  the  sense  that  I  un- 
derstood them,  I  should  almost  fear  to  apply 
them  to  you." 

Amy  understood  her  meaning,  and  coloured 
to  the  very  temples ;  it  was  a  minute  or  two  ere 
she  ans\^ered:  when  she  did,  she  spoke  in  a 
low  but  determined  voice,  '*  Better  the  certainty 
and  the  shame,"  said  she,  '^  than  the  torture  of 
suspense.  I  w  ill  see  Mr.  Ramsay — I  will  know 
all — I  never  believed  myself  the  child  of  the 
woman  who  died  with  me  in  her  arms — you 
will  allow  me  to  wait,  Mrs.  Beresford?" 

"I  will  go  down  directly  to  my  son,  and  see 
if  you  can  now  speak  to  Mr.  Ramsay,  since  you 
80  earnestly  wish  for  an  interview  with  him," 
answered  that  lady. 

**  You  think  me  obstinate,  you  think  me 
rude,"  said  Amy,  as  Mrs.  Beresford  turned  to- 
wards the  door,  "  but  if  jou  could  know— what 
1  suffer." 
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"  I  only  think  you  young  and  sanguine," 
gently  replied  Mrs.  Beresford,  and  she  took 
Amy's  hand  and  pressed  it  kindly  in  her  own, 
"  I  would  only  bid  you  not  hope  for  too  much." 

"  Hope  !  I  do  not  hope,"  rejoined  she,  in  so 
bitter  a  tone  that  it  almost  startled  Mrs.  Beres- 
ford ;  "  I  but  wish  to  know,  whether  I  am  in- 
deed the  object  of  contempt  they  make  me  out 
or  not." 

'*  An  object  of  contempt  I"  repeated  Mrs. 
Beresford,  in  amazement,  "  my  dear  Mrs.  Bou- 
verie,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  Mean,"  answered  Amy,  quietly  raising  her 
eyes  to  Mrs.  Beresford 's  face,  and  speaking  sadly 
and  humbly,  "  do  you  think  I  do  not  know  the 
world's  opinion  of  me  ?  Yours  ?  Miss  Bouve- 
rie's  ?  Kind  words  and  smiles  are  addressed  to 
me  when  I  am  present — good  nature,  perhaps, 
prompts  all  those  who  know  me  to  do  so  ;  but 
they  feel  nevertheless,  that  1  am  an  outcast,  an 
intruder." 

"  That  1  do  not,"  said  Mrs.  Bouverie,  as  af- 
fectionately, as  though  she  were   speaking  to 
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Kate,  for  the  mournful  humility  of  the  young 
wife's  last  words,  completely  won  her  heart, 
"  why,  Mrs.  Bouverie,  what  nonsense  this  is  .' 
no  one  thinks  of  you  in  that  way." 

Amy  did  not  immediately  reply — her  mind 
dwelt  upon  Lady  Haviland  and  Cecil ;  when 
she  spoke,  her  answer  was  not  exactly  to  the 
purpose. 

"  I  must  see  Mr.  Ramsay,  if  you  please, 
Mrs.  Beresford/'  said  she;  and  the  latter  in- 
stantly left  her  and  proceeded  downstairs.  In 
a  few  minutes  she  returned  to  the  drawing  room. 

"  He  will  speak  with  you  now,'^  she  said,  and 
Amy  followed  her  from  the  apartment. 

Mr.  Ramsay  was  in  the  dining  room  alone, 
sitting  by  the  fire  place,  his  green  spectacles 
on  his  nose,  his  white  hair  combed  smoothly 
back  from  the  forehead  as  usual,  looking  him- 
self again.  Rising  as  the  ladies  entered,  he 
walked  straight  to  Amy,  and  addressin:^  her, 
apologized  for  what  had  happened,  attributing 
it,  as  Frank  had  before  done,  to  a  coup  de 
soleil. 
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*' These  attacks  I  often  have,"  concluded  he, 
'*  and  for  a  time  my  ideas  are  rather  un- 
settled." 

"  And  wander  back  to  unpleasant  reminis- 
cences," suggested  Mrs.  Beresfo^d. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  old  man.  And  he  ex- 
plained that  his  agitation  was  caused  by  Amy's 
strong  likeness  to  a  lady  an  old  friend  of  his, 
who  had  died  some  years  ago. 

''And the  child?''  said  Mrs.  Beresford,  who 
saw  that  there  was  something  still  on  Amy's  mind. 

"Died  two  months  after  its  mother,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Ramsay. 

Amy  listened,  with  her  eyes  bent  eagerly 
upon  Mr.  Ramsay's  countenance,  and  as  each 
word  of  his  disabused  her  of  the  hopes  she  had 
conceived,  and  increasing  paleness  spread  over 
her  face,  but  her  voice  and  manner  did  not 
change  ;  holding  out  her  hand  to  him,  she  said, 
"  It  was  not  merely  through  curiosity  that  I 
wished  to  see  you  Mr.  Ramsay  ;  being  an  old 
friend  of  this  family,  you,  I  dare  say.  know  the 
motives  which  urged  me  to  seek  you  at  the 
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present  moment,  and  will  on  that  account  ex- 
cuse me  having  obliged  you  to  enter  into  these 
explanations.'' 

'*  Mention  the  subject  no  more,  madam,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Ramsay,  "  an  apology,  on  the  contrary, 
was  due  to  you  from  me.'' 

And  bowing,  he  stepped  back  to  his  seat  by 
the  table,  and  took  up  the  book  he  had  laid 
down  on  her  entrance,  —  which  action  Mrs. 
Beresford  interpreting  as  a  signal  for  their  de- 
parture, accordingly  obeyed  it,  and,  followed  by 
Amy,  went  up  stairs. 

"  Only  think,  mamma,"  cried  Kate,  as  soon 
as  she  saw  her,  "  Eveline  when  she  left  us  down- 
stairs actually  found  Frank  leaving  the  draw- 
ing room,  which  he  says  he  entered  to  wish 
Mrs.  Bouverie  and  I  good  bye — what  a  piece 
of  politeness  !'' 

Frank  who  was  standing  by,  smiled  ;  "  That 
was  only  common  civility  due  to  you  and  Mrs. 
Bouverie,  Kate,"  said  he. 

"Ah,''  exclaimed  Kate,  "you  may  well  add 
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in,  Mrs.  Bouverie  I  should  scarcely  have  aroused 
your  sense  of  politeness  to  such  a  pitch." 

And  laughingly  bidding  him  good  bye,  she 
ran  down  to  the  carriage  in  which  Amy  and 
Lady  Eveline  were  now  seated. 

"  Will  you  spend  the  evening  with  us  Lady 
Evehne?"  said  Amy,  who  saw  her  ladyship 
was  in  no  humour  to  leave  them,  *'  perhaps 
you  would  like  to  pass  a  few  hours  with  Miss 
Bouverie  as  she  quits  town  to-morrow  ?" 

*'  Oh  yes,  yes,  yes,"  cried  she,  *'  I  have 
been  wishing  nearly  the  whole  day  that  you 
would  ask  me  to.'' 

Cecil  was  not  at  home  when  the  ladies 
arrived  in  Belgrave  Street,  and  they  dined  alone, 
very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Lady  Eveline, 
who  did  not  at  all  like  his  cold  and  proud 
manners,  and  felt  more  at  her  ease  without 
him. 

The  evening  passed  away  merril}'  enough  — 
at  least  in  appearance.  Lady  Eveline  talked — 
that  was  her  forte  ;  Kate  sung  and  played,  and 
Amy   listened.     Her    ladyship  was  delighted  ; 
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but  pleased  as  she  was  with  herself  and  com- 
panions, there  was  a  yet  greater  pleasure  in 
store  for  her  on  that  day ;  about  nine  o'clock 
Herbert  Stanhope  joined  their  little  circle,  and 
rendered  her  through  surprise  and  pleasure 
actually  dumb  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

His  presence,  however,  soon  enlivened  the 
whole  party  ;  even  Kate  thought  him  agreeable, 
and  wondering  how  he  could  be  a  country 
clergyman's  son,  endeavoured  to  make  the  time 
move  on  pleasantly,  while  Lady  Eveline,  when 
she  had  in  some  degree  recovered  from  the 
surprise  she  experienced  in  meeting  him  so  un- 
expectedly, became  evidently  desirous  of  gaining 
his  attention  ;  and  in  fact  did  gain  it,  for  Herbert 
Stanhope  seemed  at  times  very  much  amused 
by  her  childish  remarks,  and  could  not  forbear 
smiling  at  the  continual  flow  of  lively  nonsense 
she  kept  up.  Amy,  too,  delighted  to  see  and 
speak  with  so  valued  a  friend,  was  for  the  time 
gay  and  talkative.  This  caused  Kate  to  wonder 
again  :  she  looked  at  Amy  talking  and  laughing 
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with  Herbert,  and  saw  her  a  totally  different 
being  to  what  she  had  been  accustomed  to  think 
her;  all  her  former  bashfulness,  her  late  affec- 
tation and  unevenness  of  temper  appeared  to 
have  vanished,  and  she  seemed  graceful,  happy^ 
and  unembarrassed — she  could  not  understand 
her. 

At  length  the  little  party  broke  up  ;  Herbert 
bid  them  good  night,  and  after  his  departure 
the  vivacity  of  Lady  Eveline's  spirits  evidently 
lessened,  she  also  rose  and  went  home — but 
not  to  think  or  dream  of  Seymour  Glenallan. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


L'hypocrisie  est  un  hommage  que  le  vice  rend  a  la  vertue. 

Rochefoucauld. 


The  first  evening  that  Amy  passed  at  Bouverie 
Castle  was  not  an  agreeable  one,  although  the 
master  of  the  house  welcomed  her  more  kindly 
than  she  expected  him  to  do.  Strange  feelings 
entered  her  mind,  as  she  traversed  its  ancient 
demesnes;  in  her  childhood  she  had  often 
visited  the  Castle  as  a  show  place,  little  dreaming 
that  the  future  would  see  her  the  wife  of  its 
possessor's  rich  and  haughty  heir ;  some  time 
after,  as  Cecil  Bouverie's  betrothed,  full  of  tlie 
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sweet  imaginings  of  a  first  love,  had  she  gazed 
upon  its  spacious  apartments  with  mingled  feelings 
of  love  and  reverence,  for  they  were  the  home 
of  him  in  whose  affection  her  whole  happiness 
consisted,  and  as  such  were  to  her  sacred,  were 
by  her  beloved  !  Now,  she  entered  them  the 
wife  indeed  of  Cecil,  but  the  sHghted,  the 
neglected  one  ;  she  entered  them,  her  spirit 
even  still  more  wounded  and  humbled  than  it 
had  hitherto  been,  for  as  her  eye  lighted  upon 
the  stately  edifice  which  she  discerned  in  the 
distance,  its  venerable  appearance  recalled  to 
her  mind  her  own  lack  of  ancestral  honours, 
and  the  contempt  her  husband  cherished  for 
her  on  that  account. 

Bouverie  Castle  was  not  a  pleasant  looking 
place  ;  its  walls  were  blackened  to  that  respect- 
able hue  which  betokens  high  antiquity  ;  and  it 
had  an  air  of  gloomy  grandeur  not  at  all  calculated 
to  dispel  the  depressing  influence  Amy's  musings 
produced  upon  her  spirits.  The  building  looked, 
as  Lady  Eveline  observed  when  she  once  visited 
it,  as  proud  and  as  stern  as  Sir  Arthur  himself. 
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There  might  have  been  many  improvements, 
however,  made  in  the  grounds  and  the  castle, 
but  their  present  proprietor  attempted  none, 
and,  though  kept  in  thorough  repair,  they  had 
not  been  materially  altered  since  the  death  of 
his  father  Sir  Dudley  Bouverie,  who  was  well 
known  throughout  the  country  for  a  proud,  im- 
perious, and  withal  a  miserly  man. 

In  the  latter  respect  his  son  greatly  differed 
from  him,  for  his  house  was  a  hospitable  one, 
and  his  table  and  entertainments  sumptuous— 
so  sumptuous,  indeed,  that  some  people  felt  in- 
clined to  censure  him  as  being  too  extravagant, 
until  they  reflected  upon  the  immense  riches  he 
was  said  to  possess,  and  acknowledged  it  was 
better  to  spend  them  as  he  did,  and  thus  pro- 
mote their  circulation,  instead  of  hoarding  them 
up,  as  Sir  Dudley  had  done.  He  was  also  mu- 
nificiently  generous  to  the  poor  ;  only  his  bear- 
ing towards  them  being  haughty  and  cold,  he 
left  them  to  infer  that  he  supplied  their  wants, 
and  attended  to  their  comforts,  not  so  much 
from  a  real  feeling  of   benevolence  as  from  a 
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conviction  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so  ;  and 
thus,  though  much  respected  throughout  the 
country,  he  was  not  universally  liked.  Indeed* 
he  was  too  eccentric  a  character  to  be  beloved 
even  by  those  of  his  own  rank  in  society  ;  for 
with  the  tastes  and  accomplishments  of  a  finished 
gentleman,  and  free  access,  whenever  he  chose, 
into  the  highest  circles,  he  sometimes  led  the 
life  of  a  hermit,  and  spent  weeks  at  the  Castle 
in  a  state  of  utter  seclusion,  refusing  to  see  any 
one,  not  even  excepting  his  nephew.  He  never 
had  a  friend ;  he  did  not  seem  to  wnsh  for 
one,  for  the  slightest  approach  to  cordiality  on 
the  part  of  any  of  his  acquaintance  appeared  to 
render  him  more  reserved  to  those  who  betrayed 
such  warmth  of  feeling,  and  to  freeze  up  every 
vestige  of  interest  which  he  might  have  before- 
hand felt  for  them.  The  Castle,  however,  was 
at  present  full  of  visitors,  and  their  company 
afforded  sensible  relief  to  Cecil  and  Amy,  who 
dreading  nothing  so  much  as  being  for  any 
length  of  time  in  each  others  society,  were 
pleased  that  in  attending  to  the  guests  they 
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could  find  a  plausible  pretext  for  being  as  little 
together  as  possible.  Gradually,  too,  the  young 
wife  became  accustomed  to  the  life  and  bustle 
around  her,  and  emerging  from  her  reserve,  en- 
tered with  some  degree  of  excitement  into  the 
task  she  had  lately  imposed  upon  herself,  be- 
ginning to  acquire,  but  slowly  and  impercepti- 
bly, those  graces,  and  that  self-possession  which 
she  so  enviously  admired.  And  as  she  pro- 
gressed in  her  schemes,  the  old  walls  of  the 
castle  did  not  seem  to  frown  so  darkly  upon 
her,  nor  did  she  feel  so  humbled  in  heart  and 
spirit  as  when  she  first  entered  them. 

"  What  a  beautiful  morning  !"  thought  Amy, 
as  about  a  week  after  her  arrival  at  Bouverie 
Castle,  she  was  returning  from  a  drive  to  Mr. 
Stanhope's,  whither  she  had  been  to  see  him, 
and  looking  up  at  the  brilliant  sun  and  sky 
above  her  head,  she  sank  back  in  her  seat  with 
a  happy  smile  upon  her  lips  ;  people  do  some- 
times feel  the  influence  of  a  bright  and  sunny 
day  upon  their  spirits — there  is  no  sentimental- 
ism  in  that ! 
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Kate,  who  was  her  usual  companion  in  her 
walks  and  drives,  had  that  morning  remained 
at  home  ;  and  Amy,  being  alone,  felt  upon  the 
point  of  indulging  herself  in  a  long  reverie, 
when  she  was  suddenly  startled  by  the  sound 
of  a  cry,  which  seemed  to  be  uttered  at  a  short 
distance  off.  Rising  hastily  from  her  seat,  she 
looked  around,  and  perceived  a  pony  at  full 
galop  on  the  road  before  her,  while  a  young 
boy,  whom  she  supposed  its  master,  appeared 
to  be  struggling  against  the  current  of  a  small 
stream,  by  the  side  of  which  the  phaeton  had 
been  for  some  time  lazily  rolling  along.  This 
stream  ran  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  highway, 
and  Amy,  ordering  the  coachman  to  drive  down 
an  easy  descent  into  the  water,  the  child  was 
soon  extricated  from  his  perilous  position  by 
the  footman,  and  lifted  into  the  carriage. 

"  Wet  with  the  immersion  he  had  received, 
the  boy^s  long  light  hair  was  plaistered  round  a 
pale  wan  face,  where  a  pair  of  sharp,  inteUigent 
looking  eyes  now  gleamed  with  passion.  He 
did  not  at  first  take  any  notice  of  Amy,  but 
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leaning  over  the  side  of  the  carriage,  shook  his 
little  fist  at  the  pony  that  was  racing  at  full 
speed  from  them,  and  exclaimed,  '*  Ah !  you 
have  done  that  again,  sir,  have  you  ?  you  shall 
have  it  soundly  when  you  and  I  get  home  '." 
then  turning  to  Amy,  "  What  do  you  think, 
ma'am  V  he  added,  "  he  has  pitched  me  twice 
into  the  water  within  this  fortnight/' 

"  Indeed  !''  said  Amy,  **  then  you  ought  not 
to  ride  him.  But  where  do  you  live,  my  poor 
child  ?  I  must  take  you  home  directly,  for  you 
are  terribly  wet.  Here  take  this  shawl  and 
wrap  it  round  you  ;  you  are  cold,  are  you  not  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  boy,  who  appeared  to 
be  about  nine  years  old,  "  yes,  it's  very  cold ; 
but  I  don't  live  very  far  off — only  in  that  great 
house  which  you  see  behind  the  trees." 

*'  That  is  full  a  mile  distant,"  rejoined  Amy, 
as  she  wiped  the  dripping  face  and  hair  of  the 
child  ;  "  yet  there  is  no  place  nearer  where  you 
can  take  off  these  wet  things,  so  we  must  drive 
there  as  quickly  as  we  can." 

And   telling   the   coachman  to  increase    the 
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speed  of  his  horses,  and  to  turn  in  the  direction 
which  the  child  pointed  out,  she  again  addressed 
the  latter,  and  asked  his  name. 

"  Edwin  Haviland,"  answered  he. 

'^  Haviland,  '  repeated  Amy  with  a  sudden 
start. 

*'  Yes,'^  rejoined  the  boy,  **  it's  a  pretty 
name,  isn't  it  ?" 

"Very,"  Amy  replied ;  then  added,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "  How  came  you  to  be  alone 
with  your  mischievous  httle  pony?  where  is 
your  papa?   your  mamma?" 

"  Which  mamma  do  you  mean?''  asked  Ed- 
win ;  "  my  own  mamma,  or  her  ladyship  ?  My 
own  mamma  is  dead,  you  know  ;  and  I  never 
go  about  with  her  ladyship  or  papa." 

''  Why?"  said  Amy. 

"  Because  I  don't  like  to ;  they  are  both  of 
them  so  cross,''  he  answered.  "  Papa  wasn't 
cross  a  long  time  ago  ;  now  he  is — her  ladyship 
made  him  cross  to  me,  I  know.  And  I  declare 
here  is  her  ladyship,"  he  continued  in  no  very 
pleased  tone,  and  he  started  up  in  the  phaeton, 
"  she  is  coming  this  way.'* 
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Amy's  heart  beat  fast,  yet  she  did  not  turn 
round  to  see  whether  the  child's  words  were 
true  or  not,  for  believing  them  to  be  so,  she  en- 
deavoured to  control  the  emotion  which  Lady 
Haviland's  name  or  presence  always  excited  in 
her  bosom  ;  nor  was  it  until  she  heard  a  horse's 
tramp  close  to  the  carriage,  and  the  voice  of  the 
countess  addressing  her  stepson,  that  she  could 
find  courage  enough  to  meet  her  eye,  or  bid  the 
coachman  slacken  the  speed  of  his  horses.  At 
first  a  bow  was  merely  exchanged  between  the 
two  ladies,  for  Lady  Haviland,  anxiously  ad- 
dressing Edwin,  seemed  to  bestow  all  her  atten- 
tion upon  him. 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  she  said,  '^  your  papa 
and  I  have  been  much  distressed  about  you,  for 
we  met  Selim  just  now,  and  knew  you  had  been 
dismounted.  A  labouring  man  also  told  us  he 
saw  you  pass  in  this  lady's  carriage,  and  from 
your  appearance  he  thought  you  must  have 
fallen  into  the  water — was  it  so  ?" 

The  boy  wrapped  himself  closer  in  the  shawl 
which  Amy  lent  him,  and  answered   sullenly, 
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"  Yes — he  threw  me  into  the  water— that  was 
all." 

*'And  he  has  done  it  before,"  rejoined  the 
countess,  "  why  will  you  ride  him,  Edwin  ?  you 
know  your  papa  does  not  wish  you  to  do  so/' 

"  My  own  mamma  gave  him  to  me,  and  I 
will  ride  him  ;  I  am  not  going  to  let  him  be 
sold,  I  can  tell  you,''  answered  he. 

*'  Then  you  will  be  killed  or  drowned  some 
day  or  other,  you  self-willed  boy,"  said  the 
countess  impatiently. 

"  That  wouldn't  much  matter,"  replied  the 
child,  "  her  ladyship  and  papa  wouldn't  care 
about  that." 

'*  For  shame,  Edwin  !  how  can  you  say  so?" 
cried  Lady  Haviland,  "  for  shame  !"  And  she 
deeply  reddened  at  the  boy's  words,  for  she 
felt  that  in  reference  to  herself  they  were  in  some 
degree  true,  and  this  before  a  stranger  was  rather 
to  her  unpleasant. 

•'  Her  ladyship  's  in  a  passion  now  !"  ex- 
claimed Edwin  with  a  mischievous  laugh,  as  he 
saw  her  sparkhng  eyes,  and  crimsoned  cheeks. 

Lady  Haviland  bit  her  lip,  and   turning  to- 
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wards  Amy,  ^*  Children  are  obstinate  little  beings 
at  times,'*  said  she  with  a  placid  smile,  "  deny 
them  a  slight  gratification  and  they  will  hate 
you  for  the  moment ;  their's,  however,  is  not  a 
long  lived  anger,  and  they  do  not  mean  what 
they  say.  Edwin  knows,  and  will  no  doubt 
feel  in  a  few  minutes  that  I,  and  his  papa,  love 
him  very  much." 

*' What  stories  you  are  telling!"  cried  the 
boy,  with  a  look  of  indignation. 

Lady  Haviland  did  not  seem  to  hear  him. 

**  I  believe,"  said  she,  addressing  Amy  in  a 
soft  and  conciliating  manner,  *•'  J  believe  we 
have  met  before." 

"  At  Chiswick,"  answered  Amy,  endeavouring 
to  smile. 

"  Ah  yes !"  rejoined  the  countess  graciously, 
''  you  are  not  easily  forgotten  when  once  seen  ; 
but  1  httle  thought  I  should  have  the  pleasure 
of  thanking  you  for  such  a  service  as  this — the 
saving  of  that  dear  child's  life." 

Edwin  looked  up  sharply  at  the  countess, 
and  his  countenance  for  the  moment  was  over- 
shadowed with  a  cunning,  sinister  expression — 
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an  expression  which  seemed  to  belong  more  to 
an  old  man's  face  than  a  child's,  till  it  settled, 
into  a  look  of  intense  dislike,  then  leaning  back 
in  the  carriage,  he  shivered  and  complained  of 
the  cold. 

"  Let  us  drive  on — we  have  stopped  too  long 
— he  will  catch  cold/'  said  Amy,  casting  a 
hurried  glance  upon  little  Edwin  ;  then  seeing 
Lady  Haviland  vainly  endeavouring  to  keep 
her  horse  close  to  the  phaeton,  she  turned 
round,  and  obliged  herself  to  say,  "  Would 
your  ladyship  wish  a  seat  in  the  carriage  ?  the 
servant  can  take  your  horse  and  lead  it  home." 

"  The  very  favour  I  was  about  to  take  the 
hberty  of  asking  for,"  answered  the  conntess, 
with  a  graceful  smile,  "  as  I  felt  you  would  ex- 
cuse me  doing  so  in  such  circumstances  as 
these,  stranger  though  1  am  to  you.  But  as 
to  troubling  your  servants  with  that  creature, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  it — my  own  are  a  very 
little  way  behind  us,  I  believe  ;  J  rode  hither 
faster  than  the  earl,  for  my  anxiety  respecting 
Edwin  was  great,  and  so  I  lost  sight  of  them 
— I  see  where  they  are  now." 
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And  beckoning  to  some  one  in  the  distance, 
in  a  few  minutes  a  liveried  servant  rode  up, 
assisted  her  to  dismount,  and  received  orders 
to  tell  his  master  that  Lord  Edwin  was  safe  and 
well.  The  boy,  meanwhile,  did  not  seem  to 
take   the  slightest  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

"  And  may  I  inquire  the  name  of  my  kind 
friend  ?'^  said  the  countess,  as  she  seated  her- 
self in  the  carriage,  by  the  side  of  Amy,  "  the 
name  of  her  to  whom  I  am  so  deeply  in- 
debted?" 

^'  My  name  is  Bouverie/'  answered  Amy, 
and  she  looked  up  at  Lady  Haviland  to  see 
what  effect  the  intelligence  would  have  upon 
her,  little  imagining  that  she  knew  her  per- 
fectly well  by  sight,  even  before  they  met  at 
Chiswick.  She  looked  up  expecting  to  see  a 
sudden  blush,  or  a  feeling  of  distress  expressed 
upon  her  features  ;  she  saw  none.  Lady  Havi- 
land seemed  only  slightly  surprised,  and  merely 
exclaimed,  "  Indeed  !  surely  you  are  not  any 
relation  to  Kate  Bouverie,  with  whom  I  was 
once    so    intimate  —  Kate    Bouverie    of   Eaton 
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Square  ?  but  she  had  no  sister — I  must  be  mis- 
taken— yet  there  is  a  strong  hkeness  between 
you  about  the  eyes  and  mouth." 

And  as  if  to  examine  that  likeness,  Lady  Havi- 
land  bent  her  keen  black  eyes  upon  Amy's  for  a 
moment  or  two ;  w  hile  in  reality  she  endea- 
voured to  see  whether  she  knew  of  her  former 
engagement  with  Cecil.  She  was  not  aware 
that  accident  had  revealed  the  whole  truth  of 
their  intimacy  to  her,  and  trusting  to  the 
strength  of  her  own  penetration,  and  Amy's 
wellknown  simplicity  of  thought  and  feeling  to 
discern  this,  she  was  ready  to  mark  and  in- 
terpret the  slightest  shade  of  emotion  which 
she  observed  upon  her  countenance.  And 
Amy  could  not  stand  the  scrutiny ;  with  a  cold 
thrill  of  intense  dislike  felt  for  the  woman  who 
robbed  her  of  her  peace,  and  thus  lightly  ad- 
verted to  the  sister  of  him  whom  she  had  loved 
— even  still  allowed  herself  to  love,  though 
novv  the  wife  of  another  man,  she  turned  away 
her  head,  and  answered  in  a  scarcely  audible 
voice,  "  Betw  een  Miss  Bouverie  and  I  ?  We 
are  no  relations — I,  I  am  her  brother's  wife." 
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The  countess  saw  that  ill-concealed  expression 
of  dislike  spread  over  her  features,  and  guessed 
some  rumour  of  the  truth  had  reached  her  ears, 
yet  her  assurance  did  not  forsake  her  ;  taking 
an  arduous  though  politic  course,  in  a  voice 
whose  tones  were  neither  too  indifferent,  nor 
yet  too  anxious,  she  replied,  as  though  the  re- 
collection of  her  bygone  friendship  with  him, 
was  not  entirely  disagreeable  to  her,  "  What 
of  Cecil  Bouverie  ?"  then  added,  **  Excuse  my 
rudeness — I  knew  your  husband  a  long,  long 
time  ago  ;  we,  in  fact,  were  children  together — 
playmates  ;  but  somehow  or  other  the  intimacy 
was  broken  off,  and  I  have  not  seen  much  of 
him  lately."  She  did  not  wish  to  appear  to  de- 
ceive Amy  with  any  show  of  pique  against  him, 
as  she  thought  she  might  some  day  chance  to 
hear  that  they  were  still  friends. 

Again  a  shudder  of  abhorrence  crept  over 
Amy's  frame,  she  became  pale  with  suppressed 
emotion  and  dislike ;  and  it  was  perhaps  well 
for  her  that  Lady  liaviland^s  eye  was  not  then 
fixed  upon  her,  or  she  might  have  too  clearly 
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seen  the  real  feelings  which  were  struggling 
within  her  heart.  She  could  not  answer  ;  but 
the  countess  ascribing  her  silence  to  natural 
timidity,  did  not  wonder  at  it,  and  was  about 
to  make  some  other  remark,  when  she  saw  that 
little  Edwin,  who  had  been  silent  for  some 
time,  was  shivering  with  cold,  and  leaning  for- 
ward against  Amy. 

;  "Sit  up,  Edwin,"  said  she,  "do  you  not  see 
that  your  clothes  will  render  Mrs.  Bouverie's 
as  wet  as  your  own  ?" 

"  She  does  not  care  about  that,"  replied  the 
child,  "  do  you  ?"  said  he,  looking  up  in  Amy's 
face,  "  I  am  so  ill." 

"  No,  dear,"  Amy  answered,  kindly,  "  lean 
against  me  as  much  as  you  like,  we  shall  soon 
be  home  now,  I  dare  say." 

"  You  are  too  indulgent,  too  kind,  Mrs.  Bou- 
verie,"  said  Lady  Haviland. 

"  He  looks  cold  ;  he  is  really  ill,'^  observed 
Amy. 

"Are  you,  Edwin?"  asked  the  countess, 
'*  come,  then  and  lean  on  me." 
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"  Yes,  and  then  be  scolded  for  spoiling  your 
dress,  like  you  say  I  do  the  sofa  coverings  in 
the  drawing-room  whenever  I  touch  them,*'  re- 
plied he,  in  a  sharp  quick  tone. ''  "  No,  I  will 
lean  on  Mrs.  Bouverie/' 

"  He  is  so  obstinate,'^  said  Lady  Haviland, 
with  a  pitying  smile,  "  so  obstinate  !  but  then 
he  has  been  very  injudiciously  indulged,  poor 
little  fellow, — yet  I  am  sorry  that  his  obstinacy 
should  thus  inconvenience  you,  Mrs.  Bou- 
verie  '* 

"Do  not  mention  it,"  replied  Amy,  "be- 
sides, we  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  drive." 

And  as  she  said  this,  the  carriage  rolled 
through  a  park  entrance,  and  passed  quickly 
up  to  the  door  of  a  large  heavy  looking  stone 
mansion. 

"  There's  uncle  Melville,  there's  uncle  Mel- 
ville 1"  cried  Edwin,  in  sudden  delight,  as  a  fat 
red-faced  man  entered  the  house  ;  "  uncle  Mel- 
ville, I  am  here  !" 

And  the  elderly  gentleman  thus  apostro- 
phised, instantly  turned  back,  and   by  the  time 
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the  phaeton  stopped,  was  at  its  side,  taking  off 
his  hat  to  the  ladies,  with  a  "  How  d'ye  do. 
Lady  Haviland  ?"  he  immediately  addressed 
Edwin. 

*'  Why,  my  boy,"  he  said,  **  how  comes  this? 
Where  have  you  been  ?  and  what  have  you 
been  doing?  I  came  down  to  fetch  you  to 
dinner  to-day — has  Selim  played  you  another 
trick?" 

"  Yes,  uncle ;  and  this  lady,  when  I  was 
floundering  about  in  the  water,  as  old  Sam 
would  say,  had  me  pulled  out,  and  brought  me 
home,"   ^ 

*'  Much  obliged  to  her,"  replied  the  old  gen- 
tleman, taking  off  his  hat  again.  But,  Edwin, 
you  must  not  ride  him  any  more,  unless  you 
like  these  duckings  every  now  and  then — what 
say  you,  madam  ?"  said  he,  addressing  Amy, 

"  Why,  he  seems  a  dangerous  little  creature," 
answered  she  ; J "  I  certainly  would  not  ride  him 
again,  if  I  were  this  young  gentleman." 

"  That  is  what  I  have  always  told  him.  Lord 
Melville,"  observed  Lady  Haviland,  "  only  he 
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never  listens  to  rae — he  is  a  little  inclined  to 
be  self-willed,  you  know,"  she  added  with  a 
smile. 

"  So  are  other  people,"  answered  the  person 
to  whom  she  spoke,  and  who  did  not  seem 
much  to  relish  the  remark.  "  But  come,  my 
poor  child/^  continued  he,  "here  we  are  all  talk- 
ing, and  keeping  you  in  the  cold — come,  out 
with  you  at  once  1" 

And  pushing  aside  the  servant  men,  who 
were  crowding  round  the  carriage,  the  good- 
natured  old  fellow  took  his  little  nephew  in  his 
arms,  and  was  about  to  carry  him  off,  when  the 
child  suddenly  cried  out,  **  I  must  say  good- 
bye to  Mrs.  Bouverie,  uncle,  I  must." 

"  Very  well,  so  you  shall,"  answered  his 
uncle ;  and  back  he  carried  him  to  the  car- 
riage, saying,  "  there,  be  quick  Edwin,  for  if 
you  stay  long  with  these  wet  clothes  about  you, 
we  shall  have  you  laid  up  with  the  rheumatism, 
like  old  Sam." 

**  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  old  Sam  !"  laughed  the  boy, 
*^  what !  and  always  rub  my  knee   as  he  does, 
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just  like  as  if  I  had  broken  it  ?  I  never  go  into 
the  stables,  but  what  he  begins  to  rub  it,  and 
tell  me  how  bad  he  is — is'nt  he  droll !  Good- 
bye, Mrs.  Bouverie,  good-bye — won*t  you  kiss 
me  ?  you  are  like  my  own  mamma — you  have 
the  same  pretty  hair/^ 

And  twining  his  hands  in  her  long  golden 
ringlets,  as  she  bent  down  to  comply  with  his 
wish,  he  looked  at  them  with  delight,  "  I  w^ill 
come  and  see  you  when  I  am  well,  Mrs.  Bou- 
verie," said  he,  "  I,  and  uncle  Melville — but  I 
shall  be  ill  now,  I  think — I  am  so  cold  V 

And  while  his  uncle  carried  him  up  the 
stone  steps  of  the  portico,  he  still  looked  back 
after  the  carriage,  from  whence  the  countess 
then  descended,  and  with  many  thanks  and 
apologies  for  the  inconvenience  she  had  caused 
her,  bade  Amy  good  morning.  In  another 
moment  the  latter  made  her  parting  bow,  and 
drove  rapidly  away. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Thekla,  you  are  no  more  a  child.     Your  heart 

Is  now  no  more  in  nonage — for  you  love. 

And  boldness  dwells  with  love — that  you  have  prov'd. 

Wallenstein. 

Passion's  fierce  illapse 
Rouses  the  mind's  whole  fabric. 

Akenside. 

N'esperez  pas  faire  revenir  un  mari  par  les  plaintesles  cha- 
grins, les  reproches  :  le  seul  moyen  est  la  patience  et  la  douceur 
L'impatience  aigrit  et  aliene  les  ceeurs ;  la  douceur  les  ramene. 

M<le  DE    MaINTENON. 

The  day  after  the  accident,  a  party,  of  eques- 
trians, consisting  of  Amy,  and  Kate,  Cecil,  Sir 
Arthur,  and  two  or  three  visitors,  were  assembled 
in  the  courtyard  of  Bouverie  Castle,  preparatory 
to  Laving  it   for  a  morning  ride.     They  were 
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all  mounted  and  ready  to  set  forward,  when  Sir 
Arthur  turned  to  look  at  a  beautiful  mare,  that 
an  old  white-haired  groom  was  leading  back  to 
the  stables. 

"  For  whom  did  you  saddle  Gulnare?"  he 
asked, 

'^  For  M.is8  Kate,  sir,"  answered  the  man, 
"  but  she  won't  ride  her." 

"  Why  not,  Kate  ?"  said  Sir  Arthur.  "  I 
purchased  her  only  a  week  ago,  and  up  to  that 
time,  she  had  been  ridden  by  Mrs.  Sybil  Hart- 
ley— what  fault  do  you  find  with  her  ?" 

*^  She  is  too  strong  in  the  mouth  for  me,^' 
answered  Kate,  "  and  she  has  an  unpleasant 
trick  or  too — I  do  not  like  such  a  skittish 
creature." 

*'  Skittish  I  she's  not  skittish,  Miss  Kate," 
said  the  old  groom,  patting  the  horse's  neck, 
"she's  only  a  mettlesome  little  thing — you 
could  easily  hold  her  in." 

"  Not  I,  Saunders ;  I  had  no  power  over  her 
the  other  day,  when  she  raced  round  the  park 
with  me,"  rejoined  Kate. 
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"Aye,  but  then  she  had  been  kept  two  or 
three  days  in  the  stables,  and  might  have  been 
somewhat  fresh,  miss,"  repUed  he ;  "  she's 
just  the  thing  for  you,  take  my  word  for  it." 

"  I  tell  you  no,  Saunders,"  said  Kate,  "  I 
like  Rosabel  best.'* 

'*  Ah  !  Rosabel,"  muttered  the  old  man,  w  ho 
seemed  a  privileged  talker,  *'  she  is  always 
petted  by  master  and  you,  miss,  she's  not  a 
favourite  of  mine  anyhow." 

**  Well,  well,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  not 
to  mount  Gulnare,"  at  last^  Kate  answered, 
rather  impatiently,  "  so  you  must  take  her 
back  to  the  stables." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  I  must.  Miss  Kate,  for  I 
see  you  don't  intend  to  ride  her,"  said  the  old 
man,  when  he  saw  that  all  his  arguments  were 
ineflfective ;  yet  he  did  not  immediately  obey 
her,  but  stood  waiting  for  the  departure  of  the 
whole  party. 

"  We  shall^have  a  capital  ride,  Mr.  Mervyn," 
observed  Kate  to  one  of  the  gentlemen,  who 
acted  as  her  cavalier  ;  "  we  have  all  the  morning 
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before  us.  Ah  !  what  are  they  stopping  for  ?" 
added  she,  looking  at  Sir  Arthur  and  Amy,  who 
suddenly  reined  in  their  horses  and  turned  back, 
as  they  were  about  to  pass  through  the  castle 
gate,  "  what  are  they  stopping  for  ?" 

"  There  is  a  carriage  about  to  enter,  if  I 
mistake  not,^'  answered  the  gentleman,  "  do  you 
not  hear  the  sound  of  wheels  }'' 

*' Distinctly,"  returned  Kate,  "there  is  no 
chance  of  a  mistake  about  the  matter." 

And  she  had  scarcely  finished  speaking,  be- 
fore an  open  barouche  drove  into  the  courtyard. 
Little  did  she  or  any  of  the  party,  expect  to  see 
Lady  Haviland  within  it ;  but  there  she  was  ; 
and  after  bowing  gracefully  and  smilingly  to 
Sir  Arthur  and  his  friends,  and  scarcely  glancing 
at  Cecil,  before  she  offered  any  explanations  as 
to  the  cause  of  her  appearance  at  Bouverie 
Castle,  she  turned  round,  and  particularly  ad- 
dressed herself  to  Amy : 

'^  We  parted  so  suddenly  yesterday,"  said  she, 
"  that  I  had  not  time  to  thank  you  for  your 
kindness   to   poor  Edwin,  who,   I  am  sorry  to 
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say,  is  rather  feverish  this  morning,  so  I  am 
come  hither  now  to  express  the  earl's  and  my 
own  gratitude  more  fully."  And  earnestly  and 
kindly  she  thanked  her  over  and  over  again. 

Amy,  surprised  at  her  sudden  appearance, 
could  not  do  more  than  force  a  smile,  express 
her  concern  that  little  Edwin  should  suffer 
from  the  accident,  and  hope  he  would  not  feel 
its  effects  for  any  length  of  time. 

*'  I  sincerely  trust  not,"  answered  the  coun- 
tess, "yet  I  have  some  fears  for  him  ;  at  times 
his  health  is  rather  delicate,  and  I  am  distressed 
to  think  the  sudden  shock  which  it  must  have 
yesterday  received,  may  weaken  still  more." 
Then  with  a  consciousness  that  her  presence 
at  the  castle  must  appear  strange  to  both  Cecil 
and  the  master  of  the  house,  she  turned  towards 
the  latter,  and  more  by  her  looks  and  manner, 
than  by  words,  seemed  to  apologize  for  the 
abruptness  of  her  visit. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause ;  Cecil,  Kate, 
and  Sir  x\rthur  had  been  wondering  at  the 
•cene  which  was  passing  before  them,  for  they 
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knew  nothing  of  Amy's  and  Lady  Haviland's 
rencontre,  till  at  length  Sir  Arthur,  with  a 
strenuous  effort  at  pohteness  that  the  conside- 
ration of  the  countess  being  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  his  house  forced  him  to,  notwith- 
standing his  long  conceived  contempt  of  her 
character,  and  what  he  deemed  the  matchless 
effrontery  of  her  present  appearance  at  the 
castle,  answered  her  with  a  sort  of  civil  enquiry 
as  to  the  purport  of  her  words. 

"  What  I"  exclaimed  Lady  Haviland,  "has 
not  Mrs.  Bouverie  told  you  of  Edwin's 
accident  ?" 

And  upon  receiving  an  assurance  that  she 
had  not,  she  instantly  entered  into  a  full  relation 
of  the  particulars,  while  Amy  looked  distressed 
and  anxious,  and  almost  continually  turned  her 
eyes  towards  her  husband,  to  see  whether  the 
presence  of  the  countess  caused  him  any  sur- 
prise or  agitation.  But  it  did  not ;  or  at  least, 
if  it  did,  his  feelings  were  not  betrayed  by  any 
visible  sign  to  her  searching  glance  ;  for  after 
the  first  slight  start  of  astonishment  with  which 
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he  greeted  her  entrance,  he  remained  as  coldlv 
and  as  quietly  grave  as  Sir  Arthur  himself. 
Kate  in  the  meantime,  stiffly  inclined  her  head 
in  return  for  the  gracious  bow  which  Lady 
Haviland  bestowed  upon  her,  then  kept  aloof, 
and  talked  to  the  gentleman  at  her  side,  wiihout 
again  deigning  to  look  at  or  speak  to  her. 

The  countess  felt  the  coldness  of  her  recep- 
tion on  all  sides,  from  the  chilling  hauteur  of 
Sir  Arthur  and  his  niece,  to  the  ill-concealed 
dislike  of  Amy,  and  after  a  short  stay,  prepared 
to  take  leave  of  them,  when,  as  with  an  affecta- 
tion of  gaiety  she  was  making  her  adieus,  her 
eye  fell  upon  the  mare  that  Kate  refused  to  ride, 
and  which  the  groom  had  not  yet  led  from  the 
courtyard. 

"  What  a  splendid  creature  !"  she  observed  ; 
"  do  none  of  you  ladies  ride  her  ?" 

"  Aye,  isn't  she  a  splendid  creature  ?"  said 
old  Saunders,  delighted  at  the  praise  she  be- 
stowed upon  his  favourite,  "  isn't  she,  your 
ladyship  ?" 

*'  Indeed  she  is/^  answered  the  countess,  and 
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turning  towards  Kate  and  Amy,  she  once  more 
repeated  her  inquiry. 

Kate  seeing  no  one  replied,  said,  "  No  ;  I 
prefer  a  horse  that  I  have  been  accustomed  to, 
and  so  does  Mrs.  Bouverie,  I  beheve.^' 

*'  What  a  pity,"  answered  Lady  Haviland, 
"she  is  just  the  animal  I  should  like  ;  but  then 
it  must  be  confessed  that  I  am  a  bold  rider." 

"  Yes,  that  you  are,  your  ladyship  !"  ex- 
claimed Saunders,  who  having  been  long  in  the 
service  of  Sir  Arthur,  had  known  the  countess 
well,  during  the  time  of  her  intimacy  with  the 
Bouverie  family,  and  now  thoughtlessly  alluded 
to  it,  in  the  admiration  that  the  remembrance  of 
her  skilful  horsemanship  excited  within  his 
mind.  "  Yes,  that  you  are ;  I  recollect  you 
when  but  a  little  lady  riding  over  hedges 
and  ditches  with  Master  Cecil  as  bravely  as 
any  young  gentleman  I  ever  seed  do  the  like  ; 
you  were  his  only  match  in  those  sort  of  doings, 
I  can  remember." 

Lady  Haviland  coloured,  so  did  Cecil  j  Kate 
looked  annoyed,  and  sharply  striking  her  horse 
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with  the  riding  whip  she  held  in  her  hand, 
addressed  a  word  or  two  to  Mr.  Mervyn ;  Amy 
kept  her  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
while  all  wished  they  had  spoken  in  time  to 
prevent  the  old  servant  giving  utterance  to  such 
disagreeable  reminiscences.  In  two  or  three 
minutes  more.  Lady  Haviland's  barouche  left 
the  castle  yard  and  relieved  them  of  her  pre- 
sence, and  shortly  after,  Sir  Arthur  and  his 
party  left  it  too. 

The  countess  had  no  other  intention,  in 
visiting  the  castle,  than  to  see  as  much  as  was 
possible  of  Cecil  Bouverie's  wife,  without  ac- 
tually making  her  acquaintance.  The  past 
opportunity  she  thought  a  good  one,  and  she 
thereupon  resolved  not  to  let  it  pass  by;  a 
morning  visit  she  imagined  would  enable  her  in 
some  measure  to  judge  of  Amy's  beauty  and 
merit,  satisfy  her  jealous  curiosity,  and  then 
she  might  let  the  matter  drop  ;  there  was  no 
further  need  of  any  intercourse  between  them. 
These  were  also  the  reasons  which  induced  her 
ladyship  to   speak   to   her  at   Chiswick,  and  on 
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the  past  day  accept  a  seat  in  her  carriage.  Yet 
she  went  away  dissatisfied  with  the  result  ot" 
her  manoeuvres  in  both  instances  ;  for  she  felt 
there  was  something  in  Amy  that  she  could  not 
fathom.  She  did  not  underrate  her  sense  or  feel- 
ings, because  a  woman  never  utterly  deceives 
another  woman  by  a  false  show  of  character;  and 
Amy's  large,  dark,  yet  downcast  eyes,  at  times 
expressed  a  maturity  of  thought,  which  partially 
revealed  to  Lady  Haviland's  penetrating  glance 
the  real  energy  of  her  character,  and  made  her 
doubt  whether  Cecil's  utter  indifference  towards 
her  would  be  of  long  continuance.  Beauty, 
sense,  and  feeling,  when  united  with  the  right, 
the  countess  uneasily  thought,  as  she  drove 
home  from  Bouverie  castle,  must  triumph  over 
her  own  selfish  schemes,  if  once  their  possessor 
knew  their  value  and  exerted  their  power. 
Truth,  divine  truth,  touched  her  conscience 
just  then,  and  spoke  out ;  and  a  dread  of  the 
future  came  over  her — the  future,  in  which  she 
at  that  moment  imagined   storms  and  clouds 
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were  gathering — life  is  not  even  to  the  heartless 
such  a  painless  thing  as  it  appears  ! 

"Where  is  Am}^  ?"  asked  Sir  Arthur,  when 
they  had  arrived  at  about  fifty  yards  from  the 
gate.  "I  do  not  see  her,"  and  looking  back, 
he  perceived  she  was  only  then  passing  through 
the  castle  gate. 

"  She  has  mounted  Gulnare,"  said  Kate,  as 
she  glanced  towards  her. 

**  Has  she?"  rejoined  Sir  Arthur,  '^  can  she 
manage  her?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  uncle,  but  she  is 
not  a  bad  horse-woman,"  answered  Kate. 

"  A  very  good  one,  I  should  say,"  observed 
Mr.  Mervyn,  '*  I  have  often  noticed  Mrs. 
Bouverie  in  the  parks." 

"Why  did  you  change  your  horse?"  said 
Sir  Arthur,  as  Amy  joined  them 

"  Because  this  is  a  prettier  looking  animal 
than  mine,"  she  replied,  "  Charley  is  so  very 
quiet,  that  there  is  no  pleasure  in  riding  him, 
and  as  Miss  Bouverie  did  not  wish  to  mount 
Gulnare,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  do  so." 
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"Are  you  then  a  better  horsewoman  than 
Kate  ?"  asked  Sir  Arthur. 

"  I  do  not  think  so,"  Amy  answered,  with  a 
smile,  "  but  I  am  not  at  all  timid." 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  keep  close  by  me,  and 
I  will  see  how  Gulnare  behaves  herself,"  Sir 
Arthur  rejoined,  "  we  must  not  set  her  down 
as  being  incurably  vicious,  because  Kate  has 
taken  a  fancy  against  her.'' 

"  I  hope  that  you  and  Mrs.  Bouverie  will 
have  no  occasion  to  repent  not  having  profited 
by  my  example,"  cried  Kate,  who  overheard 
his  last  words,  "  I  fancy  you  will." 

"  No  ill-natured  prophecies,  Kate,''  answered 
her  uncle,  "  ride  forward,  she  is  only  a  lively 
1  ttle  thing." 

"  Rather  too  hvely  for  me,"  persisted  Kate, 
"  look  how  impatiently  she  champs  the  bit." 

"  Well,  well,  ride  forward,"  said  Sir  Arthur 
once  more,  and  his  niece  obeyed  him. 

Sir  Arthur  often  liked  to  talk  with  Amy,  for 
there  was  a  simplicity  and  quiet  good  sense 
about  her  which  pleased  him,  and  when  in  her 
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society   he    seemed   always   less    haughty   and 
austere  than  at  other  times ;  while  she,  flattered 
that  he   took   notice  of  her,  listened  to  his  en- 
tertaining   and    instructive    conversation    with 
delight,  and  wondered  how  any  one  could  think 
him  the  proud  and   imperious  man  he  was  ge- 
nerally said  to   be.     To  day,  however,  she  ap- 
peared to  be   in   no  very  talkative  mood,  as  the 
presence  of  Lady  Haviland   had   disturbed  her 
spirits,  and  she  could  not  yet  acquire  that  self- 
control,    which    might    have    enabled    her    to 
answer  Sir  Arthur's   attempts  at  conversation 
with  corresponding  efforts.     Pre-occupied  with 
her  own  thoughts,  she  even  forgot  the  cautions 
she  had  received,  to  be  careful  of  the  mare  she 
rode  ;    and,    notwithstanding,   her    companion 
occasionall}?  reminded  her  of  them,'  sat  silently 
and  listlessly  in  her  saddle.     She  mounted  the 
animal  in  a  whim  of  jealousy  at  the  commend- 
ations bestowed  by  the  old  groom  upon   Lady 
Haviland's  skill  in  riding ;  she  wished  to  show 
Cecil  she  could  at  least  equal   her  ladyship  on 
that  point,  for  even  in   her  childhood's   days, 
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Amy  was  reckoned  a  fearless  rider,  and  had 
often  surpassed  Herbert  in  many  a  daring  feat. 
In  town,  however,  she  found  no  occasion  to 
display  her  excellence  in  this  accomplishment, 
and  neither  Kate  or  Sir  Arthur  knew  the  reck- 
less delight  which  she  experienced  in  pursuing 
it. 

**  Ride  more  carefully,"  said  Cecil  Bouverie 
to  Amy,  as  he  suddenly  pushed  forwards  to 
her  side  ;  *'  You  are  unsafely  mounted,  that 
mare  threw  Mrs.  Sybil  Hartley  but  a  short 
while  ago/' 

Surprised  and  pleased  that  she  had  excited 
him  to  take  an  interest  in  her  proceedings. 
Amy  glanced  up  at  him  with  a  quick,  eager 
look  of  pleasure,  and  answered  with  a  smile, 
"  I  can  manage  him." 

"  Not  if  you  ride  as  heedlessly  as  you  do 
now,"  returned  her  husband  ;  '*  before  long  you 
will  know  Gulnare  has  a  will  of  her  own,  which, 
if  she  once  gives  way  to,  you  will  not  find  so 
easy  to  check." 

"  Well,"  replied  Amy,   with  an    attempt  at 
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gaiety,  "  well,  and  I  have  a  will  of  my  own, 
too,  and  I  will  make  her  know  I  am  her  mis- 
tress." 

"  That,  perhaps,"  rejoined  Cecil,  "  is  more 
easily  said  than  done." 

And  he  fell  back  to  his  former  companions, 
while  Amy  made  her  steed  canter  forward  by 
the  side  of  Sir  Arthur's. 

"  We  shall  have  rain  before  long,"  observed 
Kate  to  Mr.  Mervyn,  "  how  heavy  the  clouds 
look." 

"  Yes,  and  not  only  rain,  but  from  their  ap- 
pearance, I  should  also  say  some  thunder;^' 
returned  that  gentleman,  looking  up  at  a  leaden 
coloured  sky,  on  the  surface  of  which,  a  few 
dull  red  streaks  of  light  were  visible. 

"  Do  not  prophecy  such  an  evil,"  said  Kate, 
*'  I  very  much  dishke  being  out  in  a  thunder 
storm." 

"  This  will  not  be  a  severe  one,"  rejoined  he. 

*'  Severe  or  not,  thunder  is  at  all  times  dis- 
agreeable to  me,"  answered  Kate,  '*  moreover, 
it  frightens  Rosabel." 
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"  Shall  we  turn  back  then  ?'* 

"  Turn  back  !  oh  no,  uncle  would  only  call 
me  a  foolish  girl,  and  bid  me  ride  on  ;  and  sup- 
posing it  did  not  happen  to  thunder,  I  should 
never  hear  the  last  of  it."    ' 

**  But  there  are  some  large  drops  of  rain  fall- 
ing even  now — I  fancy  it  will  prove  a  sharp 
shower  after  all/' 

**  I  do  not  care  about  the  rain,"  answered 
Kate,  "  I  only  deprecate  the  thunder-storm  you 
prophesy — but  ah  !"  she  exclaimed  with  a  start 
*'  there  is  one  flash  of  lightning  already  ;  I  did 
not  expect  it  so  soon — how  it  startled  me !  and 
poor  Rosabel  too." 

"And  it  has  done  still  more  mischief,  see, 
Mrs.  Bouverie's  horse  has  taken  fright,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.Mervyn,  suddenly  looking  forwards, 
and  spurring  his  horse  on. 

Pvate  looked  in  the  same  direction,  and  saw 
Amy  had,  indeed,  no  control  over  the  spirited 
animal  she  rode,  that  was  speeding  over  the 
wide  downs  on  which  they  were,  with  the  swift- 
ness of  a  race-horse.     Another  figure  on  horse 
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back,  whom  she  recognized  to  be  her  brother, 
followed  at  some  distance  behind,  evidently 
with  the  intention  of  gaining  ground  upon  the 
frightened  creature,  and  to  arrest  her  progress. 

"  If  Mrs.  Bouverie  keeps  her  seat,  there  is  no 
great  danger  to  be  feared,"  observed  Mr.  Mer- 
vyn,  as  Kate  and  he  gallopped  after  them  ; 
"  there  is  a  fair  run  before  her — these  downs 
are  wide  and  lengthy  enough.^' 

"  Yes,  except  she  turns  to  the  left,  where 
there  are  some  sharp  declivities  sufficiently  steep 
to  render  an  attempted  descent  over  them  a 
rather  unpleasant  affair,"  answered  Kate. 

''  Is  it  so?'"  said  Mr.  Mervyn,  *'  but  she  keeps 
her  seat  bravely." 

So  she  did  ;  Amy  was  not  easily  frightened, 
and  though  she  had  no  command  over  the  mare, 
yet  she  sat  firmly  in  the  saddle,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Cecil,  who  was  following  her  closely. 
But  at  length  her  cheek  grew  pale,  and  a  hasty 
dread  possessed  her;  Gulnare,  with  the  straight- 
ness  of  an  iirrow  flying  to  its  mark,  was  hurry- 
ing towards  the  uneven  ground  that  Kate  had  no- 
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ticed,  the  hollows  of  which  were  both  rugged 
and  steep,  and  the  thought  that  the  terrified 
animal,  if  not  arrested  in  its  course,  might 
plunge  down  their  descent,  arose  within  her 
mind,  and  struck  her  with  well  grounded  fear. 
She  knew  the  place  well,  for  it  was  only  four 
or  five  miles  distant  from  Wilverton,  and  more 
than  once  she  endeavoured  to  guide  the  horse 
in  another  direction,  although  she  could  not 
restrain  her  speed  ;  but  not  all  her  efforts  could 
accomplish  this  :  one  or  two  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning  following  the  first,  had,  if  possible,  re- 
doubled the  rapidity  with  which  she  raced  over 
the  downs,  and  a  few  minutes  after  her  first 
perception  of  the  danger,  Amy  found  herself 
within  thirty  yards  of  the  brink  of  an  almost 
perpendicular  opening  in  the  ground. 

When  the  mind  is  strongly  agitated  with  fear 
or  hope,  a  thousand  reflections  may  flash  through 
it  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  crowding  upon 
Amy's  in  a  few  moments  came  thoughts  of  her 
own  obstinacy  in  mounting  the  anjmal  she  rode, 
of  Cecil,  and  of  those  visions  of  another  world, 
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which  she  had  hitherto  shadowed  forth  as  be- 
longing to  the  future — the  future  !  the  next  in- 
stant seemed  destined  to  show  her  their  present 
reality.  But  love  was  uppermost — love  was 
still  all  powerful  in  the  heart  of  this  child  of 
earth,  scarcely  yet  disabused  of  the  dreaming 
happiness  she  once  believed  in  ;  above  hope, 
above  fear,  it  rose,  her  last  thought  for  Cecil, 
her  last  wish  to  disclose  the  affection  she  bore 
him,  that  he  might  feel  its  truth  after  her  death, 
and  know  she  had  loved  him  as  truly,  oh  !  more 
truly  than  Lady  Haviland  did. 

She  knew  he  was  following  on  her  traces, 
she  heard  his  horse's  tramp  in  the  distance,  for 
the  peals  from  the  thunder  clouds  above  her 
head,  were  momentarily  hushed,  and  her  ear 
could  discern  it,  and  dropping  the  reins  she  had 
hitherto  held,  turning  towards  him  with  that 
one  wild  wish  in  her  heart,  her  dark  eyes  set- 
tled on  his  advancing  figure,  an  earnest  look  of 
inextinguishable  love  flashed  over  her  pale  fea- 
tures,  a  prayer  for  herself,  for  him,  rose  to  her 
lips— and  the   next  moment  she  felt  that   she 
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should  be  struggling  against  a  frightful  death — 
a  few  minutes  after  dead  ! 

Was  it  so  ?  did  the  earthly  career  of  Amy 
Bouverie  thus  finish  ?  No !  there  were  yet 
higher  destinies  for  her  to  win,  yet  bitterer  trials 
for  her  to  endure.  Succour  was  nigh — from 
the  heavens  that  frowned  so  darkly  around  her 
it  came  ;  the  lurid  clouds  before  her  suddenly 
burst  open  in  one  vast  sheet  of  electric  light, 
and  the  mare  on  the  very  edge  of  the  declivity, 
startled  by  the  unexpected  shock,  swerved  aside, 
missed  her  footing,  fell,  and  dismounted  her 
rider. 

Amy  was  not  hurt  by  the  fall  ;  thrown  at 
some  distance  from  the  animal,  she  quickly  rose, 
and  before  Cecil  reached  the  spot,  was  standing 
by  the  side  of  Gulnare,  who  had  also  regained 
her  upright  position,  and  now,  perhaps,  asto- 
nished at  the  termination  of  her  freak,  stood 
quiet  and  trembling. 

"  You  are  safe  !"  exclaimed  Cecil,  as  he  leaped 
from  his  horse,  and  hastened  towards  her  ;  ''  are 
you  unhurt  V 
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"Yes,  perfectly  so;'^  answered  Amy,  whose 
voice  falteredj  and  whose  frame  shook  with  her 
past  excess  of  fear  ;  "  but/'  she  added,  as  she 
fixed  her  eyes  upon  her  husband's  face,  where  a 
strong  expression  of  anxiety  was  perceptible, 
•*  but  this  has  cured  me  of  carelessness." 

Cecil's  looks  expressed, — "And  of  obsti- 
nacy." 

Amy  continued,  ''  Poor  Gulnare  !  the  light- 
ning frightened  her,  I  suppose.  I  hope  she 
will  behave  herself  better  as  we  go  home." 

"  You  will  not  remount  her?"  said  Cecil  half 
inquiringly. 

"  Not  remount  her !"  exclaimed  Amy,  in 
some  astonishment,  "  why  should  1  not  do  so  ? 
how  am  1  to  return  home  ?  we  are  some  miles 
from  the  castle.'* 

"  Take  my  horse  then,*'  answered  Cecil,  "  or 
one  of  the  servants,  and  they  may  lead  yours 
back." 

"No,"  said  Amy,  who,  now  recovered  from 
her  terror,  stood  examining  Gulnare's  saddle, 
which  in  the  fall,  had  slipped  on  one  side  ;  **  no, 
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I  will  not  do  that,  because  there  is  no  clanger 
in  remounting  Gulnare,  she  is  too  subdued  at 
present,  to  attempt  such  another  run." 

"  You  do  not  know  that,"  rejoined  her  hus- 
band ;  **  the  storm  is  increasing  every  moment, 
and  she  may  be  again  easily  frightened  ;  you 
had  fair  warning  not  to  ride  her  this  morning  ; 
you  refused  to  take  it,  and  your  rashness  endan- 
gered your  life :  it  will  do  so  once  more — no 
one  but  a  tirst  rate  rider  should  mount  this 
creature." 

His  words  hurt  Amy's  pride,  for  she  thought 
the  latter  part  of  his  reply  alluded  to  Lady 
Haviland,  and  with  that  sudden  perversity  of 
temper,  which  belongs  to  passionate  people; 
with  the  obstinacy  of  a  child,  and  the  pique  of 
a  slighted  woman,  she  answered  : 

'*The  present  accident  might  have  happened 
to  the  best  of  riders,  and  it  would  not  have 
proved  a  dangerous  one  had  we  not  been  so 
near  this  part  of  the  downs — I  can  master  Gul- 
nare, and  I  will  remount  her.** 

"  You   will   peril    your     life   by     so    doing. 
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and  I  shall  be  mad  to  allow  it,"  answered  Cecil, 
slightly  provoked  by  her  obstinacy. 

**  Allow  it !  peril  my  life !"  she  repeated, 
turning  round  and  looking  him  full  in  the  face, 
her  large  black  eyes  flashing  contemptuously, 
for  the  thought  of  how  little  worth  her  life  or 
safety  were  to  him,  occurred  to  her  mind,  and 
jealousy  and  passion  dictated  her  reply,  "  peril 
my  life  !  and  what  if  I  do  ?  what  if  I  fell  dead 
from  her  this  moment — why  it  would  be  only 
ridding  you  of  a  hated  wife — allow  it!  it  would 
be  good  policy  on  your  part  to  do  so/^  And  with 
something  like  a  smile  on  her  pale  countenance 
she  moved  closer  to  Gulnare,  and  laid  her  hand 
upon  the  pummel,  as  if  she  intended  to  spring 
into  the  saddle,  but  Cecil  threw  his  arm  round 
her  waist,  and  held  her  firmly  on  the  spot  where 
she  stood. 

*'  1  am  not  the  scoundrel  you  take  me  to  be," 
said  he,  his  cheek  white  with  passion,  "  nor 
will  I  be  taunted  into  evil— "are  you  a  child 
that  you  cannot  listen  to  reason  ?" 

"You    thought    me    onu,"   exclaimed  Amy, 
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hastily  raising  her  eyes  to  his  with  a  bitter  look, 
"  do  you  think  so  now  ?  "  No,  I  see  you 
do  not — you  know  I  can  think,  feel,  suffer ; 
then  unloose  your  hold,  and  do  not  treat  me 
as  such — I  will  remount  this  animal." 

"  That  shall  not  be,''  he  replied,  "since  you 
force  me  to  speak  harshly — know  I  have  a  will, 
and  you  must  bend  to  it." 

"Bend  to  it?"  exclaimed  Amy,  and  her  lip 
curled  in  very  scorn  at  the  idea ;  '*  are  you 
speaking  to  a  wife  you  love,  or  to  one  whom 
your  conduct  has  absolved  in  some  degree  from 
implicit  obedience?  True,  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute is  of  little  moment,  but  surely  J  may  fol- 
low my  own  way  in  such  a  simple  thing  as  this, 
unless  you  wish  to  tyrannise  as  well  as  de- 
ceive." 

Cecil  for  one  minute  released  his  grasp,  and 
pushed  her  rudely  from  him — ''  Have  your  own 
way  then,"  said  he,  and  Amy  vaulted  lightly 
upon  Gulnare.  Yet  when  she  once  more 
turned  towards  her  husband,  she  perceived  he 
held  her  reins  in  his  hand,  and  although  she 
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asked  for  them,  he  did  not  resign  them  to  her, 
or  even  give  her  an  answer.  Whistling  to  his 
horse,  which  stood  at  a  Uttle  distance,  he  made 
him  gallop  to  where  they  were,  and  without 
again  addressing  Amy,  but  with  her  bridle  still 
in  his  hand,  he  mounted  him,  and  urging  both 
animals  to  a  brisk  trot,  soon  rejoined  the  rest 
of  the  party,  who  were  now  close  to  the  spot. 

Amy  was  in  that  state  of  mind,  in  which 
obstinacy,  pride,  and  anger,  struggles  against 
tenderness  and  humility  ;  and  the  heart  beat- 
ing as  if  it  would  burst  with  the  conflicting 
feelings  that  swell  within  it,  communicates  its 
agitation  to  the  whole  frame,  and  makes  it 
tremble  with  the  emotion  it  would  suppress. 
When  in  this  state  of  mind,  if  the  gentler  feel- 
ings are  excited  by  some  outward  token,  or 
word  of  interest,  they  will  overflow  the  heart, 
and  tears  will  spring  to  the  eyes  suddenly  and 
instantaneously  ;  if  on  the  contrary  it  is  met 
abroad  with  ii^difference  or  anger,  the  agitation 
felt  will  express  itself  in  the  voice,  and  the 
paleness  of  anger  ri^es   to   the  cheeks,   except 
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indeed  some  passing  thought  of  tenderness 
suddenly  subjugates  the  heart  to  its  influence, 
and  forces  it  to  acknowledge  its  power. 

There  are  people,  however,  who  from  a  na- 
tural or  acquired  strength  of  mind  can  more 
entirely  restrain  their  feelings  than  others  ;  and 
as  there  are  different  dispositions,  so  there  are 
different  methods  in  which  this  self-command 
may  be  exercised.  For  instance,  in  some  it 
will  evince  itself  in  a  calm,  grave,  and  silent 
appearance,  though  a  vehement  struggle  of 
feeling  is  all  the  while  taking  place  within 
them  ;  they  would  fail  in  their  self-control  did 
they  endeavour  to  divert  their  thoughts  to 
other  objects,  for  they  conquer  their  passion, 
by  looking  them  full  in  the  face,  and  crushing 
them  beneath  the  power  of  the  will.  Others 
force  themselves  to  speak,  act,  and  think  upon 
different  subjects,  and  carrying'  the  excitement 
of  spirits  occasioned  by  the  conflict  of  their 
feelings  into  the  strenuous  efforts  they  are 
making  to  conceal  them,  they  deaden  the  hidden 
struggle    of  their   hearts,   or   at   least   acquire 
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sufficient  self-command  not  to  betray  it  by  look 
or  speech.     These  dare  not  look  back  upon  the 
feelings  they  would  overpower ;  with   them  the 
mind  must  be  kept  constant  to  the  exertions  it 
is  making  to  forget  them  for  a  time — one   mo- 
ment's   relaxation   of    effort    necessarily   gives 
them  fresh   strength,  and  it   has   to  begin  its 
work  again.     In  this  cast  of  mind  a  passion 
endures   much  longer  than   in   the  former,  be- 
cause   it   does    not   grapple  with   the  foe,  and 
steadily  vanquish   it,  but  continually  eludes   it 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  coward,  and  so  has  its 
task    to    recommence     whenever    that   feeling 
is  strongly  acted  upon  by  reflection  or  circum- 
stances.    It  is  the  quiet  steady  elforts  of  strong 
reason  allied   to  an     unconquerable    will   that 
rarely  miss  their  aim ;  they  work  silently,  sted- 
fastly,  surely  ;  never  slacken  because  not  over- 
strained,  vanquish    all    dithculties,  and   finally 
gain  their  point. 

Amy's  disposition  was  not  of  the  latter  sort, 
although  she  might  have  rendered  it  so,  for  she 
had  good  sense,  and  a  firm   will  to  aid  her  in 
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the  change  ;  but  as  yet,  like  many  others,  she 
endeavoured  to  hide  and  shun  her  feelings 
rather  than  examine  and  thoroughly  control 
them,  and  with  the  passions  of  pride,  anger 
and  love,  alternately  thrilling  her  heart,  exert- 
ing all  the  powers  of  her  mind  in  unremitting 
service,  she  replied  to  the  questions  of  Sir  Ar- 
thur, gaily  related  the  happy  termination  of  the 
accident,  and  assured  them  that  she  had  re- 
ceived no  injury.  A  moment's  quiet  reflection 
would  have  urged  her  to  a  flood  of  tears. 

"And  why  did  you  remount  Gulnare?" 
asked  Sir  Arthur. 

*'  To  teach  her  better  behaviour,"  replied 
Amy,  "  if  I  had  allowed  her  to  be  led  com_ 
fortably  back  to  the  stables,  she  would  most 
probably  try  this  trick  again  ;  but  when  she 
knows  1  do  not  fiear  her,  she  will  not  do  so." 

'*  And  why  is  Cecil  holding  your  reins  ?'^ 
said  Kate,  "  is  she  still  unruly  ?  you  had  better 
dismount." 

"  Mr.  Bouverie  is  somewhat  over  solicitous 
about  my  safety,"  replied  Amy,  with  a  haughty 
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smile  ;  then  turning  towards  her  husband,  she 
added — "  Perhaps,  you  will  now  allow  me  to 
have  the  bridle?" 

He  gave  her  one  of  the  reins,  but  retained 
the  other,  and  thus  they  moved  on. 

Delivered  from  a  frightful  death,  almost 
miraculously,  with  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude 
towards  her  Creator  for  that  mercy,  and  even  a 
just  appreciation  of  CeciPs  exertions  to  save 
her,  continually  arising  in  her  mind,  Amy  yet 
listened  to  the  voice  of  pride  and  anger,  rather 
than  to  that  of  reason,  and  now  assuming  a 
still  more  open  appearance  of  indifference, 
carelessly  joined  in  the  conversation  around  her 
with  a  merry  laugh,  and  certainly  more  ease 
than  she  had  hitherto  displayed.  Nevertheless 
her  pulse  beat  high,  and  a  crimson  spot  of 
hectic  bloom  coloured  her  cheeks. 

And  all  that  evening  Amy  preserved  her  false 
gaiety  of  manner,  and  persevered  in  the  rash 
course  she  Was  pursuing,  though  many  a  pang 
of  doubt,  and  of  regret  passed  through  her 
heart,  and  warned   her   to  desist.     Her  words, 
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smiles,  and  looks,  were  directed  to  pique  Cecil 
Bouverie  ;  and  in  this  she  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful ;  for  the  brilliancy  of  her  wit,  the  keen- 
ness of  her  satire,  glancing  at  him,  but  under- 
stood by  him  alone,  awoke  his  surprise  and 
displeasure,  while  the  harsh  tones  with  which 
he  occasionally  greeted  her,  told  how  his  proud 
spirit  was  hurt,  and  Amy  felt  satisfied  for  the 
present,  as  yet  she  hoped  for  nothing  more. 

An  injured  woman's  wit,  however,  is  a  dan- 
gerous weapon  to  herself,  as  well  as  to  those 
she  wounds  by  it,  as  each  sarcastic  retort  she 
utters  is  the  expression  of  a  bitter  pang  felt  iu 
the  recesses  of  the  heart,  the  poignancy  of 
which  is  increased  when  it  is  so  expressed^  for 
the  very  strength  and  clearness  that  it  must 
collect  and  concentrate  to  do  so,  makes  it  after- 
wards recoil  with  a  double  sting  upon  itself. 
Bitterness  of  speech  never  alleviates  the  grief 
from  whence  it  springs  :  Amy  felt  this  even 
then. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


We  have  lov'd,  but  not  each  other — 
Each  hath  borne  a  trial  sore  ; 

I  to  thee  was  but  a  brother — 
Thou  to  me  wert  life  and  more  I 

As  a  sister  calmly,  kindly, 

Thou  would'st  speak  thy  love  for  me  ; 
But  no  word  betrayed  how  blindly 

Even  then  I  worshipp'd  thee  ! 

Plighted  to  become  another's 
As  thou  wert,  I  lov'd  thee  still, 

Though  thy  heart  was  all  thy  lover's — 
Lov'd  thee,  though  against  my  will ! 

Well,  «ve  stand  once  more  together, 
On  the  spot  where  erst  we  met, 

Parted  still  in  heart  as  ever — 
And  I  love  thee,  love  thee  yet ! 

F    2 
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On  thy  brow  a  trace  of  sadness 
Mars  the  beauty  dwelling  there  ; 

Vanish'd  is  thy  young  heart's  gladness — 
Thou  hast  tasted  bitter  care  ! 

For  those  eyes  that  mine  are  meeting, 
Fill  with  tears  thou  can'st  not  hide. 

Though  thy  soft  fair  cheek  is  heating 
With  the  blush  of  fever'd  pride. 

Amy,  think  me  still  thy  brother, 

I  will  try  to  think  so  too ; 
Thou  hast  neither  father,  mother — 

I  but  for  thy  friendship  sue  ! 

Scorn  me  not  then — sister,  listen — 
Well  I  know  thy  secret  grief, 

Well  I  know  why  bright  tears  glisten 
In  thine  eyes  without  relief. 

He,  the  dear  one,  perhaps,  no  longer 
Loves  as  once  he  said  he  lov'd ; 

Time  which  makes  true  love  grow  stronger 
His  hath  cold  and  worthless  prov'd. 

Yes,  'tis  so  thy  tears  are  gushing, 
Wildly  as  mine  fell  of  yore  ; 

And  the  blow  thine  heart  is  crushing. 
That  once  crush 'd  mine  own  before  ! 

Sister,  let  us  grieve  together — 
Yet  I  feel  that  must  not  be — 

I  may  give  thee  nought  whatever, 
But  my  secret  sympathy. 
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Yet,  oh  yet  when  none  are  near  thee. 

Parted  though  we  still  must  be. 
Though  I  am  not  nigh  to  cheer  thee. 

Amy,  sister,*think  of  me  ! 

Feel  thou  not  unlov'd  or  lonely, 

Still  mine  heart  thine  image  bears — 
Joys  and  sorrows  with  thee  only, 

For  thee  only  hopes  and  fears  ! 


The  flower  garden  of  Castle  Bouverie  was  one 
of  the  best  appointed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wilverton,  for  every  artificial  charm  that  taste 
and  wealth  could  combine  was  there  assembled, 
to  increase  its  natural  attractions,  and  render 
it  the  most  delightful  portion  of  the  estate. 
A  wild  luxuriance  in  the  growth  of  its  trees 
and  flowers,  and  a  seemingly  careless  arrange- 
ment of  its  intricate  walks  and  velvet  lawns 
lured  the  eye  and  the  imagination  to  rest  with 
wonder  and  delight  upon  the  strange  diversity 
of  prospect,  which  was  continually  and  abruptly 
presented  to  ,view,  and  at  first  sight  gave  rise 
to  the  supposition  that  no  gardener's  care  had 
restrained  the  irregular  efforts  of  Nature.  But 
when    examined    more    closely,   traces    of   the 
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most  scrupulous  attention  and  care  were  visible, 
and  at  once  convinced  those  who  took  the 
trouble  to  observe  them,  that  no  slight  degree 
of  labour  and  of  wealth  was  bestowed  in  form- 
ing and  bringing  them  to  perfection. 

But  amidst  the   many  beautiful   spots   the 
garden  contained,  there  was  one,  which  in  par- 
ticular pleased  Amy ;  and  this  was  situated  at 
its  farther  end,  where  a  winding  gravel  walk, 
canopied  by  the  intermingling  branches   of  a 
row  of  trees  planted  on  each  of  its  sides,  led 
to  a  rustic  bower,  built  of  fanciful  woodwork, 
and  covered  with  roses  and  jessamine.     When 
standing  within  it,  the  castle  was  completely 
hidden  from  view,  by  the  surrounding  shrubs 
and  trees,  and  the  restless  eye  saw  nothing  save 
the  sky,  grass  and  flowers,  excepting  upon  one 
side  where  an  open  space  in  the  thickly  set 
blossoming  shrubs  allowed  a  fine  prospect  of 
the  park  to  be  seen  in  the  distance.     In  this 
retired   little  corner.  Amy  delighted  to  spend 
her  leisure  minutes  ;  for  she  seemed  to  breathe 
more  freely  in  its  pleasant  soUtude  than  in  the 
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gorgeous  and  stately  apartments  of  the  castle. 
Here  then,  she  sat  one  mild  autumn  morning, 
idly  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  book,  which 
she  had  left  there  on  the  previous  evening. 
It  was  early,  the  stated  period  for  the  morning 
meal  was  not  yet  arrived,  and  allured  by  the 
freshness  of  the  air  as  she  walked  on  the  castle 
terrace,  she  had  stolen  on  to  her  favourite  spot, 
glad  to  be  alone,  even  though  it  were  but  for  a 
dozen  minutes. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  Amy  perused  two  or 
three  lines  of  the  volume  she  held  in  her  hand, 
ere  she  was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  two  voices 
near  her,  and  looking  up,  perceived  Sir  Arthur 
Bouverie,  and  a  thin,  decrepit,  sad  looking  old 
man,  whom,  from  his  appearance,  she  presumed 
to  be  a  servant,  slowly  advancing  side  by  side 
towards  the  bower,  but  on  the  outside  of  the 
walk  leading  to  it,  so  that  the  thick  foliage 
around  it,  no  doubt  effectually  prevented  them 
from  discerning  its  occupant,  and  thus  she  heard 
the  following  words  uttered  by  Sir  Arthur's 
companion  : 
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"  No,  Sir  Arthur,"  he  was  saying,  in  a  mild, 
sorrowful  voice,  *'  no,  it  is  better  for  me  to  go — 
far  better  ;  perhaps  you  will  forget  the  past,  or 
at  least  think  less  about  it,  when  there  is  no  one 
near  you  to  recall  it  to  your  memory.  We 
both  suffer  by  being  thus  continually  in  each 
other's  sight," 

"  Forget  it,  Howitt  1"  answered  Sir  Arthur, 
in  a  voice  expressive  of  strong  agitation  ;  "  for- 
get I  have  done  that  w^hich  dishonours  an  an- 
cient name !  forget  it !  this  illgotten  wealth 
would  not  suffer  me  to  do  so.  No,  you  must 
stay  with  me — you  are  not  the  only  person 
whose  presence  taunts  me  with  my  own  base- 
ness." 

They  passed  on,  and  Amy  heard  no  more ; 
but  these  few  words  were  more  than  sufficient 
to  raise  her  curiosity  to  its  highest  state  of  ex- 
citement. What  could  they  mean  ?  she  asked 
herself — was  the  conscience  of  the  rigid,  austere 
Sir  Arthur  burthened  with  a  crime  ?  He  spoke 
of  his  baseness,  his  dishonour  in  the  bitter,  yet 
humble  tone  of  a  man,  who  knew  the  full  de- 
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gree  of  his  guilt,  although  he  had  not  repaired 
it  ;  but  she  had  never  heard  a  single  rumour 
against  him  in  the  neighbourhood  or  elsewhere  ; 
some  indeed,  called  him  proud — still  all  allowed 
him  to  be  upright,  wise  and  good,  and  if  he 
were  not  beloved  by  his  friends,  he  was,  never- 
theless, universally  respected.  Yet  this  was 
the  man,  who  dejectedly  accused  himself  to  an 
inferior  of  a  fraudulent  transaction  :  when  to 
his  equals  and  superiors,  the  haughtiness  of 
his  carriage  almost  seemed  to  repel  their  ad- 
vances with  scorn  !  And  the  words,  "  illgotten 
wealth"  recurred  to  her  memory;  but  she  could 
not  explain  them,  even  by  the  wildest  suppo- 
sitions of  her  fancy,  for  she  knew,  and  all  the 
country  round  knew,  that  Sir  Arthur's  riches 
had  not  increased  since  his  father's  death,  when 
as  eldest  son,  he  came  in  to  the  title  and 
fortune. 

Amy'could  not,  however,  just  then  give  way 
to  the  natural  train  of  reflections  which  arose 
within  her  mind  upon  the  strange  secret  she 
had  overheard,   for  knowing  it  to  be  near  the 

F  3 
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breakfast  hour,  and  fearing  lest  Sir  Arthur 
should  recross  the  path  of  the  summer  house 
on  his  return,  and  find  her  there,  she  hastened 
towards  the  Castle,  and  scarcely  had  she  been 
seated  twenty  minutes  in  the  breakfast  room, 
before  he  entered  it. 

Only  one  or  two  of  the  guests  took  their 
morning  meal  with  the  family,  because  it  was 
Sir  Arthur's  inviolable  custom  to  breakfast  at 
an  early  hour,  and  very  few  of  them  chose  to 
do  this ;  it  was  a  custom,  nevertheless,  which 
Kate  and  Amy  were  strictly  obliged  to  comply 
with. 

On  the  present  occasion  Amy  and  Sir  Arthur 
sat  together  for  some  time  before  the  rest  of 
the  company  entered  the  apartment.  Both 
were  employed  in  turning  over  the  morning 
papers  :  Amy's  mind,  however,  was  not  on  the 
columns  before  her,  nor  even  were  her  eyes,  for 
they  were  continually  bent  towards  the  haughty 
and  now  placid  countenance  of  Sir  Arthur, 
which  she  felt  must  have  worn  so  different  an 
expression  but  a  short  while  ago.    Yet  his  proiild 
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dark  eye,  and  the  noble  expression  of  his  whole 
face  seemed  to  repel  the  accusation  his  own 
lips  had  preferred  against  himself ;  and  as  Amy 
gazed  upon  him  she  became  still  more  and  more 
perplexed  in  her  musings, — she  almost  thought 
that  the  words  she  overheard  must  have  been 
some  wild  imaginings  of  her  fancy.  One  by  one 
the  rest  of  the  company  dropped  in.  and  took 
their  seats  at  the  breakfast  table. 

'*  You  were  up  early  enough  this  morning," 
said  Kate  Bouverie,  to  Amy,  after  having  ad- 
dressed a  few  inconsequent  remarks  to  the 
different  guests,  "  I  saw  you  taking  a  walk  in 
the  flower  garden  full  an  hour  since." 

"  Did  you  ?"  answered  Amy,  a  hot  rush  of 
blood  colouring  her  brow  at  this  unexpected 
remark  of  Kate's,  and  she  involuntarily  turned 
to  see  what  effect  the  words  had  upon  Sir 
Arthur.  In  one  quick  glance  she  saw  him 
place  the  cup  of  coffee  he  was  lifting  to  his 
lips  down  on  the  saucer,  look  eagerly  and 
sharply  at  her  and  become  very  pale. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Kate,  her  attention  being 
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partly  bestowed  on  a  peach,  which  Cecil  was 
handing  to  her,  and  totally  unconscious  of  the 
disagreeable  effect  her  words  were  producing 
upon  two  of  her  auditors,  ^^  yes,  I  watched  you 
for  some  time  from  the  picture  gallery  ;  you 
were  strolling  towards  your  favourite  walk- — 
the  walk  that  guides  you  to  the  old  w'ooden 
summer  house,  which  by  the  by,  always  gives 
me  a  fit  of  ennui  whenever  I  look  at  it.  Did 
you  ever  notice  it,  Mr.  Mervyn  ?"  added  she, 
addressing  that  gentleman  who  being  an  early 
riser  attended  the  family  breakfast  table.  And 
while  he  was  replying  in  the  negative,  and  Kate 
giving  him  so  exact  a  description  of  the  place, 
that  no  one  but  the  most  careless  observer 
could  mistake  it.  Amy  again  felt  herself  forced 
to  look  at  Sir  Arthur.  He  was  turning  paler 
and  paler  at  every  word  his  niece  uttered,  and 
finally  became  almost  livid,  when  she,  once 
more  addressing  Amy,  said, 

"  Now,  Mrs  Bouverie,  do  tell  Mr.  Mervyn 
and  myself  what  attractions  you  find  in  that 
dull  old  spot.     I  have   been  describing  it  to 
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him,  and  he  is  perfectly  astonished  how  you 
can  like  it ;  yet  like  it  you  must  or  else  you 
would  never  spend  so  much  time  there  as  you 
do.  Even  this  morning  you  left  your  favourite 
retreat  only  ten  minutes  ago,  so  you  passed 
more  than  half  an  hour  within  it. 

"  I  had  a  book  with  me^"  said  Amy,  with 
some  difficulty. 

"  Had  you  ?"  replied  Kate  ;  *'  but  then  you 
do  not  always  take  a  book  with  you,  yet  you  at 
all  times  retain  a  great  predilection  for  the 
spot." 

"There  is  a  fine  view  of  the  park  on  the 
eastern  side,"  rejoined  Amy,  and  again  she 
turned  her  eyes  towards  Sir  Arthur,  whose 
hand  was  now  partially  covering  his  face,  as  he 
leaned  forward  on  the  breakfast  table, — while 
Kate  surprised  at  the  shortness  of  her  answer, 
and  the  confusion  of  her  manner,  at  length  saw 
where  her  attention  was  fixed,  and  at  once 
ascribing  her  uncle's  paleness  to  indisposition, 
asked  him  whether  he  was  ill  ? 
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"  Yes,  no — slightly,'^  he  answered,  as  he  im- 
patiently pushed  away  the  hand  she  laid  upon 
his  arm  to  awaken  his  observation  without 
arousing  the  curiosity  of  the  breakfast  party 
by  an  audible  inquiry,  "  never  mind  me  Kate, 
I  shall  soon  be  better." 

So  saying  he  sat  back  in  his  chair,  and 
gradually  the  pallor  of  his  countenance  lessened, 
and  Kate,  knowing  that  he  did  not  like  to  be 
questioned  much,  said  no  more,  resumed  her 
conversation  with  Mr.  Mervyn,  and  ceased 
wondering  at  Amy's  inattention,  attributing  it 
as  she  did  to  her  notice  of  Sir  Arthur's  sudden 
illness.  In  a  few  minutes  more  the  latter  joined 
in  the  conversation  of  the  moment,  and  Kate 
seeing  him  once  more  himself,  soon  forgot  the 
whole  affair ;  but  Amy  did  not.  The  words 
she  had  overheard  received  a  double  con- 
firmation from  the  emotion  he  betrayed  when 
apprized  of  her  proximity  to  him  in  the  garden, 
and  the  chance  of  her  having  listened  to  his 
discourse. 

Yet  his  manner  did  not  change  towards  her  ; 
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kind  he  had  always  been,  and  kind  he  continued 
to  be — so  kind  indeed,  that  Amy  often  hoped 
she  had  misunderstood  his  singular  words,  some- 
times believed  she  must  have  done  so.     Still  at 
times  she  also  saw  in  his  eye  a  distressing  con- 
sciousness of  what  had  happened,  and  in  those 
moments  he  would  become  cold  and  proud  even 
to  her.     Meanwhile  she  did  not  give  a  hint  of 
the  secret  now  weighing  on  her  mind  either 
to  Kate  or  Cecil — how  could  she,  indeed  ?  They 
held  their  uncle  in  too  much  respect  to  credit 
such  a  side  long  accusation  against  him^  and 
besides  she  felt  she  had  heard  too  little  to  justify 
her  in  breathingher  suspicions  to  any  one  around 
her. 

Days  passed,  and  the  circle  of  guests  at  the 
castle  gradually  decreased,  until  at  last  not  one 
remained  to  ward  off  the  dulness  and  constraint 
that  pervaded  the  family  party — Sir  Arthur  and 
Cecil  being  not  upon  the  same  friendly  footing 
as  formerly,  and  Amy  and  the  latter  at  secret 
variance  with  each  other.  Amy,  indeed,  find- 
ing no  happiness  in  her  present  home,  passed 
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much  of  her  time  at  Mr.  Stanhope's,  where  she 
was  always  welcome,  and  to  whom  she  seemed 
no  other  than  the  simple  and  childlike  Amy 
Arnolde ;  he  saw  no  change  in  her  as  yet,  de- 
lighted in  her  society, — the  more  so,  perhaps, 
because  his  son  was  away, — and  many  were  the 
hours  that  she  wisely  and  pleasantly  spent  with 
him.  Yet,  often  as  she  went  there,  she  never 
revealed  to  the  benefactor  of  her  youth  the  fatal 
misunderstanding  which  had  arisen  between 
Cecil  and  herself ;  for  in  a  grief  like  hers  she 
did  not  wish  for  sympathy,  unless  she  won  it 
from  him  who  caused  it.  Besides  she  felt  she 
dared  not  disclose  to  him  the  rash  plans  she 
was  pursuing,  as  her  conscience  told  her  that  it 
would  meet  with  his  disapprobation. 

In  many  of  her  drives  to  Bloomfield  Lodge, 
Amy  was  accompanied  by  Kate,  for  the  latter 
liked  sensible  people  when  she  could  unobtru- 
sively enjoy  their  company,  and  felt  that  the 
morning  passed  off  agreeably  in  listening  to 
Mr.  Stanhope^s  mild  and  interesting  conversa- 
tion. 
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One  day,  however,  she  arrived  at  the  Lodge 
unaccompanied  by  Kate,  and  found  its  master 
out ;  but  as  she  had  prematurely  sent  away  the 

carriage  with  orders  that  it  should  not  call  for 

I" 
her  until  evening,  she  resolved  to  await  his  re- 
turn, and  accordingly,  after  taking  off  her  cloak, 
sat  down  in  the  little  sunny  parlour  which 
faced  the  neatly  kept  lawn,  and  began  turning 
over  a  few  of  Herbert's  drawings  that  lay  on 
the  table.  But  here  she  did  not  stay  long  ; 
rising  from  her  chair,  she  began  to  wander 
through  the  well-known  rooms  of  the  house, 
till  at  last  she  encountered  Bridget,  who,  never 
having  much  work  to  do,  was  a  most  inveterate 
gossip,  and  now  met  her  young  lady,  as  she  still 
called  Amy,  with  a  volley  of  small  talk.  Since 
the  latter's  marriage,  she  had  not  had  the 
chance  of  being  so  long  with  her,  as  the  pre- 
sent occasion  seemed  to  offer,  and  in  conse- 
quence, with  the  hope  of  a  lengthy  chat,  her 
tongue  waei*  let  loose  at  a  double  rate  to  improve 
upon  the  fortunate  opportunity. 

After   several   dissertations    upon   the   won- 
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der  and  envy  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  at 
Amy's  surprising  marriage,  she  continued, 
''  But,  lor,  Miss,  how  Master  Herbert  did  take 
on  after  you  went,  to  be  sure  !  I  never  knew 
such  a  change  during  my  whole  life — if  I  had 
not  known  that  you  could  not  have  been  in  love 
with  one  another,  because  you  were  brought  up 
like  brother  and  sister,  you  know,  I  should 
certainly  have  said  he  liked  you  a  little  bit  too 
much  for  his  own  comfort,  poor  young  gentle- 
man !  Never  eat  a  thing  for  five  or  six  months. 
I  mean,  ma'am,  he  never  eat  anything  to  speak 
of,  for,  of  course,  he  couldn't  live  without  eat- 
ing. No,  there  he  was  looking  as  white  as  a 
sheet,  and  wandering  about  the  house  more  like 
a  ghost  than  a  human  being,  till  Sir  Arthur 
Bouverie  one  day  got  him  a  commission,  and 
put  him  in  the  army,  then,  somehow  or  other, 
he  became  much  better,  and  set  off  for  Lon- 
don." 

This  was  news  to  Amy,  who,  until  now,  had 
never  imagined  Herbert  could  have  so  much 
regretted  her,  but  she  laughed  at  the  idea  of  his 
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being  in  love  with  her,  and  did  not  give  it  a  se- 
cond thought ;  the  very  indifference  of  her  feel- 
ings towards  him  on  that  point  in  her  mind 
prevented  her  imagining  the  possibiHty  of  his 
entertaining  dissimilar  sentiments. 

"  And  Mr.  Stanhope  ?"  said  Amy,  willing 
nevertheless  to  change  the  conversation. 

"  Oh  !  master  was  dull,  too/'  replied  Brid- 
get, '*  still  he  was  not  half  so  dull  as  Mr.  Her- 
bert ;  but  when  he  left  us,  then  indeed  he  was 
very  wretched,  because  you  see,  Miss,  that  was 
much  like  taking  away  two  of  his  children  at 
once.  Besides,  he  expected  him  to  go  to  Ire- 
land ;  where  he  would  have  had  a  mighty  good 
chance  of  being  murdered  if  all  the  accounts  I 
hear  about  the  Irish  are  true — however,  the 
regiment  was  not  ordered  there  after  all,  and 
Master  Herbert  stayed  with  us  a  little  while 
longer,  God  bless  him." 

"  Well,*'  said  Amy  at  last,  when  after  looking 
at  the  clock  she  found  a  full  hour  had  been 
spent  in  talking  to  Bridget,  "  I  think  I  should 
now  like  to  take  a  walk  in  the  garden,  so  I  will 
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not  disturb  you  any  more  at  your  work, 
Bridget." 

"Oh!  as  to  my  work  never  mind  that, 
ma'am  ;  but  still  if  you  want  to  see  the  garden, 
why  you'd  better  go.  Master  Herbert  has 
planted  a  few  trees  near  your  favourite  little 
seat,  miss,  and  there  are  some  new  gold  fish  in 
the  fountain." 

And  Amy  sauntered  into  the  garden,  passed 
about  half  an  hour  there,  and  then  finding  Mr. 
Stanhope  had  not  yet  returned  home,  she  opened 
a  little  wicket  gate  that  led  into  a  shady  lane, 
and  quietly  threaded  her  way  along  one  of  its 
sides.  It  was  a  sort  of  happiness  to  her  for  the 
moment  towalkwithout  the  constant  attendance  to 
which  she  had  been  latterly  subjected ;  she  almost 
fancied  herself  the  laughing  contented  country 
girl  again,  wandering  about  as  she  used  to  do 
in  the  lanes  and  fields  with  a  merry  smile,  and  a 
lightsome  step  ; — but  as  she  looked  down  from 
the  brilliant  sky  above  her  head,  her  eye  chanced 
to  fall  upon  the  rich  velvet  mantle  she  wore,  and 
with  a  sigh  she  bent  them  once  more  upon  the 
ground,  and  felt  herself  the  rich  man's  wife  ! 
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On,  on,  she  wandered  slowly  and  musingly, 
till  at  length  she  arrived  before  the  spot  where 
she  first  met  her  husband.  There  were  the 
old  ruins  still ;  grey  with  age,  and  tottering 
with  dilapidation  ;  the  very  stones  which  then 
gave  way  beneath  her  weight,  lay  exactly  where 
they  had  at  that  time  fallen,  not  a  tree  nor  a 
shrub  seemed  altered.  Tired  with  her  walk, 
she  sat  down  on  one  of  the  larger  stones,  and 
gradually  fell  into  a  train  of  sad  musings  ;  fits 
of  thoughtfulness  were  usual  to  her  now,  for 
the  careless  and  passionate  girl  had  grown  into 
the  thinking  yet  not  the  less  passionate  woman. 
A  long  time  she  remained  immersed  in  her  re- 
flections ;  till  at  length  she  was  aroused  by  some 
person  pronouncing  her  name,  and  looking  up 
perceived  Herbert  Stanhope  close  to  her. 

"What!    weeping.  Amy,"  said  he. 

Weeping  I  was  ahe  weeping  ?  she  had  not 
known  it  until  then ;  but  now  recalled  to  her- 
self, she  felt  that  her  cheeks  were  wet  with 
some  unquiet  tears,  which  had  fallen  unheeded 
by  her  during  her  reverie.     She  turned  away 
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from  him,  she  did  not  wish  him  to  see  she  was 
unhappy,  yet  he  would  not  be  so  deceived. 

*'  Amy,^'  he  said,  "  what  has  caused  this 
grief?  you  are  not  one  who  would  weep  for  a 
trivial  cause — what  has  happened  ?" 

"  Nothing,  Herbert,"  answered  she,  in  an 
embarrassed  tone,  ''  I  was  only  thinking  of  old 
days,  of  the  pleasant  hours  I  used  to  spend  at 
the  Lodge/' 

"Do  you  regret  them?''  asked  Herbert, 
almost  eagerly ;  and  the  sudden  idea  passed 
through  his  mind,  that  she  might  not  be  so 
happy  as  she  generally  assured  them  she  was. 
*'  Do  you  regret  them  ?  has  he  caused  you  to 
regret  them  ?  is  it  so,  Amy  ?" 

He  was  looking  at  her  intently,  and  the 
earnest  solicitude  expressed  in  his  voice  saiik 
into  her  heart,  almost  won  her  to  confess  the 
truth  ;  but  a  moment's  reflection  bade  her  con- 
ceal it,  for  she  felt  that  Herbert,  though  she 
loved  him  as  a  brother,  was  no  fit  confidant  to 
hear  a  tale  like  hers,  and  words  framed  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  him  came  to  her  lips,  yet 
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she  could  not  fully  utter  them — they  faltered 
into  a  sob  when  she  strove  to  do  so,  and  she 
was  silent. 

Herbert  rightly  interpreted  that  silence  and 
those  tears  ;  leaning  against  part  of  an  old  wall 
near  him,  he  continued  to  look  at  her  during 
the  fruitless  efforts  she  made  to  answer  him ; 
yet  he  did  not  speak,  until  he  saw  her  unre- 
strainedly give  way  to  the  grief,  she  at  that  mo- 
ment felt  too  strongly  to  control ;  and  then, 
"  I  did  not  think  it  \yould  come  to  this,''  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  bitter  tone,  ^'  I  imagined  the 
beauty  which  others  prized  he  would  prize ; 
I  thought  the  heart  for  which,  in  his  haughty 
pride,  some  said  he  stooped  to  win,  would  not 
have  been,  when  won,  so  carelessly  slighted ; 
but  it  is  otherwise,  and— and — Amy,''  ex- 
claimed he,  suddenly  coming  close  to  her,  and 
speaking  hoarsely  with  passion,  "  he  has  never 
made  you  feel  that  for  which  I — others  would 
but  love  y®u  the  more,  that  which  you  and  I 
used  to  resent  so  angrily  when  we  were  children 
together,  if  the  whisper  of  a  taunt  upon  the 
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subject  met  our  ears, — he  has  never  made  you 
feel  the  obscurity  of  your  birth,  your  dowerless 
beauty,  has  he  V 

Amy  coloured  more  deeply  than  she  had  yet 
done,  but  murmured  "  no." 

Herbert,  however,  did  not  believe  her,  the 
expression  of  her  countenance  told  him  the 
truth,  although  her  lips  refused  to  do  so,  and 
turning  white  with  anger,  and  his  voice  tremb- 
ling from  the  excess  of  the  same  passion,  "  He 
has,  Amy,  I  see  all  that  you  would  conceal  from 
me  written  in  your  eyes,  your  manner.  Do  not 
think  to  deceive  me,  you  cannot ;  I  know  you. 
Amy,  as  1  know  myself,  for  are  you  not  my 
sister — my  only  sister  .'  And  he  has  made  you 
feel  that,  has  he  ?  He  is  cruel  then,  and  mean 
spirited ;  and  I  would  rather  be  a  low-born, 
honest-hearted  peasant,  than  have  the  noblest 
blood  in  all  England  flowing  through  my  veins 
with  such  a  heart,  such  a  mind  as  his  !" 

"  You  wrong  him  !  you  wrong  him  !"  ex- 
claimed Amy,  half  resentfully,  half  mournfully  ; 
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"  you  do  not  know  him,  he  is  not  what  you 
think  him  to  be,  oh  no^  no  !" 

''You  love  him,'^  was  Herbert's  sole  re- 
joinder,— then  he  added,  "  does  ray  father  know 
of  this?" 

"  No,"  answered  Amy,  "  and  I  would  not 
for  worlds  that  he  should.  Herbert,  do  not 
tell  him  that  which  you  have  seen  and  fancied." 

''  Why  not  ?"  rejoined  he  eagerly,  '^  he  alone 
could  guide  you — console  you ;  do  you  not 
reckon  him  as  a  parent.  Amy  ?^' 

"  Oh,  yes,''  she  replied,  ^'  my  only  friend. 
But,''  she  continued,  and  she  endeavoured  to 
smile  through  her  tears,  "  but  1  am  not  so  very 
unhappy,  Herbert,  after  all ;  just  now  and  then 
I  feel  childish,  and  weak,  and  silly,  because  I 
do  not  know  exactly  what  1  ought  to  know, 
because  I  am  passionate, — I  used  to  be  angry 
with  you  sometimes,  Herbert,  did  I  not  ?" 

"You  were  always  good  and  kind,"  an- 
swered he,  pressing  her  hand  affectionately, 
"  and  he  can  have  no  heart  who  treats  you 
otherwise  than  kindly.'' 

VOL.    II.  G 
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"But  he  does  not,"  said  Amy,  more  seriously 
than  before,  'he  has  never  reproached  me  with 
being  what  every  one  knows  I  am — an  outcast, 
a  foundling — never." 

And  this  was  partly  true  ;  to  her  he  had  not 
spoken  of  the  utter  contempt  he  felt  for  her 
on  account  of  her  birth,  she  only  knew  his  real 
sentiments  upon  the  subject,  by  her  unfortunate 
perusal  of  Lady  Havi land's  letter. 

"Is  that  true?"  rejoined  Herbert,  looking 
scrutinizingly  at  her,  "and  he  has  never  made 
you  feel  as  much  then  ?" 

Her  dark  eyes  drooped,  her  voice  lost  the 
quiet  tone  of  firmness  which  it  had  for  the 
last  few  moments  acquired,  and  she  murmured, 
*^  No  !  will  you  not  believe  me,  Herbert  }'' 

^'  Not  now,''  answered  he,  sorrowfully,  "  not 
now,  Amy." 

**  Let  us  go  home  to  the  Ledge,"  said  she, 
hastily  turning  from  him  ; — "  and  Herbert/'  she 
added,  oT^ce  more  earnestly  addressing  him, 
though  the  accents  in  which  she  spoke  were 
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low  and  tremulous,  '^  do  not  speak  of  this  to 
father." 

"  1  will  not  if  such  be  your  desire,"  he  re- 
plied, and  drawing  her  arm  within  his,  they 
walked  on  towards  Wilverton. 

Wishing  to  turn  the  current  of  his  thoughts 
upon  a  different  subject,  Amy  asked  her  com- 
panion, when  he  had  arrived  at  the  village, 
and  how  long  he  intended  to  stay  there. 

"  1  came  down  only  to-day,"  answered  he, 
"  and  I  do  not  remain  longer  than  a  week." 

"Shall  we  see  you  at  the  castle  T'  asked 
Amy. 

"  Not  this  time,"  he  rejoined,  rather  hur- 
riedly, "  I  did  wish  to  see  Sir  Arthur,  but  I  see 
I  must  put  that  off,  as  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
find  leisure  enough  to  call." 

And  the  conversation  dropped  ;  in  fact,  the 
thoughts  of  both  parties  were  too  busily  en- 
gaged to  allow  them  to  talk  much. — Amy's 
being  fixed  upon  Cecil,  Herbert's  upon  Amy ;  and 
leaving  the  ruins  and  proceeding  to  the  Lodge 
by  the  shortest  cut,  which   led  directly  through 
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Wilverton,  they  walked  slowly  up  the  single 
street  of  that  village.  Here  Amy  was  well 
known  and  well  liked ;  and  several  of  the  in- 
habitants to  whom,  as  the  vicar's  protegee,  she 
had  been  very  kind,  having  recognised  her 
from  the  windows  and  doors  of  their  cottages, 
came  forward  to  meet  her ;  for  they  had  not 
seen  anj^thing  of  her  since  her  marriage,  her 
time  hitherto  having  been  too  much  taken  up 
at  the  castle  to  allow  of  a  lengthened  visit  to 
the  old  village  she  loved  so  well. 

"  I  thought  you  wouldn't  be  angry  Miss — 
Ma'am,  I  mean,"  said  one  respectable  looking 
grand-dame,  curtseying  to  her,  with  a  curly- 
headed  child  in  each  hand.  '^  I  thought  you 
wouldn't  be  angry  at  my  stopping  and  speaking 
to  you ;  but  Charley  and  Johnny  saw  you 
through  the  parlour  windows,  and  there  was 
no  keeping  them  within  doors  when  once  they 
knew  their  dear  Miss  Amy.  Master  Herbert 
often  comes  and  sees  us  all." 

"And  I  will  come  and  see  you,  Mrs.  Hudson, 
in  a  very  few  days,'^  replied  Amy.    **  I  always 
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intended  to  do  so ;  and  are  these  Charley  and 
Johnny  ?  why,  what  fine  little  fellows  they  are 
grown  I'* 

''  Ou,"  exclaimed  another  tiny  urchin,  run- 
ning up  to  her,  quite  out  of  breath,  at  the  head 
of  five  or  six  other  children,  "  I  know'd  you, 
Miss  Amy/' 

"  I  saw  her  in  a  coach  the  other  day,''  said 
one  of  his  companions. 

"So  did  I,"  cried  a  third. 

"  Miss  Amy's  a  grand  lady  now,  so  mother 
says,"  exclaimed  another. 

''  Gingerbread  ?"  whispered  a  pretty  little 
girl,  taking  hold  of  Amy's  hand,  as  if  to  feel 
whether  she  had  any,  and  when  she  confessed 
her  poverty  in  that  article,  "bun?"  added 
she. 

"  No  gingerbread  or  bun  to-day,''  answered 
Amy,  taking  the  child  up  in  her  arms,  and 
kissing  it,  "  but  I  will  bring  you  some  to- 
morrow.'' 

"And  me?  and  me?"  cried  half  a  dozen 
little  voices. 
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*'  Oh  !  I  will  bring  some  for  all  of  you,  of 
course,"  replied  Amy,  smiling,  as  she  set  down 
the  little  girl  she  had  taken  up. 

"  And  won't  you  kiss  toe,  Miss  Amy  ?"  said 
a  little  white  headed  fellow,  perking  up  his 
rosy  mouth  for  the  purpose  ;  "  sister  Dolly's 
been  very  naughty  to-day,  and  I  have  been  very 
good." 

Amy  stooped  to  kiss  the  child,  and  then  had 
to  do  the  same  to  eight  or  nine  other  mischiev- 
ous looking  little  pucks. 

"  You  are  in  for  it  now,  Amy,"  exclaimed 
Herbert,  laughing  heartily,  as  he  saw  the  child- 
ren pulling  her  about,  quite  as  imceremoniously 
as  if  she  were  still  their  dear  Miss  Amy  ;  "  there 
is  another  round  dozen  coming  up  the  village. 
Pshaw,"  he  cried,  with  a  second  laugh,  "  that 
last  little  fellow  was  smeared  with  blackberry 
juice,  you  will  not  be  fit  to  be  seen  by  the  time 
we  arrive  at  the  Lodge,  Amy — your  face  is  stained 
all  over,  even  now." 

"  You  tiresome  urchin,"  laughingly  ex- 
claimed  she,   addressing   the   child,   who   had 


effected  the  last  piece  of  mischief,  '^  see 
what  jou  have  done  !  come,  come,  I  must 
say  good  bye — do  you  think  I  am  going  to 
allow  this  ?" 

But  the  little  fellow  at  the  sight  of  her 
face,  stained  in  a  similar  manner  to  his  own, 
only  laughed  and  kissed  her  the  more,  and 
called  upon  the  other  children  to  look  at 
her,  till  Amy,  unable  to  refrain  from  sharing 
in  their  merriment,  although  it  was  at  her 
own  expense,  joined  in  it  as  happily  as 
they  did. 

It  was  as  she  was  thus  unrestrainedly  laugh- 
ing, with  one  child  holding  her  fast  by  the 
cloak,  another  in  her  arms,  and  the  rest  of  the 
children  clapping  their  hands  and  dancing  round 
her  in  joyous  delight,  that  a  horseman  trotted 
slowly  up  the  road,  and  entered  the  village. 
When  he  came  to  the  spot  where  Amy  and 
Herbert  stood,  he  actually  reined  in  his  horse 
for  a  moment,  and  the  former,  who  until  then 
had  been  loo  much  engaged  with  her  merry 
little  companions,  to  hear  the  approaching  foot- 
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steps  of  the  stranger^  now  looked  up,  and  dis- 
cerned her  husband. 

Imagine  the  fastidious  Cecil  Bouverie's  horror 
at  seeing  his  wife  surrounded  by  about  two 
dozen  of  half  dirty  looking  village  children, 
who  w^ere  all  shouting  in  great  glee,  at  the  sight 
of  her  face,  stained  in  a  most  singular  manner, 
with  blackberry  juice,  and  she  laughing  and 
enjoying  it  as  much  as  any  one  of  them  !  He 
looked  at  her  for  a  minute  or  two,  in  perfect 
astonishment  and  contempt,  and  then  touched 
his  hat  to  Herbert,  while  she,  hastily  putting 
down  the  child  she  held  in  her  arms,  coloured 
up  to  the  very  temples  as  he  rode  away,  which 
he  did  the  next  moment. 

No  more  laughing  for  Amy  !  the  sight  of  her 
husband  soon  banished  all  her  mirth,  and  dis- 
engaging herself  from  the  children,  she  entered 
one  of  the  neighbouring  cottages,  wiped  the 
stains  from  her  face,  took  Herbert's  arm,  and 
walked  quietly  and  sadly  back  to  the  Lodge, 
where  she  found  the  carriage  waiting  for  her. 
She  guessed  the  thoughts  that  passed  through 
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Cecil's  mind,  and  uneasily  drove  home ;  but 
he  never  mentioned  or  alluded  to  the  circum- 
stance, although  she  felt  he  had  taken  notice 
of  it. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Touching  this  vision  here,— 
It  is  an  honest  ghost,  that  let  me  tell  you, 

Hamlet,  Act  I.  Scene  V. 

Soon  after  the  occurrences  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter,  Cecil  Bouverie^  whose  sojourn  at  the 
castle  became  each  day  more  disagreeable  to 
him,  resolved  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  an 
old  friend,  residing  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  who 
was  continually  urging  him  to  come  and  spend 
a  week  or  two  on  his  estate  there,  which  through 
the  well  timed  death  of  a  distant  relation,  de- 
volved upon  him  just  when  his  money  and 
credit  were  at  their  lowest  ebb. 
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Lorrequer  Darling  was  a  sensible,  frank,  good 
natured  man,  without  an  atom  of  pride—his 
character  being  exactly  the  reverse  of  Cecil's 
who  perhaps,  liked  him  all  the  better  for  that 
very  reason,  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  two  proud 
and  irritable  spirits  should  agree  well  together. 
People  may  talk,  indeed,  of  compatibility  of 
temper  and  tastes  in  marriage,  friendship,  and 
so  forth,  but  it  is  all  nonsense,  for,  supposing 
two  high  spirited  persons  quarrel,  who  will  be 
the  first  to  give  a  sign  of  reconciliation  ?  nei- 
ther. Lorrequer,  however,  was  the  best  na- 
tured fellow  upon  earth  ;  he  excused  the  foibles 
of  his  acquaintance,  as  he  did  his  own,  with  ex- 
emplary charity,  and  nobody  disliked  him  — no 
one  could.  Even  Cecil  Bouverie,  after  a  long 
intimacy,  found  out  that  he  was  the  most  true 
hearted  of  his  friends,  and  often  bore  from  him 
what  he  wouLl  not  easily  bear  from  others, 
namely,  a  good  sound  piece  of  advice. 

"  Come  and  see  me,"  wrote  Lorrequer,  "  I  and 
my  little  woman  will  be  most  heartily  glad  to  re- 
ceive you  as  our  guest ;  come  aiid  see  me.  and 
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bring  your  wife  with  you,  for  I  hear  you  are 
married,  and  if  report  says  true,  to  a  penniless 
girl — which,  if  course,  settles  the  match  as  a 
downright  love  affair.  Well,  all  the  better  !  — 
about  two  years  ago,  when  I  was  rather  short 
of  cash,  I  thought  I  did  a  very  silly  thing  in 
marrying  Mary,  who  had  not  a  single  half 
penny  to  give  me  on  her  wedding  day ;  but  it 
was  a  foolish  mistake  of  mine,  after  all.  So 
that  you  have  enough  to  keep  you  from  starving, 
it  is  far  better  to  have  a  dowerless,  docile  com- 
panion by  your  side,  whose  views  and  temper 
bend  to  your  own,  than  one  of  those  stormy 
imperious  women,  whose  very  presence  reminds 
you  of  the  golden  charms  with  which  she  in 
the  first  place  attracted  you,  and  that,  soon 
transformed  into  a  golden  chain,  yokes  you  to 
her  with  no  very  pleasurable  feelings,  I  should 
imagine.  '  Better/  says  Solomon,  '  better 
is  an  handful  with  quietness,  than  both  hands 
full  with  travail  and  vexation  of  spirit/  Aye, 
surely  !  thou  miracle  of  wisdom,  I  never  had 
any  wish    to    emulate     the    martyrdom  of  a 
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Socrates;  I  like  the  sweets  of  philosophy 
better  than  the  sours. 

**  But  hold  I  you  will  think  me  still  half  in 
love  with  my  wife — well,  be  it  so  !  both  you 
and  I  have  made  a  love  match  it  seems,  so  nei- 
ther of  us  will  have  cause  to  call  the  other  a 
fool.  I  send,  enclosed,  some  lines  from  Mary 
to  Mrs.  Bouverie — persuade  her  to  come  over 
to  us — don't  stand  upon  trifles — there  should  be 
no  ceremony  between  such  old  college  chums 
as  you  and  I  have  been.  I  make  my  wife  do 
what  I  like — make  yours,  my  good  fellow,  do 
the  same.^' 

But  Cecil  did  not  exactly  follow  his  friend's 
last  recommendation ;  he  wished  Amy  to  re- 
main at  the  castle,  while  he  went  to  Ireland  ; 
yet  having  bound  himself  by  a  secret  resolution 
not  to  thwart  her  in  any  thing,  as  long  as  they 
maintained  some  outward  appearance  of  cordi- 
ality towards  each  other,  he  gave  her  Mrs.  Dar- 
ling's letter,  and  offered  her  the  choice  of 
accompanying  him,  or  of  staying  where  she 
was. 
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Amy  chose  the  former ;  for  though,  when  in 
his  presence,  she  was  tortured  to  the  quick  by 
the  ill  concealed  dislike  which  he  manifested 
towards  her,  still  she  knew  that  keener  pangs 
would  rankle  in  her  hearty  were  she  separated 
from  him.  The  strength  of  her  affection  was 
yet  unimpaired  ;  his  indifference  had  not  weak- 
ened it.  But  what  slight,  what  ill  usage  can 
weaken  a  woman's  love?  Tt  struggles  against 
coldness,  hatred,  perfidy,  and  living,  though 
wounded,  seems  to  gain  new  life  from  the  very 
obstacles  that  would  oppose  its  progress. 

And  she  loved  on  ;  and  thought  that  if  his 
heart  were  once  her  own,  the  prize  would  be 
well  worth  cherishing. 

Cecil  and  Amy's  arrangements  for  leaving 
Castle  Bouverie  were  soon  made,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  they  should  start  within  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  first  however  intending  to  make 
a  retrograde  movement  to  town,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  the  former  transacting  some  affairs 
his  uncle  wished  he  would  settle  for  him,  and 
of  taking  Kate,  who  now  thoroughly  dreaded 
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a  longer  stay  in  the  country,  back  to  Mrs. 
Beresford's.  Sir  Arthur  did  not  once  object  to 
their  departure,  which  somewhat  surprised  his 
nephew,  who  expected  an  opposition  to  the 
scheme,  as  he  had  only  just  before  agreed  to 
stop  three  or  four  weeks  more.  But  one  of  his 
misanthropical  fits,  as  his  niece  called  them, 
was  upon  hi:n,  and  at  those  times  he  generally 
let  Cecil  do  as  he  pleased. 

"Time  passes  quickly!''  thought  Amy  with 
a  sigh,  as  one  evening  she  stood  alone  in  the 
flower  garden  of  the  castle,  and  recalled  the 
painful  incidents  of  the  last  year  to  her  mind, 
"  time  passes  quickly  !  Eighteen  months  ago 
I  was  a  child,  and  happy  in  the  home  of  my 
childhood,  cantenled  with  the  love  of  those 
who  were  to  me  as  a  father  and  a  brother ;  but 
now,  now,  one  all-engrossing,  unrequited  passion 
fills  ray  heart,  and  bereaves  it  of  its  peace  !" 

Returning  from  a  solitary  saunter  through 
the  grounds,  and  now  loitering  on  her  way 
home,  her  glance  turned  towards  the  landscape 
she  was  leaving  behind    her,  for  the  twilight 
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had  set  in,  the  spell  of  its  quiet  and  dusky 
hour  dwelt  upon  her,  and  laggingly  her  thoughts 
wandered  through  scenes  of  the  past,  or  gra- 
dually shaped  out  the  visionary  ones  of  the 
future.  She  stood  upon  a  grassy  slope  that 
overlooked  the  park,  and  was  separated  from  it 
merely  by  a  low  wooden  paling,  which  seemed 
to  support  it  where  the  descent  was  sharply 
cut  off  to  form  a  kind  of  terrace  that  extended 
to  the  length  of  about  five  hundred  feet.  Beds 
of  beautiful  flowers,  carefully  planted  round  the 
unsightly  stems  of  a  considerable  number  of 
bush  rose  trees,  so  as  to  hide  them,  dotted  its 
surface,  and  towards  the  left  side  thickened  into 
a  sort  of  shrubbery  to  which  some  taller  and 
more  sombre  looking  bushes  formed  a  dark 
back  ground.  A  group  of  large  trees  on  the 
eastern  side  partially  hid  the  castle  from  view, 
and  spreading  their  huge  branches  half-way 
down  the  verdant  slope,  they  encompassed  the 
greater  part  of  it,  now  that  the  evening  was 
closing  in,  with  impenetrable  darkness. 

Under  their  giant    shadows  Amy  lingered, 
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her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  heavens^    where   the 
last  few  days'  beams  tinged  the   darkening  sky 
with  a  faint  streak   of  yellow   light,  while   be- 
neath it,  a  heavy  night  cloud,  behind  which  the 
sun   had  sunk  to  rest,  seemed  each    moment 
climbing  higher  to  overwhelm  it  with  its  depths 
of  gloom.     The  minutes  passed ;  one  by  one, 
the  pale  stars  looked   out  from  the  deep  blue 
vault  above  her  head  ;    a  white   haze   rose  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  diffusing  itself 
through  the  fading  light,  covered   the  distant 
landscape  with  a  shadowy  veil  of  vapour,  and 
rendered  its  features  indistinct.     The  trees  and 
shrubs  around  her,  and  in  the  distance,  assumed 
fantastic  shapes,  the  vai'ied  hues   of  the  flowers 
were  no  longer  seen,  and  the  hollow  wind,  until 
then  but  slightly  heard,  at  length,  came  rushing 
through     a    neighbouring    plantation,    with   a 
whistle  and  a  shriek,  as  if  it  bore  to  the  ear  of 
the  listener,  the  cries  of  some  impish  spirits  at 
their  revelries.     There  was  no  moon ;    the  stars 
lustreless   as   they  yet   were,  alone   reigned  su- 
preme in  the  quiet  sky,  and  bent   their  loving 
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glances  upon  the  earth ;  some  through  the  thin 
grey  clouds  that  sailed  swiftly  past  thera,  seem- 
ingly detached  from  a  broken  zone  of  large 
and  more  dense  looking  ones,  which  half  cir- 
cled the  lower  part  of  the  horizon,  others  from 
a  wide  expanse  of  etherial  blue. 

It  was  an  evening  for  the  imagination  to 
spread  its  pinions,  and  fly  to  the  superstitious 
tales  of  credulous  fancy  -,  to  feast  itself  upon 
the  exquisite  conceit  of  the  fairies ;  or  on  the 
more  easily  accredited  belief  of  departed  spirits 
hovering  around  and  about  us.  The  latter  is  a 
beautiful  belief^  say  what  people  will ! — and  how 
soothing  it  must  be  to  the  heart  when  it  is 
severed  from  those  we  love  best.  Feeling  their 
loving  spirits  near,  we  know  our  joys  and  sor- 
rows sympathized  with  or  pitied,  and  in  our 
earthly  loneliness  we  cling  to  the  idea  of  their 
still  enduring  friendship,  as  an  anchor  against 
that  narrowness  and  bitterness  of  heart,  which 
creeps  upon  us,  when  we  have  none  to  love  us, 
none  to  love.  And  who  would  destroy  such  a 
beh'ef  as  this?     It  is  not  a  useless  one  !     Pure 
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feelings  would  arise  within  our  bosoms  did  we 
believe  the  loved  and  loving  ones  were  ever 
near  us,  scanning  with  the  unerring  glance  of 
truth  all  our  thoughts,  all  our  feelings.  The  son 
would  chasten  his  thoughts  before  the  invisible 
presence  of  her  who  watched  over  him  in  child- 
hood, and  first  led  the  efforts  of  his  infant 
mind  towards  the  ways  of  virtue — perhaps,  re- 
learn  and  practise  the  early  lessons  she  taught 
— the  daughter,  too  ;  and  the  sweet  imaghiings 
consequent  on  this  creed  following  us  through 
life  would  uphold  us  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and 
soothe  us  in  that  of  pain.  But  one  belief  could 
rise  above  it  in  its  purity  of  purpose  and  of 
thought,  and  to  which  it  is  secondary,  on  which 
it  is  dependant,  and  that  is  the  belief  in  the 
friendship  —  the  friendship  ?  the  love  of  our 
God! 

Is  this  superstition  ? 

Yet  superstition  or  not  Amy  had  this  feeling, 
and  lifting  her  eyes  to  the  heavens,  she  strove 
to  think  the  parents  whom  she  had  never  seen 
watching  over  her  in  spirit  even  now  ;  for  she 
did  not  dream  they  could  have  abandoned  her. 
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never  for  one  moment  supposed  that,  ought 
but  death  had  severed  her  from  their  love.  A 
spirit-like  form,  to  which  the  beautiful  face  of 
the  portrait  that  was  tied  round  her  neck  on 
the  day  Mr.  Stanhope  first  saw  her,  was  at- 
tached, floated  before  her  imagination ;  it 
seemed  near  her,  speaking  to  her  in  those 
voiceless  whispers  which  we  feel,  not  listen  to — 
that  raise  our  hearts  with  hope,  or  depress 
them  with  strange  forebodings  ;  and  the 
orphan  girl,  who,  though  surrounded  by  luxury, 
still  felt  herself  heart-homeless  and  unloved, 
clasping  her  hands  together,  stretched  them 
forth  towards  the  sky,  and  involuntarily  giving 
utterance  to  the  thoughts  which  swelled  in  her 
bosom  with  sweet  emotion, — ''  Thou  art  near 
me,  mother,"  she  exclaimed,  "  next  to  the  love 
of  God  I  cling  to  thine  —  I  have  friends  in 
heaven  V 

"And  on  earth — near  and  around  you!" 
said  a  low,  deep  voice  close  to  her,  and  turning 
in  alarm  at  those  unexpected  accents,  Amy 
looked  for  the   speaker,  but  looked  in  vain,  for 
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she  perceived  no  figure  upon  the  grassy  slope 
on  which  she  stood.  Had  the  loving  spirit 
she  invoked  so  passionately  vouchsafed  to  an- 
swer her? 

No,  Amy  did  not   believe  that ;    and  with   a 
hasty  step,  though  trembling  from  head  to  foot, 
she  walked  towards   the   shrubbery  which  has 
been  before  described,  intending  to  see  whether 
it  concealed  the  friend   who  had    spoken  ;    for 
friend  she  supposed  the  speaker  to  be,  the  kind 
earnest  tones  of  the  voice  had  affirmed  as  much. 
This  movement  was   her  first  impulse,  and   she 
followed    it,    her    curiosity    having   effectually 
mastered  the  dread  that  seized  her  at  the  utter- 
ance of  those  words  ;  and  pushing  back  the  en- 
tangled branches  of  the  bushes  she  approached, 
she  eagerly  began  to  examine  them  and  their 
vicinity.     Within   a  few   seconds  of  her  doing 
so,  she   heard  the  crackling  of   some   boughs 
at  about  a  dozen  yards  off,  and  before  she   had 
time  to  recover  from  her  first  start  of  surprise, 
she  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  glide   swiftly  fro  in 
amongst  them,  pass  the  spot  where   she   stood. 
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leap  down   the  slope  into   the  park,  and  dis- 
appear behind  a  neighbouring  group  of  trees. 

Amy  trembled  ;  the  fears  that  she  in  the 
first  place  overcame,  returned  ^^ith  fourfold 
force.  In  the  sudden  bewilderment  of  ideas, 
which  the  incident  occasioned,  a  thousand 
strange  and  inconsistent  thoughts  occurred  to 
her,  yet  amidst  them  all,  there  was  also  a  dull 
effort  on  her  part  to  trace  the  voice  she  heard 
to  one  whom  she  knew.  But  this,  even  when 
she  became  more  herself,  she  could  not  do,  for 
she  w^as  certain  that  Mr.  Stanhope  and  Herbertj 
to  whose  friendship  she  could  alone  lay  claim, 
and  of  whom  she  first  thought,  would  never  at 
such  a  time  and  place  have  thus  mysteriously 
offered  her  their  sympathy :  besides,  within 
herself,  she  felt  convinced  she  was  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  tones  which  so  strangely 
startled  her,  that  she  had  not  heard  them  be- 
fore. Yet  she  thought  they  must  have  be- 
longed to  a  person  who  knew  her  well,  and  took 
a  kindly  interest  in  her  fate,  although  she  was 
not  aware  of  it,  else  why  were  the  accents  so 
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compassionate,  the  intelligence  they  conveyed 
so  adapted  to  comfort  her  in  the  loneliness  she 
deplored  ? 

With  a  motionless  eye  and  a  trembling  frame. 
Amy  looked  at  the  trees  near  which  the  stranger 
vanished,  dreading,  yet  wishing  to  see  him 
again—"  Friends  on  earth  ?"  she  murmured, 
"yes,  I  have  father  and  Herhert—  and  I  did 
think  of  them  when  I  uttered  that  exclama- 
tion, though  I  felt  there  must  be  a  dearer  one  in 
Heaven, — even  you,  mother  !  And  yet  they 
will  be  soon  separated  from  me  in  this  strange 
life  I  lead ;  a  few  days  more,  and  I  shall  be  far 
distant  from  them  !" 

No  figure  moved  again  through  the  misty 
space  before  her,  and  her  feai*  at  length  becom- 
ing vOO  powerful  for  her  to  attempt  to  control 
it,  she  hurried  towards  the  castle,  her  speed 
increasing  at  every  step  she  took,  and  it  was 
not  until  she  readied  the  hall  that  she  endea- 
voured to  slacken  it,  in  order  not  to  excite  the 
curiosity  of  the  servants  by  her  disturbed  ap- 
pearance.    Wishing  to  meet  no  one  until  she 
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had  in  some  degree  composed  herself.  Amy 
passed  by  the  staircase  which  led  to  the  upper 
apartments,  and  entering  the  breakfast  room 
that  was  generally  at  this  hour  deserted,  with- 
out once  looking  around  her,  she  threw  herself 
on  a  large  fauteuil,  which  happened  to  be 
placed  near  the  fireplace,  and  leaning  her  head 
against  her  hand,  she  tried  to  think  more  quietly 
of  what  had  happened. 

She  did  not,  however,  remain  seated  there 
for  any  length  of  time;  expecting  the. dinner 
bell  to  ring  every  instant,  after  a  few  seconds 
had  elapsed,  she  rose,  and  was  about  to  proceed 
to  her  own  room,  in  order  to  hasten  through 
the  duties  of  her  evening  toilette,  when  as  she 
cast  a  look  at  the  glass  over  the  mantel-piece, 
to  see  whether  her  hair  seemed  much  disarranged 
by  her  hurried  walk  home,  she  perceived  Sir 
Arthur  Bouverie  examining  some  papers  at  a 
side  table  placed  behind  the  door.  Rising  from 
his  chair,  as  soon  as  he  saw  she  noticed  him, 
he  advanced  to  her. 

"  Where  are  you  come  from,"  he  asked,   "  I 
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have  been  wishing  to  speak  with  you  for  this 
hour  past." 

**  I  did  not  know  you  were  here,  Sir  Arthur, 
I  did  not  know  you  wanted  me,"  replied  Amy, 
rather  disturbed  at  recollecting  the  strange  and 
hasty  manner  in  which  she  entered  the  apart- 
ment ;  "  I  have  been  walking  in  the  garden," 
she  added. 

*'  At  this  time  of  night?"  said  Sir  Arthur. 

"  The  evening  has  but  just  closed  in,"  re- 
turned Amy,  becoming  more  confused,  notwith- 
standing all  her  efforts  to  appear  calm,  for  the 
second  surprise  which  the  sight  of  Sir  Arthur 
occasioned  her  to  feel,  although  a  slight  one, 
materially  discomposed  her,  inasmuch  as  it 
followed  quickly  upon  the  first. 

*'  True,"  answered  Sir  Arthur,  looking  at  her 
narrowly,  and  easily  perceiving  that  she  ^Yas 
labouring  under  some  agitation,  the  cause  of 
which  he  could  not  define, — "  nevertheless,"  he 
continued,  "  I  should  say  you  experience,  some 
ill  effects  from  the  prolongation  of  your  after- 
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noon  walk ;  you  seem  chilled — you  are  pale — 
you  have  caught  cold." 

"Yes,  I  think  I  have  caught  cold,"  Amy 
answered,  repeating  his  words  because  no  others 
came  to  her  mind  in  time  to  answer  him.  Then 
suddenly  turning  paler  than  before,  with  a  wild 
gesture  of  terror  and  surprise,  she  moved  a 
step  or  two  nearer  the  door,  which  she  had  left 
half  open  on  her  entrance,  bent  forwards  as 
if  listening  to  some  people  whom  Sir  Arthur 
heard  addressing  each  other  in  the  hall,  and 
whose  respective  tones  could  be  plainly  dis- 
tinguished where  he  and  Amy  stood,  "  That  is 
the  voice !"  she  exclaimed,  "the  very  voice — 
I  know  it  well — he  is  in  the  castle  then  !" 

And  without  further  consideration,  she 
sprang  past  him,  and  glided  rapidly  from  the 
apartment. 

When  she  arrived  in  the  hall,  two  female 
domestics  were  alone  within  reach  of  sight,  and 
she  felt  disappointed,  for  the  figure  she  saw  in 
the  park  was  evidently  that  of  a  man.  Yet 
ashamed  to  ask  them  whether  any  one  had 
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passed  up  the  grand  staircase  during  the  last 
few  minutes,  as  the  requisite  words  and  excuses 
for  such  a  question  came  but  lamely  to  her 
mind,  she  was  deliberating  upon  the  necessity 
of  turning  back  and  offering  some  kind  of  an 
explanation  to  Sir  Arthur,  for  quitting  him  in 
the  manner  she  did,  when  he  relieved  her  from 
the  awkwardness  of  so  doing  by  joining  her  in 
the  hall,  and  then  leading  her  back  to  the  break- 
fast room. 

"Are  you  ill?"  he  asked,  when  they  once 
more  stood  within  it. 

*'  III  ?"  answered  Amy,  '*  no,'' 

"  No,"  he  rejoined,  ''  I  thought  not.  But," 
continued  he,  looking  at  her  keenly  in  the  face, 
"  something  has  happened  to  unsettle,  to  alarm 
you — what  is  it?" 

"  Nothing,  nothing  of  any  consequence," 
rephed  Amy,  not  exactly  wishing  to  tell  Sir 
Arthur  the  real  truth,  because  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  piatter  rightly,  she  knew  she  would 
have  had  to  relate  greater  part  of  the  reflections, 
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which  urged  her  to  give  utterance  to  the  ex- 
clamation that  was  so  unexpectedly  answered. 

*'  Nothing?"  repeated  he,  still  more  earnestly 
scrutinizing  her  countenance,  "  I  do  not  believe 
you — what  then  was  the  reason  of  your  sudden 
movement  but  a  minute  ago  ?" 

Amy  looked  down  :  always  having  been  ac- 
customed to  tell  the  truth,  she  could  not  now 
utter  a  falsehood,  however  plausible  she  might 
have  made  it  appear,  and  pausing  a  moment  or 
two  before  she  answered  him,  she  at  last  said — 

"I  cannot  tell  you,  Sir  Arthur." 

"  And  why  ?"  asked  he,  **  the  voices  you 
heard  were  but  those  of  the  domestics  passing 
to  and  fro." 

''  It  could  not  have  been  a  servant  who  spoke 
to  me,"  replied  Amy,  unguardedly. 

''Who  spoke  to  you?"  returned  Sir  Arthur 
in  surprise,  "  did  any  one  speak  to  you  ?  and 
when  ?  and  where  }" 

*'  In  the  garden,"  answered  Amy,  vexed  that 
she  was  obliged  to  repeat  a  part  of  her  adven- 
ture, "  in  the  garden.     About  a  hundred  paces 
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from  the  castle  I  was  frightened  by  a  dark  figure 
suddenly  gliding  past  me.'' 

*'  And  you  said  it  spoke  to  you?"  returned 
Sir  Arthur  with  a  thoughtful  look,  and  a  sudden 
increase  of  interest  in  his  voice  and  manner, 
"  and  its  voice  belonged  to  one  of  those  servants 
you  heard  in  the  hall  just  now,  did  it  not?  the 
silly  fellow  to  dare  to  play  his  mistress  such  a 
trick  !  what  did  he  say  to  you  ?" 

The  question  was  a  natural  one  for  Sir  Arthur 
to  ask,  but  yet  a  most  perplexing  one  for  Amy 
to  answer. 

"  Not  anything  particular,"  said  she,  making 
the  most  foolish  answer  she  could  possibly  have 
done  in  such  circumstances. 

*^That  is  not  true,"  rejoined  Sir  Arthur, 
bending  his  keen  black  eyes  searchingly  upon  her 
face. 

*^Not  true!*'  repeated  Amy,  hastily,  "  how 
can  you  tell  that?" 

"  By  youB  very  answer,"  replied  Sir  Arthur, 
quietly,  "  had  his  words  been  supposed  by  you 
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no  consequence,  you  would  not  have  he&itated 
to  repeat  them/^ 

"  And  what  could  a  servant  say  to  me  of  any 
consequence  ?"  replied  Amy, 

*'  You  said  just  now  that  it  was  no  servant 
who  spoke  to  you,"  he  returned,  pointedly. 

Amy  did  not  answer  ;  displeased  at  the  con- 
tinued questions  of  Sir  Arthur,  and  unversed 
in  the  arts  of  evasion,  she  again  endeavoured  to 
find  refuge  from  further  questioning  in  silence  ; 
but  this  did  not  do. 

*'  Had  his  words  reference  to  yourself  or  to 
others?"  asked  he,  "  have  you  any  reason  for 
keeping  them  from  me  ?'* 

A  minute  or  two  elapsed  without  Amy  utter- 
ing a  single  syllable,  and  then, 

**  I  should  have  answered  your  questions  long 
ago  had  I  not  had  one,"she  haughtily  replied,  her 
hasty  spirit  rising  at  what  she  deemed  the  useless 
interrogatories  of  her  interlocutor,  **  that  reason 
would  keep  me  silent  now,  were  it  not  for  your 
persevering  enquiries,  and  my  wish  to  exonerate 
your  servants  from  any  share  in  the  transaction. 
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for  I  believe  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  As 
matters  stand,  disagreeable  as  it  may  be  to  my 
feelings  to  explain  it,  I  will  relate  the  whole 
affair." 

Sir  Arthur  with  an  unmoved  countenance 
awaited  the  promised  explanation,  and  Amy  gave 
him  a  succinct  account  of  what  had  happened, 
concealing,  however,  her  sense  of  the  friendli- 
ness of  her  present  life,  and  merely  relating  that 
she  had  been  thinking  of  her  mother,  and  thus 
exclaimed,  *^  I  have  friends  in  heaven." 

"  Which  meant,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  in  a  thick 
hurried  voice,  as  she  finished  speaking,  '^that 
you  had  none  on  earth ;  the  very  inference  your 
listener  drew  from  your  spoken  thoughts,  and 
answered  to." 

"  I  could  not  mean  that,"  answered  Amy, 
mildly,  as  for  the  first  time  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  recital  of  her  fright,  she  lifted  her 
eyes  to  Sir  Arthur's  countenance,  and  with  some 
surprise  saw  a  strong  expression  of  sadness  set- 
tling there,  *'  I  could  not  mean  that,  be- 
cause  Mr.  Stanhope,  Herbert,  yourself,  all  have 
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been,  and  are  kind  friends  to  me — and  Miss 
Bouverie,  and — ^' 

She  stopped  ;  a  few  months  back  she  would 
have  named  Cecil  as  her  nearest  and  dearest 
friend — she  did  not  now.  Sir  Arthur  noticed 
the  pause,  knew  the  name  she  was  about  to 
utter,  and  seemed  to  wait  anxiously  for  it ;  but 
it  was  not  spoken — a  vision  of  Lady  Haviland 
in  all  her  imperial  beauty  passed  before  the  eyes 
of  the  young  wife,  and  silenced  her  heart  and 
tongue. 

'•  Is  that  the  Hst  of  all  your  friends?"  once 
more  rejoined  Sir  Arthur,  still  more  eagerly  than 
before,  "  is  there  no  one  else  whom  you  account 
as  such  ?" 

**  No  one,"  replied  Amy,  and  her  large  dark 
eyes  sought  the  ground,  for  she  was  thinking  of 
Cecil,  and  they  were  filled  with  tears. 

Full  five  minutes  passed  ere  either  spoke 
again,  and  then  Sir  Arthur,  suddenly  looking 
her  full  in  the  face,  said,  *^  And  my  nephew — 
what  do  you  call  him?^^ 

"  I  love    him — that  is  not  friendship,"  she 
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quickly  replied,  as  if  to  shield  him  from  the 
doubts  which  she  imagined  were  rising  in  Sir 
Arthur's  mind  ;  but  her  changing  countenance, 
and  faltering  voice  betrayed  the  truth  to  him, 
partially  known  as  it  was  before.  Yet,  though 
he  distinctly  saw  these  traces  of  emotion  in 
Amy,  he  did  not  appear  to  notice  them,  until 
once  more  breaking  silence,  he  said,  abruptly 
"  Have  you  any  recollection  of  your  mother. 
Amy  ?" 

Amy  looked  astonished,  and  felt  hurt  at  this 
unexpected  enquiry ,  but  reflecting  that  as  she 
now  formed  one  of  Sir  Arthur*s  family,  he  had 
a  right  to  ask  any  questions  he  chose  upon  the 
subject,  however  painful  they  might  be  to  her, 
she  quietly  answered, 

'*  When  I  was  two  years  old  she  died  upon 
the  roadside/' 

"  But  that  woman  was  not  your  mother,*' 
continued  he,  turning  towards  her  as  if  to  catch 
every  expression  of  her  countenance,  '*  Mr. 
Stanhope  never  thought  so — do  you  think  so  ?*' 

"  No,"  replied  Amy,  laying  her  hand  upon 

H  3 
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the  portrait  that  she  always  wore  round  her 
neck,  "this  must  be  my  mother."  And  un- 
fastening the  ribbon  which  held  it  there,  she 
placed  it  in  Sir  Arthur's  hands. 

He  did  not  immediately  bend  his  eyes  upon 
the  miniature  with  a  penetrating  glance  of  curi- 
osity, as  Amy  thought  he  would  do  from  his 
previous  questions  ;  some  feeling,  the  nature  oi 
which  she  could  not  understand,  seemed  to  agi- 
tate him,  and  several  seconds  elapsed  before  he 
looked  at  it.  But  when  at  length  he  did,  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  became  fixed  and 
earnest — so  earnest  indeed  that  Amy  glanced 
at  him  in  wonder,  and  pleased  by  the  interest 
he  appeared  to  take  in  examining  the  senseless 
features  before  him,  she  forgot  ail  the  embar- 
rassment which  his  inquiries  caused  her  to  feel, 
and  drew  nearer  to  his  side  with  a  look  of  gra- 
titude. 

For  a  few  minutes  she  stood  close  to  Sir 
Arthur,  while  her  large  lustrous  eyes  were  up- 
hfted  to  his  face,  till  suddenly  he  once  more  bent 
his  upon   her  with  a  dimned  and  wandering 
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glance,  and  at  the  same  time  let  the  portrait  fall 
from  his  hand.  On  its  way  to  the  ground  it 
struck  against  the  steel  fender  of  the  fire-place 
near  which  they  were  standing,  and  the  small 
oval  glass  that  protected  it  was  instantly  shivered 
into  a  thousand  pieces. 

Springing  towards  the  spot  where  it  fell,  Amy 
cast  a  reproachful  look  upon  Sir  Arthur,  and 
picked  up  the  thin  plate  of  ivory  which  with 
the  glass  had  become  separated  from  the  mo- 
rocco case.  A  sharp  scratch  considerably 
damaged  the  fair  mild  features  delineated 
thereon,  and  one  by  one  the  large  tears  dropped 
from  Amy's  eyes,  as  half  sorrowfully,  half  an- 
grily she  examined  it.  Some  few  words  of  apo- 
logy and  regret  were  confusedly  spoken  by  Sir 
Arthur ;  but  Amy  did  not  heed  them,  for 
stooping  down  with  the  intention  of  gathering 
up  the  fragments  of  glass  scattered  about  the 
room,  even  to  the  very  tiniest  amongst  them, 
she  was  too  much  engaged  with  her  task  either 
to  hear  or  to  answer  him.  Partly  kneeling  on 
the  ground,  and  partly  leaning  against  the  table 
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which  was  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  she 
commenced  her  troublesome  work  close  to  the 
spot  where  Sir  Arthur  stood,  her  long  golden 
ringlets  streaming  over  her  face,  and  her  cheeks 
flushing  from  the  downward  bent  of  her  grace- 
ful head,  while  he  remained  silently  watching 
her,  not  carelessly  or  curiously,  but  with  a 
strange  restless  look. 

**  Is  the  miniature  injured?"  asked  he  at 
length,  *'  if  it  be,  give  it  into  my  care,  and  I  will 
have  it  copied  for  you." 

"  I  will  never  part  with  it  again,"  answered 
Amy,  hurriedly,  "never! — that  would  not  be  the 
same  thing  " 

'^  Why  not  ?"  rejoined  Sir  Arthur. 

^'  Because,"  she  rephed,  "  the  copy  could  not 
pass  through  my  mother's  hands,  as  this  must 
have  done." 

"Or  your  father's!"  exclaimed  Sir  Arthur, 
turning  sharply  from  her. 

"  My  father  ?"  repeated  Amy  dreamily,  "  I 
have  not  often  thought  of  him." 

Sir  Arthur  moved  again  towards  her. 
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"  Then  you  cling  to  the  memory  of  your 
mother's  love  alone?"  he  said. 

'^  Yes,"  replied  Amy — "  perhaps  it  is  because 
I  have  had  her  resemblance  resting  always  near- 
est my  heart,  and  her  features  and  form  have 
thus  been  ever  present  to  my  imagination — per- 
haps it  is  because  I  have  not  felt  the  want  o^ 
my  other  parent  so  painfully,  for  Mr.  Stanhope 
has  been  as  kind  to  me   as  a  father." 

"  Kinder  !"  half  ejaculated  Sir  Arthur,  with 
a  touch  of  bitterness  in  his  tone,  which  made 
Amy  in  some  surprise  interpret  the  word,  as  if 
spoken  sarcastically, 

"Yes,  kinder,"  she  repeated,  "far  kinder* 
because  I  had  no  claim  upon  him  ;  it  was  his 
own  disinterested  charity  that  made  him  my 
friend.  A  parent's  love,"  she  added,  "you 
feel  some  right  to  claim,  although,  I  acknow- 
ledge, you  can  never  repay  the  full  extent  of 
its  tenderness.'^ 

"  True,"  answered  Sir  Arthur,  fixing  his 
eyes  stedfAstly  on  tlie  ground,  "  true,  when 
parents  act  as  they  should  do,  and  watch   over 
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and  protect  their  children ;  but  yours  appear 
to  have  left  you  defenceless  and  unprotected, 
to  weather  through  life  as  best  you  could." 

*'  I  do  not  believe  they  did,"  rejoined  Amy, 
hastily.  '*  Do  you  think,"  she  continued,  point- 
ing to  the  portrait  which  she  held  in  her  hand, 
"  do  you  think  that  gentle  being  would  wilHngly 
have  left  the  child  she  loved  as  I  was  left  ?  Ah ! 
no,  no,  no, — mother,  dearest  mother,  who  ever 
you  are  I  will  not,  cannot  believe  that ;  I  was 
stolen,  lost,  or  perhaps,  death  severed  us  from 
each  other,  but  I  was  never  forsaken  by  you  I" 

"And  your  other  parent,"  rejoined  Sir 
Arthur  passing  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  as  if 
touched  by  the  simple  recital  of  her  feelingvS, 
'•what  of  him?'' 

"  He  was  also  undoubtedly  ignorant  of  my 
past  destitution  if  he  were  then  alive,^'  she 
replied,  *'  but  I  believe  that  both  my  father 
and  mother  were  dead  when  Mr.  Stanhope 
received  me  beneath  his  roof." 

"  You  do  ?"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "  and  why  ?'' 
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"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  rejoined  Amy,  "  it  is  a 
belief  that  my  heart  teaches  me/' 

"  It  may  be  a  false  one.'^  returned  Sir 
Arthur. 

"  I  do  not  think  so/'  answered  Amy ;  ''  yet 
if  it  were,''  she  added  after  a  moment's  pause, 
and  her  cheek  flushed  with  a  sudden  thrill  of 
hope,  and  her  countenance  became  brilliant 
with  the  same  ecstatic  feeling,  "  yet  if  it  were  ! 
and  I  might  still  see  them — what  happiness 
would  be  mine  I  how  I  should  love  them !" 

"And  perhaps  one  or  the  other  after  all," 
said  Sir  Arthur,  "  might  not  be  worthy  of  your 
affection." 

''  Not  worthy  of  it  ?"  she  replied,  gazing  at 
him  in  surprise,  '*  what  parents  are  not  worthy 
of  their  children's  affection  ?" 

*'  Many  V'  he  rejoined  ;  "  for  instance  could 
you  love  one  whom  the  world  shunned  and 
pointed  at  as  marked  with  dishonour  while 
even  he  acknowledged  its  sentence  to  be  a  just 
one  r 

"Could   I  love  him?    a  father,  ^ournean?" 
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repeated  Amy,  "and  why  not? — ought  such 
circumstances  to  weaken  a  daughter's  love  ? 
Besides,"  she  continued,  as  if  replying  to  her 
own  thoughts,  '^  you  supposed  him  to  feel  the 
scorn  he  met  with  as  well  merited ;  then  he 
must  know  remorse,  for  whatever  error  of  the 
judgment  or  of  the  heart  drew  it  down  upon 
him,  if  so  he  would  but  need  more  love  in  his 
child  to  heal  his  wounded  spirit,  to  teach  him, 
that  he  was  not  forsaken  by  all  those  whose 
affection  he  formerly  deserved,  and  whose  affec- 
tion might  yet  win  him  back  to  peace  and  virtue. 
Forsake  him.  then  !  refuse  to  love  him  when  the 
heart,  smote  with  the  bitter  sneers  of  the  un- 
forgiving, retires  upon  itself,  and  must  either 
deaden  the  torturing  stings  of  remorse  by  learn- 
ing new  lessons  of  guilt,  or  break  beneath  the 
anguish  they  engender,  unless  some  pitying 
spirit  is  near  to  lead  it  gently  and  patiently  back 
to  peace ! — God  forgive  those  who  shrink  from 
the  side  of  the  guilty^  when  they  waver  between 
the  earnest  hope  of  redeeming  the  past,  and 
the  bitter,  bitter  feeling  of  despair  !     It  is  then 
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a  friend  is  wanted  ;  then  that  love  performs  its 
holiest  task !  and  should  a  daughter  shun  it  ? 
and  turn  from  the  parent,  who  perhaps  a  thou- 
sand, thousand  times  has  guided  her  youthful 
mind  from  error — turn  from  him  because  he 
has  once  fallen  ?  The  heart  must  be  a  cold 
and  a  callous  one  that  did  so,  and  deserving  of 
being  unloved  and  forsaken  itself!'^ 

Amy  stopped,  breathless  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  she  spoke,  and  ashamed  of  having 
given  way  to  a  show  of  so  much  feeling  before 
the  cold  and  proud  Sir  Arthur  Bouverie.  But 
was  he  cold  and  proud,  Amy  ?  Had  you 
looked  up  from  the  ground  whither  your  eyes 
were  bent,  when  you  uttered  your  last  words 
you  would  have  seen  the  tears  flowing  fast 
over  his  cheeks,  notwithstanding  that  he  en- 
deavoured to  hide  them  with  the  hand,  which 
for  a  long  time  since  had  partially  shaded 
his  countenance.  Although  a  stranger,  he  felt 
with  you,' Amy ! 

And  she  did  at  length  see  them,  when  sur- 
prised by  the   long  silence   following    her  last 
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reply,  and  oppressed  by  the  various  feelings 
which  agitated  her,  she  wished  to  leave  the 
room,  and  for  that  purpose  timidly  stepped  up 
to  where  he  stood,  to  murmur  something  o* 
her  intentions.  She  saw  his  tears,  and  at  this 
sign  of  interest  on  his  part  faltered  in  the  words 
she  was  speaking;  a  strange  thought  struck 
her, — it  was  whether  he  knew  anything  re- 
specting her  parents  ;  for  she,  having  before 
observed  all  his  questions  seemed  to  point  at 
some  mark  beyond  that  of  mere  curiosity,  now 
almost  felt  convinced  he  had  one,  and  imagined 
he  was  acquainted  with  their  history,  and  hers. 
Acting  upon  the  impulse  of  these  passing 
thoughts,  "You  have  been  asking  me  strange 
questions,  Sir  Arthur,"  said  she  almost  in- 
stantaneously, *'  can  you  throw  any  light  upon 
the  subject  they  allude  to  ?" 

As  her  tremulous  voice  fell  on  his  ear,  Sir 
Arthur  Bouverie  looked  up,  and  more  plainly 
betraying  his  emotion  confirmed  Amy  in  her 
present  suspicions. 

"Can  you?"  she  exclaimed,  more   passion- 
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ately,  as  she  noticed  his  silence,  and  hope  rose 
higher  in  her  heart,  ^'  can  you  ?  I  care  not  if 
my  parents  are  poor — I  care  not  what  they  are, 
only  let  me  have  them  to  love — only  let  them 
love  me !" 

**Your  imagination  outstrips  your  judg- 
ment," replied  Sir  Arthur  coldly,  yet  as  if  the 
words  cost  him  a  painfnl  effort  to  utter  them, 
*'  I  know  nothing  about  the  matter  of  which 
you  speak." 

"  Nothing,^'  rejoined  Amy  in  a  voice  of  dis- 
appointment, and  she  glanced  at  him  pene- 
tratingly and  steadily,  to  know  whether  he 
spoke  truth  or  not,  "  nothing  !" 

**  Nothing!"  repeated  he,  almost  harshly, 
and  with  averted  look. 

Amy  shrank  from  his  side,  turned  towards 
the  door,  and  without  another  word  left  the 
apartment. 

What  feeling  could  it  be  that  again  urged 
the  haughty  Sir  Arthur  to  tears,  as  she  glided 
softly  and  timidly  from  the  room  ?  Slowly  as 
though  in  pain,  as  if  each  tear  wrung  a  pang 
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from  his  heart's  very  core,  they  dropped  one  by 
one  upon  the  pale  cheek  from  the  dimmed  and 
motionless  eye,  while  an  expression  of  deep 
self  condemnation  grew  over  his  features.  And 
this  was  the  stern  cold  man  whose  neighbours 
had  as  yet  never  dared  to  offer  him  one  word 
of  sympathy — who  to  their  knowledge  had 
never  spoken  one !  But  we  judge  the  proud 
too  harshly ;  they  feel  as  deeply  as  others  do, 
although  they  may  not  show  the  true  strength 
of  their  feelings,  for  theirs  is  a  self  sustaining 
heart  that  breaks  with  its  own  burthen  or 
masters  it — never  lightening  the  load  by  sharing 
it  with  a  companion.  The  bitterest  of  griefs  is 
the  grief  of  the  proud  man,  and  such  was 
Sir  Arthur  Bouverie's.  Yet  what  awakened  it? 
a  young  girl's  words,  a  young  girl's  tears ! 
What  of  that  ?  A  trifle  may  touch  our  hearts 
and  win  them  to  tenderness,  when  beneath  a 
stronger  claim  upon  their  feelings  we  should  be 
nerved,  and  our  fortitude  unshaken  ;  it  is  some- 
times the  strangeness  and  suddenness  of  a  spell 
that  works  upon  us,  not  its  intrinsic  strength. 
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A  young  girl's  tears !  well,  the  sight  of  the 
freshness  of  feeling  from  which  they  sprang 
might  have  called  him  back  to  the  sunny  days 
of  his  own  youth,  when  perchance  he  knew 
that  which  he  knew  not  now,  the  true  love  of 
a  friend,  a  sister,  or  a  mother !  B  at  no !  a 
deeper  and  more  painful  emotion  than  that 
which  the  reminiscence  of  some  sweet  and  holy 
friendship  could  cause,  was  visible  in  his  con- 
tracted brow  and  in  his  saddened  eye.  Will 
thy  hps  not  speak  it,  thou  proud  yet  friendless 
one  ?  age  is  upon  thee,  the  grave  near  thee, 
struggle  not  against  the  better  urgings  of  thine 
heart,  shun  not  relief;  mistrust  him  not,  be- 
cause thou  dost  mistrust  thyself,  or  a  heavier 
judgment  will  come  upon  thee  ! 
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CHAPTER  VIT. 


By  the  only  joy  that  liveth, 

In  the  heart  thou  wilt  not  trust ; 
By  His  name  alone  who  giveth, 

Hopes  of  life  to  breathing  dust. 
Gentle  child,  though  strange  my  seeming, 

A  true  friend  I  am  to  thee, 
J^earer,  dearer  than  thou'rt  dreaming 

One  on  earth  could  ever  be ! 


Amy  and  Sir  Arthur  met  that  same  day  at 
dinner  ;  but  the  latter  did  not  once  address  her 
during  the  whole  evening,  and  she,  who  was  in 
general  his  favourite,  felt  it  strange,  and  thought 
she  had  offended  him  by  the  inquiries  she 
ventured  to  make  about  her  parents.  Yet  why 
he  should  be  so  offended  at  them,  she  could 
not  tell ;  unless  it  was  that  he,  in  his  haughty 
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pride,  deemed  it  presumption  on  her  part  to 
imagine  he  knew  any  particulars  regarding  such 
people  as  herself.  Scarcely,  however,  could 
she  believe  this ;  and  she  was  again  forced  to 
strive  after  a  more  satisfactory  reason  to  account 
for  the  coldness  he  now  evidently  evinced  to- 
wards her,  and  at  which  she  felt  strongly 
pained.  She  never  knew  until  then  that  she 
liked  Sir  Arthur  half  so  well  as  she  did. 

That  day  passed  away,  and  Amy ,  whose  thoughts 
were  divided  between  her  singular  adventure  and 
no  less  singular  conversation  with  Sir  Arthur, 
did  not  again  speak  to  him  until  the  following 
evening  ;  when,  by  chance,  entering  the  library, 
she  perceived  him  sitting  there  alone.  Quickly 
retiring  without  attempting  to  find  the  book 
she  came  to  seek,  she  wished  to  leave  the  room 
unnoticed,  for  since  his  sudden  change  of  man- 
ner towards  her,  a  strange  timidity  seemed  to 
possess  l}er  whenever  she  approached  him. 
Perhaps  he  saw  this,  and  more  kindly  than  he 
had  ever  yet  spoken  to  her,  as  she  was  about 
to  quit  the  apartment,  he  called  her  back,  and 
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after  a  few  words  of  no  consequence,  asked  he 
how  she  came  to  thmk  he  knew  anything  re 
specting  her  parents  ? 

"  Only  from  your  manner,  Sir  Arthur,"  an- 
swered Amy,  somewhat  reassured  into  com- 
posure by  the  more  than  wonted  gentleness 
with  which  he  spoke,  *'  only  from  your  ques- 
tions. But  I  am  at  times  very  foolish,"  she 
added,  crimsoning  deeply,  "  and  imagine  many 
things  which  have  no  further  foundation  than 
my  own  fancy." 

"  It  seems  so,"  he  rejoined,  *'  still,  however, 
if  from  my  manner  and  inquiries  you  inferred 
that  I  took  a  kindly  interest  in  your  welfare, 
you  did  not  do  wrong.  I  am,  and  I  have  al- 
ways been  your  friend,  Amy — have  you  not  felt 
that  ?" 

"  You  have  been  very  good  to  me,"  she  re- 
plied, "  you  often  speak  kindly  to  me." 

"  Then  if  I  asked  some  embarrassing  ques- 
tions yesterday  evening,"  continued  he,  "  you 
must  excuse    my  having  done    so,  because   I 
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wished  to  know  more  of  you.  You  will  be 
friends  with  me,  Amy,  will  you  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir  Arthur,"  she  answered,  surprised 
at  a  strange  tone  of  sadness,  which  thrilled 
through  his  voice,  and  awakened  an  involuntary 
wish  to  please  him  in  her  heart,  "  have  we  not 
always  been  so  V 

"  True/'  he  replied,  "  but  we  must  be  better 
ones  yet." 

"Willingly,"  returned  Amy,  with  a  smile, 
and  an  assumption  of  her  old  childishness  of 
manner,  that  ever  came  back  to  her  when  she 
felt  pleased.  *'  1  like  you  even  now.  Sir  Arthur, 
better  than  I  did  half  an  hour  ago.  You  seem 
so  kind,  so  very  kind.'' 

And  approaching  closer  to  him,  she  placed 
her  little  hand  in  the  one  he  stretched  out  to 
take  it.  But  as  she  did  so,  the  strange  accu- 
sation which  she  had  heard  him  prefer  against 
himself,  suddenly  struck  her  mind,  hitherto 
solely  occupied  with  her  own  feelings,  and  the 
warm  look  of  gratitude  that  enlightened  her 
countenance   was   chilled  ;    her  full   dark  eyes 
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rested  penetratingly  upon  him,  while  half  turn- 
ing away,  she  drew  back  her  hand. 

Sir  Arthur  stepped  back  in  surprise  at  this 
sudden  alteration  in  her  behaviour,  and  gazed 
fixedly  upon  her  as  if  to  seek  its  cause.  He 
soon  divined  it ;  and  a  strong  expression  of 
bitter  sorrow  spread  itself  over  his  features  ; 
the  proud  eye  was  covered  by  the  falling  lid, 
his  lips  became  white  and  compressed,  and  his 
brow  almost  black  beneath  the  strength  of  the 
emotion  he  was  trying  to  master. 

"  Do  not  shrink  from  me,"  he  slowly  ex- 
claimed, "  do  not  leave  me — you  said  you  would 
not  do  that,  Amy." 

And  Amy,  astonished  at  the  deep  anguish  of 
the  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  and  attributing  his 
incoherent  answer  to  the  confusion  of  his  feel- 
ings at  the  moment,  for  she  guessed  that  he 
understood  her  sudden  recollection  of  the 
garden  scene  ;  drew  nearer  to  him,  and  pitied 
him,  partly  on  account  of  the  agony  he  ap- 
peared to  endure, — partly  because  she  knew 
not  why ;  yet  she  dared  not  speak  one  word. 
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Gradually,  the  violence  of  his  agitation  sub- 
sided, and  when  his  eyes  once  more  rested 
upon  her,  he  saw  the  compassionate  expression 
of  her  countenance,  and  seemed  more  himself; 
then  with  a  smile,  which  sat  in  very  mockery 
on  the  pale  features  so  lately  convulsed  with 
deep  emotion,  he  said  : 

**  You  are  half  afraid  of  your  bargain,  Amy." 

*^  No,*^  she  replied,  with  a  feeling  of  tender- 
ness towards  him,  that  she  could  not  explain. 
"  No,  I  am  not,  Sir  Arthur,  why  should  I  be  ?" 

"  Why  should  you  be?"  he  repeated — "aye, 
why  should  you  be  ?  you  know  best." 

And  Amy's  clear  dark  eyes  again  sought  the 
ground,  and  the  colour  rose  to  her  cheek,  for 
she  felt  he  made  another  allusion  to  the  words 
she  overheard  in  the  flower  garden,  and  she 
paused  in  her  reply.  Convinced  within  herself 
that  the  intelligence  she  thus  gained,  was  of  too 
partial  a  character  to  allow  her  to  disclose  it 
without  further  ground  for  explanation  ;  ima- 
gining that  after  all  it  might  not  be  of  so  much 
consequence  to  the  world  as  she  at  first  thought 
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it  was,  though  its  secresy  mattered  greatly  to 
Sir  Arthur;  she  now  wished,  without  exactly 
denying  having  listened  to  those  words,  to  make 
him  feel  her  utter  inability  to  comprehend 
their  meaning,  and  her  intention  of  not  repeat- 
ing them.  So  at  length  she  said,  in  a  tremb- 
ling voice, 

"  But,  Sir  Arthur,  you  will  be  friends  with 
me  ?  Indeed,  you  have  always  been  a  very 
kind  friend  to  me,  and  I  do  not  understand 
how  you  can  be  a  better  one.  Nothing  can 
lessen  my  gratitude  towards  you/' 

"  Nothing  ?"  repeated  Sir  Arthur,  with  a 
quick,  eager  look,  as  if  reading  the  hidden 
meaning  she  wished  to  convey  in  the  words  she 
uttered. 

"  Nothing,"  echoed  she,  as  in  the  earnest- 
ness of  her  feelings  she  almost  knelt  down 
before  him  ;  for  she  was  thinking  of  the  con- 
sideration he  showed  for  the  heart,  which  Cecil 
having  won,  would  have  cast  aside, —  of  his 
efforts  to  bring  about  her  marriage,  although 
his  kindness  in   that  respect  had  as  yet  borne 
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but  bitter  fruit.  '^  The  claims  which  are  founded 
upon  a  grateful  sense  of  favours  received,"  con- 
tinued she,  "  cannot  be  easily  destroyed  by — 
by — ''  but  here  stopping,  colouring,  and  look- 
ing confused,  she  left  Sir  Arthur  to  finish  the 
phrase,  for  she  felt  she  could  not. 

'•  By  fancied  coldness  or  any  other  suspi- 
cions,'^ continued  he,  laying  his  hand  upon 
Amy's  graceful  head,  bent  towards  him  as  it 
was,  and  gazing  at  her  fair,  childish  face,  with 
a  look  of  tender  affection,  "  that  is  what  you 
would  say,  is  it  not.  Amy  ?  Well  then,  be  it 
so  !  and  now  know  you  have  friends  on  earth 
as  well  as  in  heaven — and  when  you  feel  the 
want  of  one  come  to  me." 

'*  1  will,"  replied  Amy,  half  surprised  and 
half  pleased ;  "  but  whose  was  that  voice  ?" 
she  added,  as  his  words  recalled  her  thoughts 
to  the  occurrence  of  the  previous  evening,  "  who 
could  he  l^e  who  thus  strangely  answered  me  ? 
and  I  heard  him  in  the  hall,  too." 

"  One  of  the  domestics  mistook  you  fur  his 
fellow  servant— for  Kate's  maid,  and  overhear- 
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ing  your  words,  followed  up  their  sense  merely 
to  alarm  you  with  the  trick  ;  I  have  inquired 
about  it,"  answered  Sir  Arthur. 

Amy  at  first  looked  a  little  incredulous  at 
this  simple  explanation  of  the  affair,  but  soon 
seeing  its  probabiUty,  at  once  believed  it,  and 
after  a  few  more  words  with  Sir  Arthur,  sought 
out  the  book  she  came  to  look  for,  and  quitted 
him.  Passing  on  towards  the  grand  staircase 
of  the  castle,  she  had  to  wend  her  way  through 
a  long  picture  gallery,  which  at  the  present  hour 
the  dark  shades  of  night  enveloped  in  gloom. 
Superstitious  people  might  have  certainly  felt 
uncomfortable  in  passing  through  it,  as  Am}' 
now  did,  with  only  a  small  wax  taper  in  her 
hand,  for  the  long  grim  visages  of  the  ancient 
knights,  and  the  pale  cheeks  of  the  chalk  faced 
ladies,  whose  portraits  hung  in  dim  array  against 
the  walls,  looked  most  particularly  ghost-like 
and  disagreeable  ;  but,  however,  she  did  not.  If 
she  had  any  superstition  about  her,  it  was  not 
of  that  sort  which  is  awakened  by  the  sight  of 
a  few  ugly  pictures,  and  so  she  began  her  walk 
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past  the  unpleasant  looking  files  before  as  com- 
posedly as  one  of  those  silly  people  would  have 
stepped  into  a  well  lighted  drawing-room. 

Not  so  composedly  did  she  finish  it.  When 
she  came  to  the  middle  of  the  gallery,  the 
draught  from  a  window,  which  had  been  care- 
lessly left  open,  extinguished  her  candle,  and 
obliged  her  to  pursue  her  way  in  darkness,  for 
as  she  was  nearer  the  staircase  than  the  library, 
she  resolved  not  to  turn  back  to  re- light  it. 
Carefully  then  and  slowly  moving  onwards, 
she,  in  a  httle  time,  arrived  at  the  further  end 
of  the  gallery,  and  was  about  to  open  the  door, 
when  she  heard  a  quick  step  close  to  her,  felt, 
as  it  were,  the  breath  of  some  person  pass  over 
her  cheek,  and  heard  the  same  low  voice,  she 
listened  to  in  the  garden,  pronounce  these  sin- 
gular words  :  ' '  You  have  won  a  friend — a  true 
one  ;  but  there  is  something  more  to  win — can- 
not you  guess  it?  seek  for  it  carefully,  un- 
wearily  ;'  you  must  gain  it  at  last."  The  foot- 
steps hurried  from  her,  the  voice  was  hushed, 
and  Amy,  her  heart  beating  wildly  with  terror, 
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knew  that  she  stood  once  more  alone  ;  and  the 
next  minute  ran  from  the  gallery^  and  found 
herself  in  her  own  room. 

Mystery  upon  mystery !  some  one  was  in  the 
castle  who  knew  her,  and  had  contrived  to  de- 
ceive  Sir  Arthur,  with   a  falsehood  plausible 
enough  in  itself,  yet  which  Amy  did  not  now 
believe.     But  who  could  it  be  ?  there  were  no 
visitors  at  present  in  the  house,  and  still  she 
could  scarcely  imagine  it   was  a  servant    who 
took  so  deep  and  personal   an  interest  in   her 
fate.     Yet,   servant  or  not,  she  did  not  know 
how  to  explain  his  words  ,•  yes,  she  had  gained 
a  friend — himself,  perhaps ;  still  what  was  she 
to  seek   for  so  carefully,  so  diligently?  Could 
she  not  guess  ?   it  he  said ;  she  would  fain  have 
done  so,  and  recurring  to   the  subject,   which 
was  ever  uppermost  in  her  thoughts,  to  her 
parents,  she  questioned  w^hether  he  alluded   in 
any  way  to  them.     Then  doubts  came  into  her 
mind,   as  to   whether  a   trick   was   not   being 
played   upon   her,   when    she   thought   of  the 
strange   Hne   of  conduct    he    pursued.      And 
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wavering  between  a  wish  to  put  faith  in  her 
new  friend's  words,  and  a  natural  suspicion  of 
their  truth,  she  knew  not  what  to  think,  and 
almost  wished  to  believe  that  it  was  a  spirit 
who  had  addressed  her. 

But  though  this  would  have  been  the  most 
satisfactory  way  of  settling  the  ^matter,  it  re- 
quired more  credulity  than  Amy  possessed,  to 
accomplish  so  sudden  a  step  towards  ghost 
faith,  and  thus  thrown  back  from  such  a  sup- 
position to  account  for  it  in  a  more  natural 
manner,  she  still  continued  to  wonder  over  a 
circumstance^  strange  enough  to  all  appearance 
now,  but  which  nevertheless,  might  be  simply 
explained  away  hereafter. 

Amy  mentioned  this  second  incident  to  no 
one,  seeing  that  Sir  Arthur  was  completely  igno- 
rant of  the  real  nature  of  what  had  happened, 
she  did  not  again  wish  to  arouse  fresh  inquiries 
upon  the  subject,  because,  notwithstanding  his 
kindness,  she  still  felt  half  afraid  of  him,  and 
as  for  relating  it  to  Kate  and  Cecil,  she  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  telling  it  to  Lady  Havi- 
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land  herself;  their  idle  curiosity  at  the  circum- 
stance, and  half  contemptuous  pity  for  the 
hopes  she  derived  from  it  she  could  not  bear. 
Quietly  and  alone  then,  she  resolved  to  await 
the  further  development  of  the  mystery,  much 
wondering  meanwhile,  whether  her  approaching 
departure  for  Ireland  would  in  any  way  retard 
or  advance  its  progress. 

The  next  evening  saw  her,  miles  and  miles 
from  the  castle,  her  early  benefactor,  Mr.  Stan- 
hope, and  her  new  friend  Sir  Arthur  Bouverie. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Une  femme  est  aisee  a  gouvemer,  pourvu  que  ce 
Soit  un  homme  qui  e'en  donne  la  peine. 

La  Bruyere. 


"Are  you  ready,  Miss  Bouverie  ?^^  said  Amy 
to  Kate,  a  few  days  after  their  arrival  in  town, 
on  the  morning  fixed  for  her  final  return  to 
Mrs.  Beresford's.  **  You  thought  I  should  keep 
you  waiting,  but  see,  I  have  finished  dressing 
before  you.'^ 

'*  Yes,"  answered  Kate,    "  you  have  ;  how- 
ever, I  should  have  been  more  expeditious  had 
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I  not  had  to  read  through  a  long  epistle  from 
Eveline,  which  I  received  two  or  three  minutes 
ago — she  begs  me  to  call  on  her  to  day." 

"  And  do  you  intend  to  do  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  I  have  time — will  you  accompany 
me?" 

"  Certainly — I  am  very  partial  to  Lady  Eve- 
line." 

"  I  know  it/^  said  Kate,  ''  and  that  is  why  I 
thought  you  would  not  care  going  to  see  her ; 
the  more  so,  because  she  says  she  has  been  so 
much  terrified  by  an  accident  that  happened 
yesterday,  and  in  w^hich  your  friend,  Captain 
Stanhope,  played  a  very  conspicuous  part." 

"  Indeed  !"  answered  Amy,  *'  and  how  ?" 

*'  Why,  you  must  know  that  Evehne  is  in- 
tolerably timid,  and  as  she  was  yesterday  walk- 
ing up  Piccadilly,  under  her  father's  arm,  they 
crossed  over  by  Hyde  Park  Comer,  in  order  to 
proceed  down  Constitution  Hill,  when,  just  as 
they  were  in  the  very  middle  of  the  crossing, 
she  was  frightened  by  a  break  coming  from  the 
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Knightsbridge  road,  and  slipping  her  hand  out 
of  the  earl's,  she  ran  back  towards  the  pave- 
ment they  had  left.  In  doing  so,  she  made  a 
false  step,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  she  says,  would 
have  been  most  likely  run  over  by  a  couple  of 
omnibusses  that  were  racing  along  the  street, 
had  not  a  gentleman  sprung  forwards,  assisted 
her  to  rise,  and  held  her  on  the  spot,  while  the 
two  vehicles  passed  on  each  side  of  them, — they 
were  then  too  close  for  them  to  attempt  moving 
either  way.  Now  this  gentleman  was  Captain 
Stanhope." 

"  Herbert !  '^  said  Amy ;  "  yes,  he  said  he 
was  to  return  to  London,  when  I  saw  him  the 
other  day  at  the  Lodge." 

*' Has  he  been  in  the  country  then?'^  asked 
Kate ;  "  oh,  yes,"  she  added,  a  moment  after- 
wards, "  I  recollect  Cecil  mentioning  that  he 
saw  him  with  you  at  Wilverton.^^ 

'*  Did  he  ?"  said  Amy,  with  a  slight  increase 
of  colour^  at  a  sudden  recollection  of  the  black- 
berry juice  affair. 
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"  Yes,"  rejoined  Kate,  ''  at  the  old  ruins  near 
the  hodge" 

**  At  the  ruins  !  you  mean  in  the  village,  Miss 
Bouverie,"    said  Amy,  looking  surprised. 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  returned  Kate,  "  I  am  sure 
he  said  at  the  ruins — as  he  was  going  to  Lord 
Melville's,'^ 

"  Going  ?"  echoed  Amy,  ''  going  ?"  and  at 
the  same  moment  she  felt  he  must  have  seen 
her  weeping  there  ;  then,  with  effort,  recovering 
herself,  she  said,  "  but  it  is  of  little  moment 
where  he  saw  us — tell  me  something  more  about 
Herbert  and  Lady  Eveline/' 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  relate,"  answered 
Kate,  "  only  Eveline  is  in  raptures  with  Captain 
Stanhope,  as  I  expected  her  to  be.  I  fear  Sey- 
mour will  stand  but  a  bad  chance,  if  ever  they 
should  become  formally  acquainted  with  each 
other." 

'*  Mr.  Glenallan  would  not  break  his  heart 
though  the  engagement  were  broken,"  Amy  re- 
plied, with  a  smile,  for  she  saw  through  that 
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gentleman's  indifference  tawards  his  pretty  little 
betrothed. 

"  That  will  never  happen/'  said  Kate, 
anxiously,  "  they  must  marry  come  what  will ; 
their  engagement  is  of  too  long  a  standing  to 
be  capriciously  annulled  for  one  of  Eveline's 
whims — the  earl  would  not  allow  that." 

'*  I  suppose  not,"  answered  Amy,  who  now 
imagined  Kate  thought  she  might  wish  to  bring 
about  a  match  between  Herbert  and  her  lady- 
ship ;  an  idea  that  certainly  never  occurred  to 
her,  and  which,  if  it  had,  she  would  have  in- 
stantly dismissed,  as  she  well  knew  from  ex- 
perience the  miseries  of  such  patched  up  affairs. 
"  I  suppose  not,  or  if  he  did,  it  would  not  bring 
the  matter  nearer  a  conclusion,  for  though  Lady 
Eveline  may  have  a  childish  penchant  for  Her- 
bert, 1  am  certain  that  he  will  never  seriously 
like  her — she  is  of  too  volatile  a  temper  to  suit 
his  taste." 

And  soon  after,  Kate  and  Amy  drove  to  the 
Earl  of  Huntley's.  There  they  saw  Lady 
Evehne,  her  father,  and  not  a  Httle  to  their 
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astonishment,  the  very  gentleman  whose  merits 
and  prospects  in  life  they  had  been  so  coolly 
discussing — Herbert  Stanhope.  The  earl,  grate- 
ful for  his  exertions  in  favour  of  his  daughter, 
had  upon  the  previous  day  pressed  him  to  call 
on  them,  and  he>  hearing  that  her  ladyship  was 
slightly  hurt  by  her  fall,  and  amused  and  in- 
terested by  her  childish  simplicity,  accordingly 
did  so ;  in  consequence  of  which  Amy  and 
Kate  found  him  in  their  company. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Bouverie,"  said  Lady  EveUne, 
as  Amy  entered  the  room,  '*  now  this  is  an  un- 
expected pleasure,  I  never  dreamed  of  your 
coming  to  see  me.  But,  think  of  Captain 
Stanhope  saving  my  life — was  it  not  delightful? 
my  arm  however  is  badly  bruised — still  I  might 
have  been  killed  outright,  so  I  ought  not  to 
murmur  at  a  little  pain,  ought  I  ?'' 

Amy  having  acquiesced  in  all  this,  and 
lamented  that  she  was  hurt  at  all,  she  con- 
tinued in  a  lower  voice  as  she  saw  Herbert, 
Kate,  and  the  earl  talking  together  at  a  little 
distance,  "  Pray  do  not  oflfer  me  your  condo- 
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lence ;  I  assure  you,  I  was  half  glad  I  received 
some  injury,  for  Captain  Stanhope  seemed  to 
pity  me  so  much,  and  so  kindly,  that  really  I 
scarcely  felt  any  pain  in  my  arm  till  1  came 
home — and  then  to  be  sure  I  did  ;  but  there,  I 
would  bear  the  same  thing  again,  to  have  the 
same  pleasant  words  from  Captain  Stanhope — 
and  in  fact,  so  I  dare  say  any  girl  would — he 
is  so  handsome  I" 

This  was  saying  and  feeling  more  (though  in 
a  childish  way,)  than  Amy  thought  Eveline 
could  do,  and  her  words  went  home  to  her 
heart,  for  she  felt  with  her.  At  that  moment, 
she  asked  herself  what  pain  she  would  refuse  to 
bear,  if  by  supporting  it,  she  could  gain  one 
look  of  kindness  from  Cecil — the  answer  was 
none !  Pain  would  be  courted  by  women,  did 
it  bring  with  its  train  of  attendant  evils,  one 
word  of  affection  from  those  they  love. 

*'  Papa  asked  him  to  call,"  continued  Httle 
Lady  Eveline,  not  perceiving  she  was  betraying 
the  feelings  which  she  scarcely  understood  her- 
self to   her  attentive   listener.      "  Papa   asked 
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him  to  call,  and  he  has  called,  you  see,  and  I 
am  very  glad  of  it — I  hope  he  will  come  here 
very,  very  often — he  is  such  an  agreeable  com- 
panion." 

''  Passihaut — we  overhear  your  commenda- 
tions, Eveline/^  said  Kate,  wishing  to  save  her 
ladyship  from  further  committing  herself  by  her 
naivete,  as  the  above  reply  partially  reached 
her  ears. 

"  Do  you  ?"  exclaimed  Lady  Eveline,  slightly 
colouring,  "  oh,  but  I  can  say  nothing  too  good 
for  Captain  Stanhope,  just  now.'^ 

'*  Just  now  !"  echoed  the  earl ;  "  if  Seymour 
were  here,  we  should  have  had  a  sarcastic  ob- 
servation upon  your  last  words,  Eveline — do 
you  mean  to  infer  that  you  will  not  always  feel 
grateful  to  Captain  Stanhope  for  the  service  he 
has  rendered  you?" 

"  Oh  no,  no,"  answered  her  ladyship,  much 
more  eagerly  than  the  occasion  seemed  to  re- 
quire, "  I  shall  always  feel  deeply  indebted,  1 
shall  never  forget — indeed,  I  could  not  easily  lose 
sight  of  the  great  obligation  I  owe  him/^ 

"  Well;  Eveline,"  said  Seymour,  entering  at 
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the  moment,  "  what  is  this  1  hear?  So  you 
have  been  nearly  killed,  have  you  ?  or  at  least 
report  says  as  much.  Mrs.  Somerton  alarmed 
me  fearfully,  by  giving  a  terrible  description  of 
the  accident,  and  it  was  not  till  I  came  here, 
that  I  found  the  greater  part  of  it  untrue.  But 
you  are  slightly  hurt,  are  you  not  ? — I  am  sorry 
to  hear  it." 

And  taking  a  seat  by  her  on  the  sofa,  after 
noticing  Amy  and  Kate,  he  asked  the  earl  all 
the  particulars  of  the  affair,  and  upon  obtaining 
them,  expressed  his  concern  at  the  injury  his 
daughter  had  received,  then  turning  to  Herbert 
Stanhope,  slightly  complimented  him  on  his 
presence  of  mind.  Lady  Eveline  meanwhile, 
started  from  the  sofa,  and  walked  over  to  Kate, 
who  was  sitting  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

"  If  1  may  be  allowed  to  judge  at  length," 
observed  Seymour,  after  he  had  listened  to 
every  explanation  which  the  earl  chose  to  give 
him.  "  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge,  the  acci- 
dent happened  solely  through  EveUne's  thought- 
less  timidity,   the   inevitable   consequences  of 
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which  I  have  hitherto  so  uselessly  pointed  out 
to  her,  in  my  endeavours  to  make  her  check  it. 
Well,  as  she  is  not  much  hurt,  I  am  scarcely 
grieved  that  she  has  had  a  slight  lesson  upon 
the  necessity  of  so  doing/' 

"  You  are  very  charitable,  indeed  I"  peevishly 
said  her  ladyship,  from  where  she  sat,  **  very  ! 
here  is  my  arm  paining  me  dreadfully,  and  you 
tell  me  I  deserve  it." 

"  My  dear  Eveline,  I  did  not  say  so,"  an- 
swered Seymour,  rising  from  his  seat,  and  ap- 
proaching her ;  "  I  only  remarked  that  I  was 
not  sorry  this  accident  did  happen,  because  I 
thought  it  would  teach  you  for  the  future,  to 
overcome  the  silly  alarms  to  which  you  some- 
times give  way." 

'"  Which  means  what  I  said,"  answered  she, 
"  does  it  not,  Kate  ?" 

"  Partly,"  replied  Kate,  laughingly ;  "  but 
Seymour  did  not  say  it  unkindly." 

"  Unkindly  !  it  is  not  very  kind  of  him  to 
come  and  tell  me  that— papa  and  Captain 
Stanhope  never  did." 
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'^  Captain  Stanhope  !"  repeated  Seymour,  in 
surprise  ;  "  why,  no^  he  is  a  perfect  stranger,  I 
do  not  suppose  he  would  tell  you  a  plain  whole- 
some truth  as  yet." 

"You  are  always  preaching,"  exclaimed  Lady 
EveHne, pettishly  ;  "when  I  am  talking  to  you, 
I  often  fancy  I  am  with  an  old  schoolmaster." 

"Hush,  Eveline!"  said  Kate,  '^ Captain 
Stanhope  and  Mrs.  Bouverie  will  hear  you." 

"  And  what  if  they  do  ? — I  am  sure  Kate, 
that  not  even  your  ^Mr.  Beresford  can  be  more 
disagreeable  than  Seymour  is  at  present. '* 

Seymour  laughed. 

"  Now  that  is  the  climax  of  Eveline's  wrath,'^ 
said  he,  ''after  such  a  cutting  comparison,  it 
will  soon  subside.  But,"  continued  he,  wishing 
to  turn  the  subject,  "  but  Eveline,  I  have  not 
told  you  how  I  fulfilled  the  commission  you 
gave  me  the  other  day.  I  went  to  Mrs.  L'Es- 
trange,  and  desired  her  to  introduce  the  ring 
into  the  picture,  and  she  said  she  certainly 
would  not  fail  to  do  so,  only  she  wishes  to  know- 
on  which  finger  you  generally  wear  it." 
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"  Why,  on  the  middle  one — is  it  not  the  ring 
you  gave  me  when  we  were  first  engaged  ?  how 
silly  you  were  not  to  tell  her  so  ! " 

"  I  thought  I  might  make  a  mistake/' 

"You  thought,  oh  you  thought — Captain 
Stanhope,  are  you  going? — shall  we  not  see 
you  again?  Pray  come  soon — papa  will  be 
very  glad  to  see  you,  I  am  sure." 

"  And  her  ladyship  too/'  said  Seymour,  half 
ironically,  as  the  door  closed  upon  the  retreat- 
ing form  of  Herbert. 

Lady  Eveline  looked  up  at  Seymour,  and 
then  she  looked  down,  for  a  quick  blush  was 
colouring  her  cheeks  ;  in  another  moment,  she 
turned  from  him,  and  in  a  hurried  tone,  said — 

"  Well,  and  what  did  Mrs.  L'Estrange  say 
to  you  ?" 

"  Say  to  me  !''  answered  Seymour,  "  what 
had  she  to  say  ?  she  gave  me  the  answer  which 
I  delivered  to  you." 

'*  Ah  !  come  that  will  not  do,"  said  her  lady- 
ship, trying  to  hide  her  confusion  by  a  volley 
of    talk,   though   she   did  not  precisely  know 
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what  she  was  saying,  "  when  you  once  begin  a 
conversation  with  Mrs.  L'Estrange  you  are 
never  tired.  I  recollect  being  there  one  morn- 
ing with  you  and  papa,  and  you  did  not  cease 
speaking  to  her  the  whole  time  about  pictures 
and  books,  and  a  host  of  other  things  that  I 
knew  nothing  of.^' 

"  I  have  known  Mrs.  L'Estrange  since  she 
was  a  mere  child/'  answered  Seymour,  '^  so  it 
is  very  likely  that  she  and  I,  as  old  friends, 
should  wish  for  a  long  chat  now  and  then." 

"  You  talk  to  her  quite  differently  to  what 
you  do  to  me,''  observed  Lady  Eveline,  looking 
down  on  the  floor,  "  why  do  you  do  so?" 

'*  Because  your  tastes  and  hers  are  not  the 
same,"  Seymour  rephed  ;  **  you  would  take  no 
interest  in  the  subjects  that  she  does." 

"  Which   is  to  say  I  am  a  silly  child,  and 

cannot   understand  them,"   said  Lady  EveHne, 

"for  what  do  you  like  me  then,  Seymour?" 
» 
"  For  your  good  heart !"  answered  he,  taking 

her  hand  affectionately,   "  come,  Eveline,  what 

strange  questions  you  are  asking  me?" 
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*'  I  think,"  rejoined  she,  turning  her  full 
blue  eyes  upon  him,  ''I  think  you  will  never 
like  me,  as  much  as  you  might  Mrs.  L'Estrange, 
if  you  chose  to  try.** 

"  You  foolish  child  V*  exclaimed  Seymour, 
half  angrily,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  think,''  continued  she.  turning  away  her 
head,  and  speaking  more  peevishly  than  before, 
"that  as  you  consider  Mrs.  L'Estrange  has 
more  sense  than  I  have,  and  her  tastes  agree 
better  with  yours,  you  had  best  marry  her.*' 

"  Why,  w^hat  is  the  matter  with  you  this 
morning,  Eveline?"  cried  Seymour,  "Kate, 
can  you  tell  me  ?" 

Kate  certainly  had  a  slight  insight  into  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  but  she  said  nothing,  and 
Lady  Eveline  continued — 

"  You  said  I  was  a  silly  child." 

"Eveline,  Eveline,  how  can  you  say  so?" 

"  Well,  if  you  did  not  speak  the  exact  words, 
you  thought  them,"  said  she,  "  and.  and  though 
I  am  not  so  clever  ns  Mrs.  L'Estrange,  I  do  not 
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think  every  body  reckons  me  silly,  papa  and 
Captain  Stanhope  do  not,  I  am  certain.'' 

"  Poor  Captain  Stanhope !"  said  Kate,  as  she 
saw  a  slight  flush  of  crimson  tinge  Seymour's 
cheek,  at  the  sound  of  Herbert's  name,  "  I 
am  sure  he  scarcely  thinks  of  the  honour  you 
do  him  by  bringing  forward  his  opinion  in  such 
a  matter  as  this,  Eveline." 

"  I  only  mentioned  Captain  Stanhope,  be- 
cause he  was  the  first  person's  name  that  oc- 
curred to  me  just  then,  Kate." 

"Yes,  I  supposed  as  much,"  answered  Kate  ; 
"  but  now,  Eveline,  had  you  not  better  finish 
this  little  altercation  with  Seymour,  before  I 
go  ?     See,  Mrs.  Bouverie  is  rising," 

*'  Seymour  is  so  cross  !"  said  she. 

**  Nonsense,"  rejoined  Kate,  *'  he  is  smiHng 
even  now." 

'*  Yes,  he  is  laughing  at  me  !" 

"  Well,  and  I  shall  laugh  too,  if  you  do  not 
tell  hun  you  have  been  talking  nonsense,  and 
only  meant  to  tea;se  him."' 

VOL..    II.  K 
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"  I  am  sure  I  shall  sav  no  such  thing — non- 
sense,  indeed  !" 

"  Come,  let  us  drop  the  subject  altogether, 
then,''  said  Seymour. 

'*  Yes,  that  will  be  best,"  answered  Kate, 
"  good-bye,  Eveline." 

And  rising  from  her  chair,  she  joined  Amy 
at  the  door,  and  soon  after  left  the  house. 

When  they  arrived  at  Mrs.  Beresford's, 
where  they  were  to  dine,  they  found  that  good 
lady  alone.  Frank,  she  informed  them,  would 
not  be  at  home  till  the  evening,  and  Kate,  who 
had  not  yet  seen  him  since  her  return  from 
the  castle,  although  she  had  been  several  times 
to  the  square,  to  call  upon  his  mother,  thought 
this  another  piece  of  premeditated  unpoliteness 
on  his  part. 

In  the  evening,  nevertheless,  Frank  Beresford, 
accompanied  by  Mr  Ramsay,  dropped  in,  and 
after  giving  Kate  a  sort  of  half  civil  nod  of  re- 
cognition, sat  down  by  her,  and  actually  conde- 
scended to  make  a  few  inquiries  as  to  whether 
she  had  amused  herself  or  not  during  her  visit  to 
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the  country.  Kate,  however,  who  was  turning 
over  some  music  books,  did  not,  at  that  time, 
particularly  wish  to  talk,  and  so  answered  him 
rather  shortly  and  coolly,  until  seeing  the  old 
tutor's  eyes  fixed  upon  her  with  a  kind  of  half 
watchful  stare,  she  thought  she  would  alarm 
that  gentleman  a  little  by  pretending  to  flirt  with 
his  pupil,  and  turning  courteously  round  to 
Frank,  she  entered  at  once,  and  thoroughly, 
into  conversation  with  him. 

Now  tLis  was  a  piece  of  mischief  on  her 
part,  but  a  very  harmless  one  ;  as  she  was  fully 
aware  that  all  her  fascination  would  never  win 
Frank  from  the  stoic  indifference  he  evinced  to- 
wards her,  and  so  without  any  checks  of  ccn- 
science,  she  played  otf  a  long  fire  of  sharp 
nonsense  upon  him,  and  at  length  induced 
him  to  talk  eloquently  and  well  upon  the  sub- 
jects he  was  most  conversant  with.  It  had 
been  her  indention  to  make  him  do  so  from  the 
very  first ;  for  she  knew  that  as  long  as  Mr. 
Ramsay  saw  his  pupil  quietly  or  impatiently 
conversing  with  her,  he  would  deem   him  safe, 
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but  that  when  he  noticed  him  interested  in  his 
subject,  he  would  begin  to  tremble.  With  a  maU- 
cious  sort  of  pleasure,  then,  she  remarked  the 
old  tutor  gradually  becoming  uncomfortable,  as 
Frank  proceeded  warmly  with  the  arguments 
she  purposely  drew  him  into.  They  were  dis- 
cussing his  favourite  topic — namely,  the  shal- 
lowness of  a  woman's  mind,  and  Kate,  for  the 
sake  of  the  jest  she  was  carrying  on,  partly  ac- 
quiesced in  his  opinions,  and  listened  to  him 
with  a  mock  humility  of  manner  which  he  did 
not  fathom,  and  that  made  liim  think  he  had 
partly  effected  her  conversion  to  his  creed* 
But,  at  last,  after  one  of  the  bitterest  invectives 
against  women  in  general,  Kate  unfortunately 
forgot  herself,  and  was  betrayed  into  a  vigor- 
ous defence  of  her  secret  opinions  about  the 
matter. 

"  Nonsense,  Frank,"  said  she,  *'  do  you 
imagine  I  shall  agree  with  you  there  ?  do  you 
think  that  1  will  ever  acknowledge  women  to 
be  beneath  men  in  intellect  ?     No,  never  I" 

'•  Now,  that  is  a   true  woman's  reply,"  an- 
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swered  Frank,  becoming  more  cool  as  she  grew 
more  excited,  "  it  shows  how  far  she  culti- 
vates her  reasoning  powers.  You  answer  my 
assertions  with  a  string  of  insignificant  inter- 
rotratories,  and  finish  by  saying,  that  come 
what  will,  you  never  intend  to  own  yourself 
vanquished,  even  though  you  knew  you  were 
so."' 

Kate  threw  aside  the  crayons  and  paper  with 
which  she  was  amusing  herself,  drew  her  chair 
closer  to  the  table,  where  Frank  Beresford  eat, 
tossed  back  the  rich  brown  ringlets  that  fell 
over  her  face,  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand, 
and  seemed  to  settle  down  for  a  regular  dis- 
pute. 

"  Frank,"  said  she,  "  will  you  tell  me  why 
you  have  so  poor  an  opinion  of  women  ?  and 
why  you  dislike  them  so  much?  are  you  afraid 
of  them''" 

'*  Afraid  of  them  ?  no,  I  know  them  too  well 
to  fear  them,  their  cunning  will  not  easily  over- 
reach me." 

**  Cunning  !   women  cunning  !" 
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**  Of  course  they  are,"  rejoined  Frank,  "  yes, 
they  are  cunning,  irritable,  inconstant,  and 
weak-minded/^ 

'*  Pleasant  opinions  those  !  but  they  are  un- 
tenable, Frank  !" 

"  Show  them  to  be  so,"  said  he,  with  an 
ironical  smile. 

'*  Not  just  yet.  Weak-minded,  you  say? 
and  why  do  you  think  us  weak-minded  ?" 

**  From  your  words  and  actions  :  for  instance, 
do  you  not  spend  your  time  and  your  talents 
(if  you  have  any)  on  mere  trifles  ?  do  you  not 
dawdle  away  hours  and  hours  in  doing  nothing  J 
are  you  capable  of  such  laborious  employments 
as  men  ?" 

"  Mentally,  yes— otherwise  no  ;  and  as  to 
spending  our  time  upon  trifles,  I  acknowledge 
that  we  do  in  a  great  measure;  but  whose  fault 
is  that  ?  not  ours  I  for,  if  we  attempt  to  step 
aside  from  the  usual  routine  of  education  marked 
out  for  us,  then  we  are  called  unwomanly,  blues, 
and  a  hundred  other  pretty  names,  that  you 
gentlemen    have  invented   for  us.      It  is  you 
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alone  who   make   us  what  we  are  in  general — 
half-educated  sentimental  beings." 

"We?" 

"  Yes,  you  !  Does  not  the  opinion  of  your 
sex  regulate  the  education  of  ours  ?  are  we 
brought  up  to  please  ourselves  or  you  ?  you,  of 
course,  and  you  know  it  ;  and  knowing  it  edu- 
cate us,  as  you  think,  most  likely  to  conduce 
to  your  happiness  but  which,  in  fact,  does 
not.'' 

"And  which  way  is  that?" 

'^  Listen  !  and  recollect  I  speak  of  women  in 
general,  not  of  the  many  exceptions  to  the  fol- 
lowing picture.  At  school,  or  at  home,  our 
education  commences  with  a  general  smattering 
of  history,  geography,  grammar,  &c.,  of  which, 
nine  girls  out  of  ten,  know  nothing  of  in  after 
years,  for,  learned  by  rote,  not  a  single  fact  or 
rule  is  noted  in  our  memories  by  a  reason  ; 
then  as  we  grow  older,  we  have  masters  and 
mistresses  in  music,  singing,  painting,  and  all 
the  other  light  accomplishments  of  the  day. 
But  upon  what  does   this   system   of  educa*:ion 
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bear  ?  the  feelings.  rhey  are  cultivated  and 
refined  to  their  highest  point,  I  allow  ;  we  sing 
with  expression,  we  play  with  expression,  and 
we  talk,  think,  and  act  feelingly ;  we  are,  in 
fact,  soft,  tender  beings,  full  of  compassion, 
love,  and  devotion  ;  but,  at  times,  our  com- 
passion is  ill-judged,  our  love  misplaced,  and 
our  devotion  bordering  upon  idolatry.  How 
should  it  be  otherwise,  indeed?  for  the  powers 
of  our  minds  in  the  mean  while  lie  inactive,  or, 
are  at  least,  but  partially  exerted ;  and  our 
£norai  and  religious  duties,  taught  by  rote,  are 
practised,  not  because  we  know  why  they  ought 
to  be  practised,  but,  because  we  are  told  to  do 
so.  Our  judgment,  our  reasoning  powers,  are 
never  brought  forward  ;  you  teach  a  boy  to 
think,  to  compare,  to  labour — you  rarely  hear 
of  a  woman  having  been  taught  to  do  either." 

"Good!"  exclaimed  Frank,  with  a  smile, 
"  why,  Kate,  you  are  abusing  the  women  as 
hard  as  1  could  abuse  them.  No,  not  one  of 
them  can  think  or  reason,  you  say  true." 

*«  Wait  a  moment,"  replied  Kate,   "  1   said, 
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you  rarely  heard  of  a  woman  having  been 
taujsht  to  think  or  to  reason  ;  that  does  not  inti- 
mate she  is  incapable  of  one  or  the  other.  My 
argument  is,  that  there  is  no  inequality  between 
the  natural  capacities  of  a  woman's  mind  and 
a  man's  :  and  there  is  not — education  makes  all 
the  difference.  Supposing  you  took  a  clever 
boy  and  a  clever  girl,  educating  the  latter  as 
the  former  ought  to  be  educated,  and  vice- 
vers^,  would  not  the  boy's  mind  become  effe- 
minate, the  girl's  the  superior  one  of  the  two, 
although  they  might  have  had  the  same  natural 
abilities  ?  You  know  they  would.  Do  you 
not  see  the  intellectual  powers  equally  strong 
in  boys'  and  ^rirls'  minds,  up  to  that  point  in 
their  education  to  which  they  travel  together  ? 
But  there  they  separate ;  there,  the  girl  is 
thrown  back  upon  the  lighter  and  more  elegant 
studies,  the  boy  pushed  on  to  more  solid  ac- 
quirements ;  and  of  course  a  different  strength 
of  mind  is  developed.  Another  argument  for 
the  natural  strength  of  a  woman's  mind  is, 
that   when   tried    by   a   sudden   emergency,    it 
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rarely  fails  her.  Look  at  her  in  circumstances 
of  real  clanger,  when  obhged  to  draw  strength 
from  itself,  its  natural  force  overcomes  the 
bonds  which  it  has  so  long  worn,  and  alone 
and  unaided,  it  acts  as  independently  and  forci- 
bly as  a  man's,  and  sometimes  with  greater 
impetuosity  of  purpose,  and  more  decision  of 
judgment.  This  is  the  free  action  of  the  mind 
untrammelled  by  the  force  of  custom;  hope,  fear, 
or  some  other  of  the  passions  in  the  first  place 
force  it  to  exert  itself,  but  they  could  not  give 
it  on  the  moment  judgment  or  sense." 

"  Then  what  system  of  education  would  you 
have  us  give  you  ?"  said  Frank,  with  a  sneer. 

"  One  that  would  unite  that  same  refined 
cultivation  of  feeling  with  sound  reasoning 
powers.     All  women  should  be  so  educated." 

"•  Some  are.^^ 

"  Some  !  yes,  some  !  and  they  are  regarded 
with  secret  disHke  by  all  you." 

'^  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  yourselves 
lawyers,  politicians,  priests,  and  doctors?" 

"Not  J/'  rephed  Kate,  with  a   smile,  "ray 
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maxim  is  to  learn  in  silence  by  the  side  of  a 
mother,  father,  or  brother.  A  goodly  sight  it 
would  be  to  see  a  company  of  female  politi- 
cians in  the  senate  house  !  why,  their  pretty 
faces  would  be  looked  to  more  than  their  reason- 
ings. No,  no,  1  w^ould  keep  cLar  of  you  In 
those  respects.  Wrangle  then  at  the  bar,  dia- 
pute  in  parhament,  become  glorious  on  the  field 
of  battle,  we  would  never  wish  to  arrogate  to 
ourselves  your  supremacy  there  ;  for  if  a  woman 
mixes  too  much  with  the  world  she  unfits  her- 
self for  the  domestic  life  she  is  destined  to 
lead.  I  know-  we  have,  each  of  us,  our  re- 
spective duties  to  perforn,  and  neither  ought  to 
encroach  upon  the  other  ,  but  then  there  is  a 
sort  of  neutral  ground,  where  the  minds  of  the 
two  sexes  may  mingle.  I  mean  that  field  of 
inquiry  which  the  more  abstruse  sciences  open 
to  us." 

"Pshaw!  my  dear  Kate,  what  nonsense!'' 
exclaimed  Frank,  ^'  you  are  not  capable  of 
following  such  studies." 

"  We  are,"  answered  she,  ''  certainly  we  are ; 
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but  the  best  of  it   is,  that  in   most  cases,  you 
never  try  whether  we   are  or   not.     You  make 
us  what  we  are,  and   then  as   brothers,  fathers, 
or  husbands,  you  come  and  sit   down  by  your 
firesides,  and   wonder   why  our   minds  cannot 
follow    yours    through    some     of     the    higher 
paths  of  thought,  and  when  we   grow  fatigued 
with  the  continual  straining  of  our  faculties  to 
understand  what  we  have   never  been  gradually 
led  on  to  understand,  then  you  turn  away  with 
ill    concealed    disgust,    and    call    us    shallow 
minded.      Frank,  it  is  not  just  to   think  so  ; 
consider    the  many    women    who    have    distin_ 
guished  themselves   by  their  strength  of  mind, 
consider  the  efforts  they  must  have  made  to  do 
so,  the    strong   tide    of   opinion    they   worked 
against,  and  yet  they  persevered,  and  gained  for 
their  pains  your  admiration,  but  also  your  dis- 
like.    Why  ?  because  the  men,  from  a  sort  of 
silly  vanity,  like  to  have  for  their  leisure  hours 
a  companion,  whose  stunted  faculties  they  ima- 
gine  will  not  notice   any   folly  in  the  sudden 
relaxation    of    mind  attendant  on    long    con- 
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tinued  and  serious  efforts.  They  think  wrong  ; 
a  halt'  educated  woman  still  perceives  the  little 
follies  of  every  day  life,  although  she  does  not 
take  the  trouble  to  trace  them  to  their  source. 
Nevertheless,  she  laughs  at  them,  ridicules 
them,  and  takes  her  revenge,  by  giving  you  the 
full  benefit  of  the  quick  wit  which  we  possess 
in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  you.  Who 
ever  polishes  up  a  retort  so  brilliantly  as  a 
woman  ?" 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Frank,  letting  Kate  talk 
on  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  having  nothing  to 
say  himself;  **  but  how  disagreeable  clever 
women  are  !" 

"And  who  makes  them  so  ?" 
"The  men  again,  I  suppose?" 
"  Exactly  so  !"  answered  Kate,  with  a  laugh, 
"  you  see  I  lay  all  our  faults  to  you  ;  but,  on 
my  word,  T  think  justly  in  some  respects.  Look 
you,  my  /lear  Frank,  when  a  woman  becomes 
what  you  call  a  clever  woman — that  is  to  say, 
when  the  natural  capacities  of  her  mind  exert 
themselves  above  the  prescribed  method  of  edu- 
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catioQ  imposed  upon  her— people  imagine  the 
practice  of  her  more  domestic  duties  cannot  be 
united  with  their  improvement  ;  they  flatly  tell 
her  ao,  condemn  her  at  once,  as  destitute  of  all 
housewifely  virtues,  pity  her  rs  a  scarcely  good 
daughter,  and  pronounce  that  she  will  never 
make  a  good  wife.  From  being  continually 
told  this,  she  at  last  believes  it,  but  feeling  that 
there  is  something  within  her  which  still  urges 
her  on  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  she  cannot 
sink  back  into  the  nothingness  of  every  day 
life  ;  rather  than  do  that,  she  in  some  measure 
abandons  it — unwisely  I  allow,  for  in  that  dull 
routine  circles  those  virtues  which  every  woman 
ought  to  practise,  as  they  are  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  her  sex,  while  the  public  ones  are  those 
of  the  other.  Yet  there  are  some  women  who 
unite  profound  learning  with  all  our  gentler 
characteristics." 

"^  Very  rarely,"  ejaculated  Frank  I  *  I  never 
yec  saw  a  clever  woman  whom  I  did  not  most 
thoroughly  abhor.  They  have  a  short  disagree- 
able manner  of  speaking,  or  else  a  flow  of  Ian- 
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pjuage  that  nearly  overwhelms  you  to  talk  to 
them  ;  then  their  views  of  things  are  imperfect 
their  reasonings  plausible,  but  one  sided,  and 
they  are  decidedly  much  open  to  prejudice. 
You  see  glimmerings  of  the  mind  flashing  out 
at  times  in  their  arguments,  but  how  evanescent 
thev  are  !  how  rarely  seen  !" 

"  Which  is  accounted  for  by  their  not  having 
been  trained  up  to  exert  their  reasoning  powers 
sufficiently,"  replied  Kate.  "  A  woman,  if  she 
becomes  clever,  is  generally  more  indebted  to 
her  own  efforts  than  to  the  help  of  others, 
whereas  a  man,  from  his  very  youth,  is  taught 
all  those  studies,  which  must  necessarily  im- 
prove the  strength  of  his  faculties.  A  woman, 
too,  begins  late  in  life  to  think  and  act  for  her- 
self, and  of  course,  by  that  time  she  has  acquired 
a  bias  towards  particular  views  of  things  which 
the  defects  of  her  education  has  given  her." 

"Then  yru  allow  women's  minds  in  the  ag- 
gregate t6  be  inferior  to  a  man's." 

"  Of  course  I  do,  as  we  are,  not  as  we  could 
be.     There  is  onlv  one  distinct  difference  be- 
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tween  us,  which  I  fancy  will  always  cling  to 
us,  and  that  is,  however  brought  up  we  may  be, 
we  subtilize  more,  and  are  longer  in  forming 
our  judgments.  Women  judge  from  a  host  of 
little  circumstances,  or  from  one  particular  fact ; 
men  from  generalities.  Ask  a  sensible  woman 
why  she  dislikes  any  one,  or  why  she  thought 
some  person  would  act  in  the  way  which  she 
previously  said  he  would  do,  in  the  given  cir- 
cumstances, and  you  will  hear  her  count  up  a 
hundred  words  or  looks,  a  hundred  little  inflec- 
tions of  the  voice,  that  you  have  never  noticed, 
which,  nevertheless,  explained  as  she  will  ex- 
plain them,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  point 
in  question,  convince  you  that  hers  was  no  ran- 
dom hit,  but  a  well  poised  judgment  of  the 
matter.  Even  an  every  day  sort  of  woman 
often  decides  as  rightly  in  a  like  case,  for  the 
same  wor^s  and  looks  will  be  remarked  by 
her,  and  lead  her  to  the  same  decision,  although 
she  may  not  be  able  to  give  you  a  direct  reason 
why.  Now  men,  as  I  said  before,  judge  from 
generalities,  and  accustoming  themselves  to  take 
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in  large  views  of  every  matter,  rarely  stoop  to 
examine  very  little  things,  and  so,  in  sub- 
jects on  which  their  minds  and  ours  can  be 
equally  exercised,  often  make  more  mistakes 
than  we  do,  because  in  common  place  life  we 
are  more  often  determined  by  little  things  than 
by  great — are  we  not?'^ 

"  Sometimes :  then  do  you  mean  to  infer 
that  you  are  our  superiors  in  intellect?"  said 
Frank,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Not  at  a\\"  answered  Kate  :  '*  do  not  sup- 
pose me  so  silly  as  to  think  so.  The  whole 
bent  of  my  argument  is  to  prove  that  you  un- 
necessarily debar  us,  not  by  force,  but  by  opi- 
nion, from  many  studies  which  we  might  pursue, 
and  yet  remain  just  as  good  daughters  and 
wives  as  we  are  now.  Better,  indeed,  for  you 
make  a  woman  in  the  present  day  live  com- 
pletely in  the  heart,  you  cultivate  her  feelings, 
but  not  her  reason  ;  you  give  her  every  refine- 
ment that  can  captivate  you  at  first  sight — win- 
ning graces  and  elegant  accomplishments,  and 
in  your  lighter  hours  you  please  yourselves  with 
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their  display  ;  but  when  you  return  to  the  exer- 
cise of  your  own  superior  and  more  solid  ones, 
you  leave  us  behind  you,  instead  of  leading  us 
on  as  you  should  do  beneath  your  guidance  to 
the  paths  where  your  own  minds  are  treading. 
It  is  this  system  of  education  that  has  brought 
upon  us  the  singular  reproach,  that  when 
we  are  bad  we  are  worse  than  you,  for  if  a 
true  one,  it  is  by  it  easily  explained.  As 
long  as  a  woman's  "  good  feelings  predomi- 
nate in  her  heart,  she  excels  you  in  virtue, 
but  when  their  rivals  struggle  to  overcome 
them,  when  reason  should  step  in  and  aid  the 
former  to  resist,  then  she  finds  herself  com- 
paratively powerless,  for  the  strength  of  her 
mind  has  been  backened,  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  known  only  by  instinct,  as  it  were,  and 
unsupported  by  a  powerful  train  of  proofs  de- 
duced from  that  instinct,  she  may  easily  be 
misled  by  sophistry  or  vanquished  by  passion. 
Yes,  the  system  of  education  which  you  bind 
us  to  tends  to  this  ;  you  seem  to  fancy  that  we 
are  impervious  to  the  springs  of  temptation,  or 
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that  you  could  shield  us  from  them  Do  you  ? 
or  if  you  would,  are  you  always  near  us  to  do 
so  ?  can  the  father  always  guide  the  daughter,  the 
brother,  the  sister  ?  does  not  death,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  circumstances  divide  us  from  them  ? 
And  then  to  lead  us  through  the  intricate  paths 
of  life,  we  have  nothing  left  us  except  our  own  good 
feelings,  and  some  natural  good  sense.  That  is 
but  a  poor  support,  Frank  !  for  feeling  in  excess 
is  weakness  ;  it  teaches  us  extravagance,  false 
kindness,  and  a  thousand  other  evils.  No  won- 
der then,  that  we  are  deemed  weak,  and  fond, 
and  credulous,  that  our  minds  so  isolated  from 
the  more  sublime  ideas  of  religion  and  virtue, 
and  the  soHd  rengonings  on  which  those  ideas 
are  founded,  should  vacillate  between  the  half 
distinguished  paths  of  right  and  wrong,  and  at 
length  turn  towards  the  wrong  one  !" 

"  But,"  said  Frank,  **  you  are  not  capable  of 
receiving  larger  views  of  men  and  things,  than 
they  do  at  present." 

"  We  are,"   said    Kate,  her  cheeks  flushing, 
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and  her  eyes  sparkling,  "  we  are,  and  vre  feel 
the  want  of  them  :  thoughts  high  and  glorious 
as  ever  the  most  contemplative  of  your  sex 
form,  visit  our  minds  but  they  come  like  sun- 
shine strikino-  through  a  mist,  they  come  to 
enlighten  darkness  I  thev  come  to  make  us 
yearn  for  higher  knowledge — that  knowledge 
which  is  never  ours,  unless  we  seek  it  alone  and 
unaided,  and  which,  though  pursued  in  lo^'e.  is 
still  so  tedious  to  attain  when  the  appointed 
time  of  education  is  finished  and  the  mind  half 
formed.  But  bethink  you,  do  those  thoughts 
come  for  nought?  is  there  one  faculty  of  our  minds 
which  tends  not,  if  properly  directed,  to  a  right 
end  ?  why  should  you  stifle  them  then  in  us  ? 
why  not  lead  us  onwards  with  you,  to  the  fields 
of  science?  why  not  teach  us  in  youth,  what 
we  long  for  in  after  years  ?" 

"  Because,"  said  Frank,  "  given  to  arrogance 
as  you  all  are,  if  you  did  not  feel  within  your- 
selves your  inferiority  of  mind,  you  would  try 
to  domineer  over  us/' 

*'  We   should   not,"  said  Kate,  quietly  ;  "  ar- 
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rogance  of  temper  mostly  arises  from  ignorance 
— humility  from  a  well  disciplined  mind.  More 
knowledge  of  ourselves,  and  of  the  works  oi 
nature  would  teach  us  more  humility.  Recol- 
lect I  leave  all  public  employments  in  your 
hands — we  only  sue  for  the  more  theoretical 
studies,  those  which  require  mental  labour,  but 
no  public  display  ;  in  the  quiet  of  our  own 
homes,  we  would  pursue  them  by  the  side  of 
our  mothers,  our  fathers,  our  brothers, — and 
why  should  we  not  ?" 

"Chimeras!"  said  Frank. 
"  Not  so  \''  answered  Kate,  "  a  time  will 
come  when  it  will  no  longer  be  so,  although 
you  and  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it,  when  we 
shall  be  required  to  think  as  well  as  feel,  in 
order  to  please  you.  We  are  gradually  verging 
towards  that  even  now  :  Christianity  in  the 
first  place  raised  woman  to  the  level  on  which 
she  at  present  stands,  and  every  day  is  lessen- 
ing the  distance  between  what  was  her  position 
in  the  world,  and  yours.  1  give  you  your  dues  ; 
you  are  not  quite  so  jealous  ol  her  encroach- 
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ing  upon  what  you  call  your  privileges;  you 
do  not  fancy  that,  because  she  wishes  to  learn, 
and  emulate  you  in  some  things  she  would  do 
so  in  all.  No,  she  does  not  wish  to  leave  that 
peculiar  walk  in  life  which  Providence  has  as- 
signed her ;  she  nows  that  the  characters  of 
the  two  sexes  are  made  to  bear  upon  one  an- 
other, and  gain  from  mutual  collision  ;  that  the 
gentleness  of  the  one  tempers  the  roughness  of 
the  other,  while  that  very  roughness  in  you 
prevents  her  distinguishing  characteristic  from 
degenerating  into  weakness  ;  but  if  she  had 
a  more  open  intercourse  with  the  world  that 
could  not  be ;  she  would  become  as  harsh  in 
her  feelings  and  manners  as  you  are — and  I  as- 
sure you,  no  woman  wishes  to  imitate  you 
there." 

"  Thank  you,"  answered  Frank, — "  then  you 
do  not  feel  inclined  to  ape  all  our  qualifications, 
only  a  fev/  of  them."' 

"  Only  a  few  of  them,"  returned  Kate, 
"  which,  by~the-by,  are  not  more  yours  than 
ours." 
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"  Well,"  said  Frank,  musingly,  "  it  would  be 
certainly  very  pleasant  to  have  a  wife  whose 
mind  could  follow  yours  whithersoever  you  led 
it,  and  know  and  appreciate  the  full  value  of 
your  talents." 

"And  wonder  at  them?"  said  Kate,  with  a 
slight  smile  ;  "  my  dear  Frank,  I  see  that  you 
are  thinking  of  a  humble  adorer  of  your 
superior  sense,  instead  of  a  being,  whom  I 
would  have  surpass  you  in  the  gentler  virtues, 
and  equal  you  in  intellect.  Is  your  wife  to  be 
wise  then  only  to  admire  your  wisdom  V 

"  I  should  imagine  that  a  truly  sensible  wo- 
man would  always  reverence  our  superior  wis- 
dom," said  Frank,  with  a  malicious  smile. 

"  But  if  your  equal  ?" 

"  That  she  could  never  be,"  answered  Frank, 
rather  solemnly,  "  never,  my  dear  Kate.  1  have 
listened  to  you  thus  far  to  know  the  real 
strength  of  your  mind,  and  I  see  that  it  is  in 
some  degree  above  the  ordinary  run  ;  you  reason 
pretty  well  for  a  woman,  plausibly,  but  not 
soundly — tolerably    well    however,    considering 
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that  you  must  have  taught  yourself  to  do  so. 
But  still  there  is  much  wanting  to  make  you 
a  good  reasoner ;  you  are  not  sufficiently  con- 
secutive in  your  conclusions,  and  I  should  say 
that  you  had  not  read  or  studied  a  great  deal." 

**  That  IS  true,"  said  Kate,  losing  sight  of 
her  companion's  intolerable  conceit  of  manner 
in  the  truths  he  set  before  her,  '^  but  circum- 
stances have  thrown  me  back  in  ray  reading, 
besides  I  have  never  been  urged  to  it  as  you 
have  been,  and  i  have  also  a  natural  indolence 
of  disposition  to  conquer." 

*'The  mind,  if  strong,  is  indefatigable,"  said 
Frank. 

"  Pardon  me  !"  answered  Kate,  "  not  always; 
you  may  be  a  sensible  person,  but  also  an  in- 
dolent one.  Now,  though  I  do  not  reckon 
myself  a  genius,  1  certamly  think  I  possess 
some  sense — nevertheless,  1  am  very  idle  at 
times." 

"  The  more  s  the  pity  •'"  said  Frank,  em- 
phatically. 
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"  True  again,"  rejoined  Kate  ;  ^'  only  I  can 
conquer  that — I  am  conquering  it." 

"  How  ^'' 

"  By  continually  striving  against  it." 

"  And  what  studies  are  you  at  present  pur- 
suing?" 

"  None.  Studies,  did  you  say  ?  I  am  as 
yet  only  accustoming  myself  to  reason  upon 
whatever  I  do  read  as  well  as  I  can." 

"  Show  me  how,"  said  Frank. 

And  Kate  taking  up  a  book  that  lay  near 
them,  opened  it,  read  a  page  or  two,  and  as  it 
were  followed  up  and  exemplified  some  of  the 
maxims  contained  therein.  Frank  set  her  right 
once  or  twice,  when  she  deviated  a  little  from  the 
sense  expressed,  but  for  the  most  part  her 
reasonings  were  well  drawn,  and  well  spoken. 

"  That  was  pretty  good,"  said  he,  when  sht 
had  finished,  "  I  did  not  think  you  could  rea- 
son so  well ;  nevertheless,  you  erred  in  one  or 
two  of  youi'  conclusions." 

"  Yes,'' answered  Kate,  "and  there  lies  the 
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fault  of  studying  by  one's-self ;  we  do  not  per- 
ceive our  own  mistakes  as  soon  as  other  people, 
and  thus  correct  them  very  slowly." 

**You  want  closer  attention  to  the  argu- 
ment," continued  Frank ;  *'  you  should  not 
listen  to  every  intrusive  little  thought  that 
enters  your  mind,  but  cnly  to  those  which 
clearly  tend  to  sum  up  the  matter.'* 

"  I  wish  you  would  show  me  what  you  mean, 
Frank,'*  said  Kate ;  "  if  you  vv'ould  go  through 
this  essay  with  me  in  the  manner  we  began 
just  now,  you  hstening  and  correcting  me  as 
I  proceed,  1  shall  feel  more  indebted  to  you 
than  you  can  well  imagine.  Give  me  half-an- 
hour  every  evening,  and  we  shall  have  finished 
in  a  week — I  will  not  trouble  you  longer." 

Frank  Beresford's  vanity  was  flattered  by 
this  proposal ;  though  he  tried  to  make  him- 
self believe  that  it  was  not.  But  Frank  was  a 
thoroughly  vain  man,  vain  of  his  personal 
charms,  as  well  as  his  intellectual  ones,  and 
when  the  handsome  and  sarcastic  Kate  Bou- 
verie   intreated    his   assistance   in   the  present 
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matter  as  a  real  favour,  a  thousand  pleasing 
ideas  sprang  up  in  his  mind,  and  urged  him  to 
comply  with  her  request.  Frank  was  not  so 
insensible  to  the  charms  of  beauty  as  he 
thought  himself  to  be — condescendingly  there- 
fore he  acceded  to  her  wishes. 

But  ere  the  words,  which  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  do  so,  were  fully  uttered,  the  heavy 
fall  of  a  large  book  suddenly  made  all  parties 
turn  round,  and  as  they  did  so,  they  saw  that 
Mr.  Ramsay  had  closed  the  volume  he  was 
reading  at  some  distance  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  company,  and  with  his  arms  folded 
upon  it,  was  now  eyeing  Kate  with  a  severe 
look  of  reprehension. 

"  Frank,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  lost,"  said 
he  ;  "  my  past  care  ot  you  will  go  for  nothing 
if  you  close  with  a  proposal  like  that — break 
it  off,  my  dear  boy,  break  it  off." 

And  solemnly  rising  from  his  seat,  he  walked 
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out  of  the  room,  perhaps  to  give  his  pupil 
time  to  recover  from  the  shock  his  sudden 
piece  of   advice    seemed  to  cause  him  —  per- 
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haps  that  he  might  not  see  his  final  departure 
from  it. 

But  whether  he  had  stayed  or  not,  Frank 
Beresford's  determination  would  have  been  the 
same,  for  he  had  too  good  an  opinion  of  his 
own  sense  to  imagine  that  his  peace  of  mind 
could  be  endangered  by  a  few  minutes  daily 
spent  in  the  tuition  of  a  giddy  girl  like  Kate  ; 
and  so  he  resolved  to  fulfil  the  promise  he 
gave  her. 

And  he  did  ;  the  week  of  trial  passed — another, 
and  yet  another; — and  the  master  and  pupil, 
mutually  pleased  with  each  other,  agreed  to 
spend  more  time  in  the  same  way,  much  to  the 
sorrow  of  Mr.  Ramsay,  and  the  delight  of 
Mrs.  Beresford,  who,  when  they  were  engaged 
in  reading  together,  sat  knitting  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  them,  listening  with  the  most  edify- 
ing patience  imaginable  to  long  arguments,  of 
which  she  could  not  understand  one  word,  but 
inwardly  pleased  that  her  dear  Frank  had  found 
such  a  pleasant  companion  to  pass  his  even- 
ings with,  as  her  own  darling  Kate.     She  was 
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a  good  old  soul,  that  Mrs.  Beresford  !  no  one 
could  help  loving  her,  with  her  silver  spectacles, 
grey  hair,  and  good-natured  looking  counte- 
nance, on  which  there  dwelt  a  pleasant  sim- 
plicity of  expression,  as  beautiful  to  look 
upon  in  its  way,  as  the  most  radiant  smile 
of  a  youthful  beauty ! 

In    the  mean  time    Amy  and    Cecil    set  off 
or  Ireland. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


II  me  semble  que  I'esprit  de  politesse  est  une  certaine  atten- 
tion a  faire  que,  par  nos  paroles  et  par  nos  manieres,  les  autres 
soient  contents  de  nous  et  d'eux-memes. 

La  Bruyerk. 


LoRREQUER  Darling  and  his  wife  were  two 
of  the  pleasantest  persons  you  could  have  met 
with  any  where ;  the  pleasantest,  I  say,  not  the 
most  fascinating,  for  neither  one  nor  the  other 
had  any  pretensions  to  beauty,  manners,  or  wit, 
and  yet  everybody  reckoned  them  vei-y  agree- 
able people,  and  liked  to  make  their  acquaintance. 
Their  true  worth  lay  in  their  perfect  sincerity  of 
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character,  and  their  easy  good  nature,  which 
latter  quality  was  however  well  controlled  by 
common  sense,  as  it  always  should  be.  They 
never  sought  to  find  fault  with  others,  and 
scarcely  wished  to  do  so  with  themselves  ;  but 
when  they  did,  with  a  deal  of  quiet  sense,  they 
instantly  admitted  their  errors  and  endeavoured 
to  retrieve  them,  for  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
fault  or  mistake  of  opinion  was  not  with  them  ^ 
so  hard  a  trial  of  true  humiUty  as  it  often  is  to 
some  people.  Perhaps,  though  they  ihouoht 
rightly,  they  did  not  feel  deeply,  and  having  no 
great  self-esteem,  their  pride  appeared  not  much 
hurt  when  they  found  themselves  not  all  per- 
fect. Their  friendship  was  lasting,  but  not 
strong ;  their  love  was  the  same  ;  they  knew 
themselves  exactly  suited  for  each  other,  and 
necessary  to  each  other's  comfort ;  and  so  loved 
with  a  plain  matter  offact  sort  of  affection,  not  at 
all  romantic,  though  very  sincere.  Nevertheless 
there  seefned  a  great  difference  in  their  disposi- 
tions, for  Mary  Darling  was  gentle  and  quiet, 
her  husband  wordy  aud  boisterous. 
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Pleasant  people  they  were,  and  their  home 
was  as  pleasant  as  themselves.  It  was  an  old 
larD;e  square  built  mansion,  situated  some  dis- 
tance from  the  city  of  Waterford,  in  the  midst 
of  some  rich  woodland  scenery,  and  looked  an 
ancient,  respectable  and  comfortable  dwelling 
place.  Its  internal  decorations  corresponded  with 
its  outward  appearance,  the  furniture  was  quaint 
looking,  but  handsome  and  commodious,  the 
rooms  of  good  dimensions  and  well  lighted,  and 
a  feeling  of  comfort  came  on  Amy,  as,  on  the 
first  day  of  her  arrival,  she  entered  the  old 
fashioned  drawing-room  while  waiting  for  dinner, 
and  gradually  entered  into  conversation  with 
her  hostess,  whose  simple  yet  kind  welcome  had 
quite  won  her  heart.  Amy  well  appreciated  the 
perfect  sincerity  and  good  nature  of  Mrs.  Dar- 
ling's character,  and,  relieved  from  the  uneasi- 
ness which  she  still  at  times  experienced  when 
introduced  to  new  acquaintaces,  she,  in  some 
measure  repaid  it,  by  trying  to  make  herself 
more  agreeable  than  she  usually  was.     Wittily 
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and  gaily  she  talked  to  her,  and  the  Uvely  charms 
of  her  conversation  enchanted  her  new  friend. 

When  a  natural  brilliancy  of  wit,  through  ex- 
citement or  exertion,  becomes  apparent  in  a 
timid  person,  unless  it  is  unremittingly  kept  up, 
the  courage  of  its  possessor  flags,  and  the  tongue 
and  the  mind  become  silent.  This  Amy  well 
knew  by  experience,  and  wishful  to  please  where 
she  had  been  so  hospitably  received,  she  urged 
her  spirits  to  their  greatest  tension,  and  flash 
after  flash,  point  after  point,  fell  from  her  lips 
with  all  the  vivacity  and  ease  of  an  accomplished 
wit.  Yet  this  hard  strain  upon  the  mental 
powers  disables  them  aften^^ards  ;  for  when  they 
slacken  in  their  exertions,  thought  becomes 
more  than  usually  tired  and  hstless  ;  the  effect 
is  felt  as  well  upon  the  body  as  the  mind,  and 
it  is  a  trouble  even  to  speak,  to  walk,  or  even  to 
raise  your  hand.  Wit  to  bring  any  satisfaction 
to  its  possessor,  should  flow  easily  and  from  un- 
embarrassed spirits  ;  it  only  wearies  us  when  it 
springs  from  an  unnatural  state  of  excitement ; 

L  3 
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yet  this  latter  sort  of  wit  is  the  most  brilliant, 
the  most  poignant  after  all. 

In  a  tedious  half  hour  before  dinner,  the 
presence  of  a  talkative  person,  whose  conversa- 
tion relieves  its  irksome  dulness,  is  hailed  with 
gladness,  and  so  in  the  present  case  was  Amy's. 
Two  or  three  ladies  threw  themselves  on  a  large 
ottoman  near  her,  and  smilingly  listened  to  her 
well-sustained  discourse,  acquiesced  in  her  ob- 
servations, and  seemed  to  thank  her  for  the  en- 
livening influence  she  shed  over  the  otherwise 
quiet  party.  Gradually,  too,  the  rest  of  the 
company  dropped  in,  and,  excepting  Cecil  Bou- 
verie  and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen,  joined 
the  group  which  Amy's  lively  wit  drew  round 
her,  while  Mrs.  Darling,  who  had  heard  some 
disparaging  rumours  about  her  sense,  listened 
wonderiogly  to  the  conversational  powers  she  ex- 
hibited, and  felt  complacently  confirmed  in  her 
long  held  opinion, that  reports  are  not  to  be  be- 
lieved. 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  the  company 
rose  to  proceed  downstairs,  when  Mrs.  Darling 
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suddenl}?  looking  round,  said,  "  And  where  is 
Lady  Haviland  ?  she  has  not  given  us  much  of 
her  company  to  day." 

The  sudden  start  of  surprise,  and  the  deep 
crimson  flash  with  which  Cecil  Bouverie  heard 
these  words,  relieved  Amy  from  one  of  the  many 
pangs  which  shot  through  her  heart  just  then, 
for  she  saw  that  no  meeting  had  been  precon- 
certed between  them. 

"  Ah  !  indeed,"  said  one  of  the  ladies  near 
Mrs.  Darling,  "  where  is  dear  Lady  Haviland  ? 
when  we  are  deprived  of  her  society,  we  sadly 
feel  the  want  of  it  3  she  has  not  her  equal  in 
her  power  of  entertaining  people." 

"  That  will  not  be  said  much  longer  if  a  pre- 
sent person  hereafter  fulfils  as  much  as  she 
now  promises,  Lady  Scudimore,"  observed  a 
gentleman  to  a  fat  elderly  woman,  whom  lie  had 
under  his  arm. 

"Most  true!"  repKed  she,  **  we  shall  have 
good  spo^t  soon.  Sir  Jeremiah  ;  when  two  vain 
and  talkative  women — Heaven  detend  us!  here 
is  her  ladyship  herself." 

And  Lady  Haviland  entered  the  room. 
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With  a  start  of  absolute  astonishment  she  at 
first  noticed  Amy  and  Cecil  Bouverie  ;  but 
quickly  recovering  from  her  momentary  confu- 
sion, every  trace  of  uneasiness  vanished  from 
her  fine  countenance,  and  she  walked  to  where 
they  stood  and  greeted  them  with  a  few  words 
of  recognition.  Amy  could  scarcely  bring  her- 
self to  answer  her  ladyship  ;  Cecil  did  so  easily 
and  quietly.  That  evening  was  a  weary  and  an 
anxious  one  for  Amy ;  for  the  fatigues  of  her 
late  sea  voyage,  and  the  exertions  she  was  con- 
tinually making  to  overcome  her  natural  timi- 
dity, brought  on  a  severe  headache,  which  com- 
bined with  the  oppression  of  spirits  that  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  Lady  Haviland  caused 
her  to  feel,  made  her,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
evening,  utterly  unable  to  reply  as  she  ought  to 
have  done  to  the  kind  attentions  of  her  host  and 
hostess.  Partly  watching  Cecil,  and  partly  bitter- 
ly reflecting  upon  her  own  sorrows,  she  scarcely 
made  an  effort  to  speak  till  this  lassitude  of 
manner  was  noticed  by  Mrs.  Darling's  express- 
ing her  fears  that  she  suffered  from  fatigue,  then 
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putting  on  a  false  semblance  of  gaiety,  she  again 
tried  to  smile  and  talk  as  easily  as  she  had  done 
before.  She  succeeded  in  her  endeavours,  and 
after  conversing  with  two  or  three  of  the  guests, 
learned  by  accident  that  the  Countess  was  dis- 
tantly related  to  Mrs.  Darling,  and  was  now 
spending  a  few  days  with  her,  while  the  Earl 
visited  some  friends  of  his  in  the  north,  with 
whom  she  did  not  wish  to  be  on  very  intimate 
terms. 

"  Hush  !"  at  length  said  one  of  her  com- 
panions, "Lady  Haviland  is  going  to  sing." 

And  Amy  turned  to  Hsten  to  the  rich  yet 
flexible  voice  of  the  Countess,  as  it  thrilled 
through  the  room,  assuming  every  expression 
of  feeling  which  its  possessor  wished  to  give  it, 
and  her  heart  gradually  harrowed  up  as  she 
did  so.  The  melody  that  her  ladyship  sang 
was  a  sweet  and  touching  one,  the  words  a  wild 
lament  of  one  who  lived  to  love  hopelessly,  yet 
enduringly.  The  half  broken  sigh,  the  tre- 
mulous tone,  the  despairing  burst  of  bitter 
grief,  were  by  the  singer  all  eloquently  expressed, 
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her  very  countenance  changing  momentarily  and 
truthfully  beneath  the  influence  of  the  senti- 
ments she  uttered :  and  Amy  gazed  at  her  with 
the  eager  glance  of  jealousy,  heartsick  with  the 
pangs  which  her  beauty  and  talents,  as  well  as 
the  words  and  music  of  the  song,  awakened 
within  her.  At  length,  with  a  painful,  piercing 
look  of  curiosity,  Amy's  eyes  rested  on  the  face 
of  her  husband,  who  was  leaning  upon  the  back 
of  a  chair  at  some  little  distance  from  the  piano. 
She  saw  his  brow  darken,  his  lip  become  com- 
pressed, and  knew  he  was  feeling  the  same  pain 
she  at  that  moment  felt  herself;  in  another 
minute,  as  the  song  finished,  the  spell  which 
bound  him  seemed  broken,  he  raised  his  eyes 
from  the  ground  where  they  had  hitherto  been 
firmly  bent,  and  encountered  hers  ;  a  heavier 
frown  passed  over  his  countenance,  a  crimson 
flush  mounted  to  hers,  and  then  both  turned 
aside  to  avoid  the  other's  glance. 

Lady  Haviland  rose  and  received  the  thanks 
and  praises  of  the  company. 

*'  Divinely  sung  I"  said  one  gentleman,  "  one 
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might  almost  imagine  that   your   ladyship  ex- 
perienced the  transports  you  expressed/' 

*'  Mere  acting  !''  remarked  Sir  Jeremiah  to 
Lady  Scudamore  ;  "  it  was  too  skilfully  sung 
to  be  well  felt." 

A  couple  of  days  passed,  and  Amy  gradually 
recovered  from  the  resumption  of  her  old  taci- 
turn manners,  and  became  to  all  appearance, 
as  gay  as  when  she  first  arrived.  She  had  at 
last  resolved  to  be  so,  for  Cecil  Bouverie  having 
promised  his  friend  he  would  stay  a  fortnight 
or  more  with  him,  still  held  the  same  determi- 
nation, notwithstanding  a  half  expressed  wish 
on  her  part,  that  they  should  leave  sooner  ;  and 
this  steady  indifference  to  her  feelings,  induced 
her  more  urgently  than  ever  to  vie  with  Lady 
Haviland  in  the  display  of  those  charms,  which 
seemed  to  lay  claim  so  strongly  on  his  admi- 
ration. Step  by  step,  then,  she  disputed  that 
supremacy  of  beauty,  which  the  Countess  had 
hitherto/' maintained,  and  the  latter  found  her 
no  mean  rival  to  withstand.  Those  around  her, 
rehshed  the  quiet  humour  that  Amy  sometimes 
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evinced,  and  liked  her  simple  and  piquante 
remarks  quite  as  much  as  her  ladyship's  enter- 
taining sarcasms,  while  the  skill  with  which  she 
adapted  her  conversation  to  their  capacities  and 
charactersj  placed  her  deservedly  high  in  their 
estimation.  Moreover,  no  one,  with  any  idea 
of  beauty  could  look  at  her  and  not  acknow- 
ledge her  extreme  and  singular  loveliness,  ren- 
dered so  striking  as  it  was  by  the  contrast  of 
the  large,  soft,  yet  black  and  lustrous  eyes  with 
the  brilliant  and  gold  coloured  hair.  And  thus 
day  by  day,  as  she  improved  in  seeming  ease 
and  serenity  of  temper,  her  beauty  and  merit 
won  her  good  opinions  on  all  sides ;  the  men 
and  the  women  alike  admired  her — a  rare  union 
of  tastes  I — for  to  both  she  rendered  herself 
equally  pleasing. 

But  though  she  gained  the  admiration  of  the 
circle  of  guests  assembled  at  Darling  House, 
she  never  received  the  slightest  notice  that 
Cecil  remarked  the  sudden  change  of  character 
which  she  underwent,  excepting  an  increased 
coldness  and   haughtiness  of  manner  towards 
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her,  seemed  to  express  his  disapprobation  of 
it.  What  of  that  ?  now  Amy  was  fairly- 
launched  in  the  struggle  she  felt  a  sort  of 
excitement  which  urged  her  to  persist  in  it, 
and  her  cheek  flushed  with  pleasure  when  she 
thought  of  the  new  position  in  society  she  was 
gradually  assuming.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Countess  withstood  the  encroachments  of  her 
rival  with  exquisite  tact,  and  her  equanimity 
of  temper  eflfectually  astonished  those  persons 
who  knew  her  chief  ambition  to  consist  in  the 
undivided  homage  that  her  superior  beauty  and 
fascinations  had  until  now  always  commanded. 
The  truth  was,  she  felt  where  the  wound  lay 
with  Amy,  and  endeavoured  not  to  provoke  her 
too  far.  But  the  efforts  of  the  latter  to  secure 
the  admiration  of  her  husband,  erred  from  the 
right  in  their  design  and  execution  ;  such  was 
not  the  lesson  true  love  should  have  taught 
her ;  for  if  that  passion  strives  for  reciprocity 
of  sentiment  with  an  openly  expressed  bitter- 
ness of  feeling,  it  ever  fails  to  attain  its  end  : 
indifference  when  thus  attacked  is  angered  into 
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hatred.  And  so  it  v\as  with  Cecil  and  Amy  ; 
the  utter  neglect  he  evinced  towards  her,  and 
the  heartless  coolness  with  which  he  sought  the 
society  of  Lady  Haviland,  even  in  her  very 
presence,  rendered  her  too  irritable  to  think  or 
act  as  she  ought  to  have  done,  and  giving  way 
to  the  angry  feelings  that  conduct  provoked,  she 
daily  widened  the  breach  between  them. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Then  let  the  trial  come  !  and  witness  thou 
If  terror  be  upon  me ;  if  I  shrink 
To  meet  the  storm  or  falter  in  my  strength 
When  hardest  it  besets  me.     Do  not  think 
That  I  am  fearful  or  infirm  of  soul. 

Akbnsidb. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  week  that  Amy 
spent  with  her  new  frieniJs,  some  of  the  other 
guests  perceiving  a  slight  abatement  of  the 
hilarity  of  the  company,  proposed  to  reheve  the 
dulness  which  they  imagined  was  stealing  over 
their  amusements,  by  a  trial  at  private  theatri- 
cals ;  the  idea  was  applauded  very  much  by 
Lorrequer  Darling  and  his  wife,  who  had  an 
especial  horror  of  a  dull  country  party,   and 
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always  did  every  thing  that  lay  in  their  power 
to  make  matters  go  on  as  merrily  as  they  could. 
To  work  then  went  the  promoters  of  the  idea, 
but  their  design  received  a  heavy  blow  in  the 
first  instance,  by  their  not  being  able  to  fix 
upon  a  play  exactly  to  their  taste.  Some  were 
too  short  and  farcical,  others  too  long  and  pa- 
theticj  and  so,  notwithstanding  the  many  they 
looked  over,  there  was  not  one  which  the  can- 
didates for  histrionic  honours  seemed  iucHned 
to  act.  There  is  more  difficulty  than  people 
imagine  in  choosing  a  play  for  private  repre- 
sentation. At  last,  when  they  were  upon  the 
point  of  giving  up  the  scheme  altogether,  Mrs. 
Darling  proposed  that  one  of  the  company 
should  write  a  piece  expressly  for  the  occasion, 
and  suit  the  story  and  characters  to  the  tastes 
of  those  who  were  to  represent  them.  This 
was  a  difficult  task  to  perform,  and  no  one 
seemed  inclined  to  undertake  it,  until  a  young 
gentleman  with  some  talent,  a  great  deal  of 
vanity,  and  a  large  degree  of  false  modesty,  en- 
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gaged  himself  to  run  up  a  few  scenes  for  the 
above  mentioned  purpose. 

He  was  much  applauded  and  thanked  for  his 
kindness  ;  and,  encouraged  by  the  approbation 
of  those  whom  he  thus  obliged,  he  set  to  work  in 
good  earnest,  and  in  five  or  six  days  presented 
them  with  a  sort  of  dramatic  poem  founded 
upon  an  old  Spanish  tale. 

Full  gf  love  and  jealousy,  it  delineated  those 
passions  well,  but  the  blank  verse,  in  which  it  was 
written  did  not  flow  easily,  and  it  required  a 
careful  pronunciation  on  the  part  of  the  actors 
to  render  it  at  all  musical  to  the  ear.  Yet  the 
diction  was  simple  and  natural,  the  interest  well 
kept  up,  and  the  bevy  of  persons  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  matter  pronounced  themselves 
very  well  satisfied  with  it.  The  author  had  evi- 
dently drawn  the  two  principal  female  characters 
for  Amy  and  Lady  Haviland — drawn  them  from 
life — and  to  them  they  were  accordingly  con- 
signed by  him  and  the  rest  of  the  company. 
Neither  refused  to  act ;  Amy  accepted  hers 
somewhat  timidly,  yet  with  a  strong  conscious- 
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ness  that  she  was  equal  to  it, — Lady  Haviland 
with  a  sure  foretaste  of  perfect  success. 

Meanwhile  Cecil  Bouverie  looked  on  all  these 
proceedings  with  iudifFerence,  and  did  not  by 
word  or  look  dissuade  Amy  from  acting ;  but 
when  energetically  pressed  by  Lorrequer  Dar- 
ling to  take  some  active  part  in  the  foregoing 
amusement^  he  positively  refused  to  do  so. 

The  respective  parts  given  to  Amy  and  the 
Countess  were  well  contrasted ;  a  simple,  firm, 
yet  passionate  vein  of  tenderness  ran  through 
the  former's  ;  a  vehement,  jealous,  and  exacting 
one  was  expressed  in  that  of  the  latter :  one  was 
described  as  a  gentle,  sparkling  beauty,  the 
other  as  a  proud  imperial  one.  Both  loved  the 
same  person ;  but  in  the  piece,  contrary  to 
reality,  Amy's  affection  was  returned,  Lady  Havi- 
land's  slighted,  until  towards  the  end  where 
Amy,  deceived  by  the  artifices  of  her  rival,  ima- 
gined that  her  betrothed  no  longer  felt  any  afiec- 
tion  for  her,  and  acting  under  that  impression 
gave  her  hand  to  another  suitor.  A  tragic  de- 
nouement followed,  in  which  her  former  lover. 
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mad  with  jealousy,  was  made  to  fire  a  pistol  at 
her  on  the  bridal  day,  and  thus  finish  the  tale. 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  plot  which 
had  many  effective  scenes  well  calculated  to 
display  the  talents  of  the  actresses  ia  whose 
hands  the  chief  business  of  the  piece  lay.  The 
part  of  the  lover  was  undertaken  by  the  author 
himself,  and  the  inferior  dramatis  personae  by 
different  guests  who  offered  their  services  for 
the  occasion. 

Zealously  did  the  several  actors  and  actresses 
commence  their  tasks — Amy  and  Lady  Haviland 
with  a  jealous  ambition  cf  each  ether,  the  rest 
with  an  intention  of  making  the  most  of  what 
they  had  to  do.  Time  passed  on  j  the  even- 
ing at  last  arrived  on  which  the  performance 
was  to  come  off;  and  with  no  little  curiosity 
did  the  audience  await  the  rise  of  the  curtain, 
for  all  felt  there  was  silent  though  well  under- 
stood rivalry  of  beauty  and  talent  between  the 
Countess 'and  Amy,  and  anxiously  enough  they 
v\ished  to  see  the  issue  of  the  contest. 

The  first  scene  was  that  of  a  masked  ball  in 
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which  they  both  appeared.  In  the  fancy  dress 
which  she  chose  for  her  entree  Lady  Haviland 
looked  superbly  handsome ;  her  jet  black  hair 
braided  low  upon  the  crimsoned  cheek,  and 
drawn  back  under  the  ear,  was  from  thence 
divided  into  eight  or  nine  long  plaits,  each 
being  fastened  at  the  end  with  pale  blue  ribbons 
and  a  diamond  clasp,  and  a  little  hat  of  white 
velvet  ornamented  with  a  bouquet  of  red  roses 
was  fastened  on  one  side  of  her  head  with  a 
string  of  the  same  precious  stones.  Her  dress 
consisted  of  a  rich  rose  coloured  satin  robe, 
flounced  with  black  lace  and  looped  up  with 
pale  blue  ribbons  over  a  petticoat  of  figured 
white  silk ;  a  cordelier  of  jet  set  with  diamonds 
bung  down  the  front  of  her  dress,  while  a  neck- 
lace and  bracelets  of  similar  materials  glittered 
round  her  throat  and  arms.  She  looked  most 
beautiful  in  her  stately  loveUness,  which,  dazz- 
ling as  it  was  in  itself,  was  rendered  yet  more 
so  by  the  splendour  of  her  attire  ;  her  step  was 
the  step  of  a  goddess,  her  look  that  of  a  queen, 
and  many  as  they  gazed  upon  her  asked  them- 
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selves  whether  any  beauty  could  excel  her's  ? — 
then  turned  to  seek  Amy  whom  they  now  no 
longer  deemed  her  rival. 

She  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the  Coun- 
tess, her  sylph  like  form  partly  shrouded  by  a 
large  veil  of  soft  limp  tulle,  embroidered  with 
bouquets  of  richly  coloured  flowers  in  floss  silk, 
and  which  swept  down  to  her  very  feet.  But 
though  so  long,  its  texture  was  not  impenetrable, 
and  through  its  misty  folds,  the  rich  unbound 
tresses  of  her  sparkling  golden  hair  were  easily 
perceived,  falling,  like  a  second  veil  within  the 
first,  over  a  spotless  dress  of  India  musHn 
threaded  with  silver.  On  the  hem  of  the  latter 
article  a  continuous  string  of  various  coloured 
flowers  was  worked  in  silk  to  match  the  tiny 
garland  of  pink  roses  and  bluebells  encircling 
her  brow,  and  to  which  the  lace  veil  was 
fastened.  The  brilliant  colours  of  this  em- 
broidery and  of  the  wreath  relieved  the  other- 
wise quiet  appearance  of  her  white  costume 
and  corresponded  with  the  bracelets  and  neck- 
lace of  natural  flowers  that  were  bound  round 
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her  neck  and  arms.  The  pecuHarity  of  her 
dress  took  the  audience  by  surprise,  and  when 
as  she  gracefully  stepped  forwards,  the  veil  was 
thrown  back  from  the  lovely  features  it  concealed, 
and  the  waving  masses  of  her  shining  hair  lay 
revealed  in  all  their  bright  luxuriancy,  Lady 
Haviland  for  one  moment  felt  herself  forgotten, 
and  Amy  alone  was  seen. 

She  spoke  ;  her  words  expressed  a  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  him  she  loved ;  her  voice  tre- 
mulous, sweet  and  clear,  bore  that  well  dis- 
tinguished intonation,  which  seems  to  mark 
the  approach  of  tears,  and  thrilling  through 
the  silence  of  the  room,  held  the  listeners 
breathless  with  expectation.  Her  large  and 
pensive  eyes  emitted  a  softened  language  too, 
and  her  every  word,  look,  and  act,  was  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  feelings  she  expressed  ; 
no  affectation  appeared  in  her  manner  of  de- 
livery, or  in  her  quiet  and  graceful  gestures,  and 
during  the  first  scene,  Amy  gained  all  the  suf- 
frages. Lady  Haviland's  beauty  and  talents  were 
reckoned  second  rate. 
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But  soon  the  Countess  won  upon  them  too  ; 
she  was  equal  to  Amy  in  ability,  and  her  supe- 
rior in  confidence ;  for  the  scenes  between  the 
latter  and  her  lover,  were  tamely  performed, 
while  her  ladyship's  were  admirably  sustained. 
The  Countess  acted  with  feeUng  and  judgment 
at  all  times  ;  Amy  seemed  only  inspired  when 
Mr.  Stanfield  was  out  of  the  way.  Then,  in- 
deed, her  performance  became  faultless,  her 
own  feelings  appeared  as  if  embodied  in  the 
words  she  spoke,  and  all  agreed  that  she  might 
have  been  the  best  actress  of  the  two,  had  she 
chosen  to  exert  herself ;  but  as  matters  stood 
Lady  Haviland  appeared  to  be  the  favourite. 

The  truth  was,  Amy  did  not  like  to  act  with 
a  stranger,  for  there  is  something  repugnant  to 
true  delicacy  of  feeling  m  so  doing  -,  she  felt 
this,  even  when  studying  her  part,  and  at  last, 
would  willingly  have  discontinued  her  labour 
altogethei;  had  she  not  been  afraid  of  being  con- 
sidered unequal  to  it,  and  ranked  beneath  Lady 
Haviland  in  capacity.  Tiiis  motive  tlien,  alone 
induced  her  to  proceed   in   her  task,  although 
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the  feeling  above  described  did  not  wear  off 
with  time,  but  on  the  present  evening  increased 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  marred  her  otherwise 
exquisite  performance. 

Cecil  noticed  her  embarrassment,  and  within 
himself  could  not  help  secretly  approving  of 
the  feelings  from  whence  it  sprang,  though  he 
still  turned  with  delight  and  admiration  to  the 
clever  and  finished  acting  of  Lady  Haviland, 
who  never  for  one  moment  lost  her  self  posses- 
sion throughout  the  whole  piece.  But  you 
may  often  admire  in  another  man's  wife  what 
you  would  not  exactly  like  to  see  in  your  own. 
"  I  thought  the  little  creature  would  redeem 
herself  in  our  good  opinion/'  observed  an  old 
gentleman,  who  also  remarked  this  continual 
change  in  Amy's  manner ;  *'  I  thought  she 
would,  Thornton.  She  has  not  sufficient  ef- 
frontery you  see,  to  act  as  capitally  as  Lady 
Haviland  does  with  young  Stanfield.'' 

"Hush!'    replied  the  companion  whom  he 
addressed,  "  Hush  !  here  is  the  denouement." 

And  the   curtain    rose   to    show    the   bridal 
party  assembled  in  the  church. 
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Richly  arrayed  and  sparkling  with  jewels, 
Amy  was  discovered  kneeling  before  the  altar 
by  the  side  of  the  lover  she  had  accepted 
through  jealousy.  Soon  rising,  however,  from 
the  velvet  cushions  on  which  she  leaned,  she 
came  forward  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  wrapped 
in  a  large  white  veil,  and  treading  upon  the 
flowers  that  the  attendants  strewed  before  her, 
as  she  walked  thither ;  then  lifting  her  veil 
from  off  her  face,  she  looked  round  with  a  dim 
and  wandering  glance,  as  if  heart-broken  by 
the  sacrifice  she  had  made.  Suddenly,  while 
her  melancholy  eyes  were  yet  fixed  on  vacancy, 
the  dark  figure  of  the  jealous  lover,  cloaked 
and  masked,  so  as  to  entirely  conceal  his  features 
stepped  forward  from  the  crowd  around  her ; 
a  flash  was  seen — a  report  heard,  and  with  a 
startling  cry  of  pain,  Amy  sunk  heavily  to  the 
ground.  A  strong  expression  of  anguish  passed 
over  her  countenance  as  she  fell,  and  moan 
after  moan,  quick,  short,  and  almost  hysterical, 
issued  from  her  lips  when  her  first  wild 
shriek  died  away.     With  well  feigned  expres- 
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fiion  of  concern,  the  dramatis  personae  ga- 
thered round  her,  lifted  her  in  their  arms,  and 
bore  her  nearer  the  light,  raised  the  thick 
muslin  veil  which  had  fallen  over  face,  and  then 
— and  not  till  then  did  they  perceive  a  large 
crimson  stain  discolouring  the  boddice  of  the 
white  dress  she  wore.  It  was  of  blood,  warm 
blood,  and  her  little  hand  lay  partially  covering 
it,  as  if  a  pang  of  extreme  pain  had  drawn  it 
there. 

A  moment  of  breathless  astonishment  fol- 
lowed the  sight ;  a  moment  in  which  the  by- 
standers looked  fearfully  at  each  other,  ere 
they  gave  utterance  to  the  sudden  suspicions 
that  arose  in  their  minds  :  then  bursting  into 
hurried  exclamations  of  horror,  the  truth  be- 
came known — the  pistol  fired  at  her  was  loaded, 
and  Amy  had  receivedT its  full  contents  in  her 
shoulder. 

The  company  crowded  on  the  stage,  and 
pressed  round  the  wounded  Amy  with  looks  of 
commiseration  and  surprise,  with  rapid  in- 
quiries as  to  how  the  accident  happened,  until 
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Lorrequer  Darling,  who  for  the  last  half  hour 
had  been  behind  the  scenes,  attracted  by  the 
noise,  forced  his  way  through  the  wondering 
throng,  thrust  them  aside,  stooped  down,  and 
looking  at  her  pale  countenance  and  lifeless 
appearance,  exclaimed,  as  a  strong  shudder 
passed  over  her  frame — "  Good  God  !  he  has 
killed  his  wife," 

"  His  wife  ?"  repeated  one  or  two  voices^  in 
utter  amazement,  "  it  was  Mr.  Stanfield  who 
let  off  the  pistol." 

**  No,  no,"  hastily  said  a  gentleman,  who 
closely  followed  Lorrequer  Darling,  "  poor 
fellow  !  it  was  Bouverie." 

"  Impossible,"  exclaimed  his  hearers;  '*  how 
could  that  be  ?" 

"  How  could  it  be  ?"  he  replied,  '*  I  scarcely 
know  I  Stanfield  was  late  in  coming  forward 
at  the  proper  time  to  enter  the  stage,  and 
Darhng  seeing  that  in  another  moment  the 
scene  would  be  spoilt,  gave  the  pistol  and 
cloak  to  Bouverie,  who  was  standing  with  us, 
and  pushing  him  forward  in  the  other's  place, 
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told  him  to  finish  the  same,  as  he  had  no- 
thing to  recite,  and  would  not  be  easily  re- 
cognized. He  did ;  and  this  is  the  result  of 
his  compliance.*' 

"  But  the  pistol,  the  pistol,  how  was  that 
loaded  V  asked  the  still  increasing  crowd  round 
Amy. 

^*  Through  the  negligence  of  Stanfield's  ser- 
vant," said  a  new  comer,  now  approaching  them, 
'^  when  told  to  charge  it  with  powder  he  loaded 
it  with  ball.'' 

"No,  no/'  said  another  gentleman,  "it  was 
not  so  !  the  man  says  that  the  pistol  was  charged 
before  it  was  given  to  him,  that  he  put  nothing 
in  it  but  the  powder." 

*'  Good  heavens  !  how  unpardonably  careless 
of  Stanfield,  not  to  look  to  it  himself!  He 
must  have  known  they  were  loaded,"  exclaimed 
the  former  gentleman. 

"  He  says  no ;  he  borrowed  the  pair  from 
Mr.  Bouverie,"  answered  his  interlocutor. 

'^  Mr.  Bouverie  !"  exclaimed  the  rest  of  the 
company. 
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"  What  a  shock  for  him  !''  said  the  first 
speaker ;  '*  it  is  partly  then  through  his  own 
fault  that  the  accident  happened  ;  but  of  course 
he  thought  Stanfield  would  examine  and  load 
them  himself/' 

"  How  terrible  !"  cried  the  others,  "  his  own 
wife  !  how  terrible  V  Then  one  of  the  party 
suddenly  lowering  his  voice  exclaimed, 

"  Hush  !  here  he  comes  !'' 

And  simultaneously  they  all  turned  to  look 
for  Cecil  Bouverie. 

He  was  entering  the  room,  which  he  had 
quitted  the  moment  after  he  fired  off  the  pistol, 
as  he  was  directed  to  do  by  Lorrequer  Darling, 
and  if  there  had  been  no  other  proof  to  desig- 
nate him  as  the  unfortunate  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent, his  very  appearance  might  have  done  so. 
His  features  were  ghastly  pale,  nevertheless  they 
presented  no  violent  expression  of  surprise  and 
grief;  but  an  air  of  dull  bewilderment  spread 
over  them,  and  which  seemed  to  weigh  down  the 
brow  and  the  eyelids,  intimated  that  the  terrible 
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intelligence  had  reached  him,  and  by  its  sudden 
shock,  stunned  rather  than  aroused,  the  sharp 
feelings  of  agony  which  he  must  have  felt  on 
its  first  receipt.  He  came  forward  slowly,  as  if 
in  a  dream,  the  crowd  falling  back  at  his  ap- 
proach and  dividing,  to  let  him  pass  up  to 
Amy's  side.  Lorrequer  Darling  was  there,  and 
when  he  saw  Cecil  draw  near,  he  took  her  in 
his  arms  and  bore  her  into  the  next  room,  whi- 
ther he  beckoned  him  and  Mrs.  Darling  to 
follow,  while  at  the  same  time  he  gave  orders 
for  some  people  to  proceed  directly  to  Water- 
ford  for  a  surgeon.  Laying  her  on  a  sofa,  he 
then  turned  to  Cecil,  and  said,  "  From  the  po- 
sition of  the  stain,  I  should  say  the  wound  was 
not  a  dangerous  one." 

"  She  is  not  dead  then,"  exclaimed  Cecil,  in 
a  tone  that  betrayed  strong  internal  agitation, 
blunted  in  its  outward  expression  by  its  very 
strength.  And  he  stooped. down,  and  looked 
at  Amy's  pale  face,  where  the  contracted  brow 
and  quivering  lips  seem  to  tell  of  the  excessive 
pain  she  suffered. 
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"  She  is  sensible,"  said  Mrs.  Darling,  as  she 
raised  her  in  her  arms,  to  unfasten  the  long 
veil  nhich  was  still  wound  around  her. 

"Yes,"  replied  Amy,  for  the  first  time  open- 
ing her  eyes,  and  speaking  as  if  quick  short 
gasps  of  pain  prevented  her  clear  pronunciation 
of  the  words,  "  yes,  I  hear  all — some  said  it  was 
Mr.  Bouverie  who  fired  off  the  pistol — it  was 
his — it  was  loaded — how  came  that  ?" 

'•  It  was  an  accident,  an  -accident,"  cried 
Lorrequer  Darling,  hastily,  "it  was  all  my  fault — 
some  mistake  happened  with  the  pistol  through 
Stanfield's  negligence — and  this,  this  is  the 
consequence  — yet,  bad  as  it  is,  thank  God  !  it 
is  no  worse !" 

"  And  where  is  he  ?  where  is  Mr.  Bouverie  ?" 
asked  Amy. 

*'  Here,  by  your  side  "  said  Lorrequer,  and 
he  moved  back  to  let  her  see  that  her  husband 
was  near.  v*  "\ 

Mechanically  Cecil  came  and  bent  over  the 
sofa,  where  Amy  lay,  and  murmured  some 
scarcely  intelligible   words   explanatory  of  the 
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sorrow  he  felt  in  being  the  author  of  the  acci- 
dent. They  did  not  speak  the  fourth  part  of 
what  he  felt :  but  the  strong  feelings  working 
within  him,  though  unuttered  by  the  lips,  were 
spoken  by  the  eyes,  which  were  fixed  upon 
Amy  with  an  expression  of  agony  that  she  knew 
well  how  to  read  :  there  was  no  love,  no  ten- 
derness for  her  written  in  it ;  yet  she  saw  he 
would  have  given  his  life  to  save  hers,  rather 
than  she  should  die  by  his  hand.  And  the 
clear,  steady  glance  with  which  she  regarded 
him  for  one  moment,  was  soon  averted,  as  she 
sank  back  in  the  position  from  which  she  raised 
herself  to  turn  towards  him.  "  I  do  not  feel 
quite  so  much  pain  now,  Mrs.  Darling,'^  she 
said,  "  I  should  like  to  be  removed  upstairs." 

And  upstairs  she  was  accordingly  removed, 
and  from  that  moment  not  one  word  of  com- 
plaint passed  her  lips — not  one  look  betrayed 
the  pain  she  suffered ;  at  least  not  when  her 
husband  was  near.  Half  an  hour  afterwards 
the  surgeon  came,  and  pronounced  the  wound 
a  more  dangerous  one  than  Lorrequer  Darling 
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had  anticipated  it  to  be.  Amy,  although  not 
informed  of  this,  knew  it  by  the  kind  commi- 
seration which  appeared  on  Mrs.  Darling's 
countenance,  and  the  deeper  gloom  that  over- 
spread Cecil's  after  his  first  visit ;  but  she  said 
nothing.  She  did  not  even  seem  to  suspect 
such  was  the  case,  and  she  bore  every  pang  of 
pain  patiently  and  silently. 

This  behaviour  had  a  strange  effect  upon 
Cecil ;  like  many  other  men,  who,  with  a  good 
deal  of  penetration  in  some  things,  know  no- 
thing about  women,  he  always  associated  the 
idea  of  tears  and  screams  with  that  of  their 
bearing  pain.  It  was  a  wrong  conclusion  on 
his  part ;  for  though  it  is  true  that  in  little 
dangers  a  woman  plays  the  simpleton,  and  will 
run  away  from  a  dog,  start  at  the  sudden  noise, 
and  turn  sick  at  the  sight  of  blood,  if  it  flows 
from  a  scratch  on  her  finger,  yet  place  her  in 
circumstances  of  real  peril,  and  there  will  be 
no  cries,  no  tears  :  a  trying  illness  will  be  borne 
patiently,  a  hard  injustice  humbly,  while  at 
such  timeS;   she  is   infinitely   more  careful  of 
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hurting  other  people's  feeUngs  than  her  own. 
Cecil,  too,  if  he  had  fathomed  his  own  feelings, 
would  have  seen  that  he  expected  a  show  of 
tenderness  from  Amy,  supposing  she  did  not 
resent  the  accident,  or  reproach  him  with  it, 
for  he  thought  women  were  always  in  extremes. 
Now  this  he  dreaded  ;  for  he  had  a  particular 
horror  pour  les  scenes  attendrissantes,  as  all 
men  have  when  performed  by  their  wives  and 
themselves  after  marriage,  though  they  approve 
of  them  during  the  courtship,  and  call  them 
the  results  of  refined  feeling  and  exquisite 
susceptibihty — refined  nonsense  !  they  who 
love  them,  half  act  them,  be  assured.  Cecil,  in 
the  present  instance,  need  not  have  feared  any 
thing  of  the  sort  from  Amy  :  a  woman  can  for- 
give, and  will  suffer  pain  gladly  to  have  the 
chance  of  forgiving,  but  if  she  feels  truly,  she 
rarely  makes  a  comedie  larmoyante  of  it ;  and 
again  she  may  forgive,  as  Amy  did  then,  yet 
dread  to  utter  one  word  expressive  of  her  feel- 
ings, for  fear  of  reproaching  him  who  needs 
her  forgiveness. 
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This,  however,  Cecil  Bouverie  did  not  know, 
and  therefore  he  could  not  understand  why  she 
so  quietly  endured  her  sufferings,  so  studiously 
avoided  mentioning  them  before  him,  or  even 
to  others,  when  not  absolutely  necessary,  and 
still  remained  so  apparently  insensible  to  the 
wish  of  softening  the  harshness  of  his  feelings 
towards  herself.  He  thought,  that  at  last  she 
had  become  as  equally  indifferent  to  her,  as  she 
was  to  him,  and  his  proud  spirit  would  not 
stoop  to  utter  the  first  word  of  reconciliation, 
where  he  thought  it  might  meet  with  a  repulse, 
while  hers  remained  too  wounded  bv  his  cold- 
ness,  to  let  her  express  byword  or  look  the  ten- 
derness and  the  forgiveness  which  still  dwelt 
within  her  heart. 

Had  she  bitterly  reproached  him  with  the 
pain  he  so  unwittingly  caused  her  to  feel,  he 
would  have  felt  she  in  a  degree  repaid  it  back 
upon  him,  and  he  knew  that  some  excuse  might 
have  then  presented  itself  for  his  remaining  as 
cold  and  unfeeUng  as  he  seemed  to  be.  But 
now,  when  he  saw  her  so  patient  and  so  silent, 
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there  was  none,  and  a  feeling  of  discomfort  and 
self-reproach,  which  he  could  not  well  explain 
even  to  himself,  mingled  with  his  usual  indif- 
ference, and  rendered  him  still  more  dissatisfied 
with  himself  and  with  her. 

Unremitting  as  he  was,  however,  in  his  atten- 
tions to  her,  most  anxious  that  every  thing 
should  be  done  to  promote  her  recovery,  every 
one  thought  Cecil  Bouverie  a  perfect  model  of 
a  husband  ;  and  so  he  was  outwardly  ;  just 
then,  his  conduct  was  regulated  by  a  puncti- 
lious sense  of  duty,  and  he  rigorously  acted 
up  to  it,  like  those  who  made  their  whole  reli- 
gion to  consist  in  hollow  forms  and  observances, 
and  entirely  forget  to  add  the  devotion  of  the 
heart. 

The  Bouveries'  stay  at  Darling  House  was 
necessarily  lengthened  in  consequence  of  Amy^s 
accident,  and  guest  after  guest  went  away,  until 
they  were  the  only  persons  remaining  there 
beside  their  host  and  hostess.  Lady  Haviland 
quitted  them  soon  after  the  unfortunate  evening 
on  which  the  occurrence  took  place,  very  much 
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to  the  relief  of  Amy,  and  even  of  Cecil,  who 
under  present  circumstances  felt  the  presence 
of  her  ladyship  a  restraint  upon  hira. 

Day  by  day  Amy  got  better,  yet  no  kinder 
understanding  appeared  between  her  and  Cecil. 
Amy  indeed,  spoke  and  acted,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened ;  only  there  appeared  a  bitterer 
coolness  in  her  manner  towards  her  husband, 
springing  from  an  utter  disappointment,  that 
not  one  kind  word  said  kindly  had  fallen  from 
his  lips  during  the  whole  time  she  was  ill  and 
convalescent,  which  showed  she  was  not  en- 
tirely unforgetful  of  the  past,  although  she  did 
not  openly  resent  it.  Cecil  Bouverie  perceived 
this  difference  of  behaviour  on  her  part,  and 
ever  ingenious  as  we  are  in  tormenting  ourselves 
with  a  thousand  fancies  that  have  no  other 
foundation  for  them,  than  our  own  fertile  ima- 
ginations can  give,  a  racking  suspicion  entered 
his  mind,  as  to  whether  she  imagined  he  had 
not  had  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  pistol 
being  loaded  when  he  fired  at  her.  It  was  a 
strange  wild  idea  to  take  possession  of  a  man 
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of  his  cool  judgment  ;  but  ideas  spring  we  know 
not  whence,  grow  we  know^  not  how — there  it 
was,  and  there  it  continued  to  be,  and  vainly 
he  attempted  to  drive  it  away.  Yet  from  Amy's 
manner,  he  also  reasoned  that  she  could  not 
think  so,  as  he  saw  she  betrayed  no  fear  of 
him.  But  even  this  did  not  do,  for  the  clear 
penetrating  glance  with  which  she  sometimes 
met  his  look  annoyed  him,  and  fixed  it  in  his 
mind,  and  he  imagined  she  was  seeking  to  know 
the  truth  of  the  suspicions  which  he  thought  had 
been  awakened  within  her.  Once  or  twice  too, 
as  that  thought  rankled  in  his  bosom,  his  eyes 
fell  beneath  hers,  and  a  flush  of  crimson  passed 
over  his  brow  :  in  those  moments  she  only  con- 
cluded he  was  angry  at  her  having  for  an  in- 
stant watched  him,  while  he  immediately  felt 
his  manner  must  have  convinced  her  of  the 
reality  of  the  chimera  he  himself  had  conjured 
up.  And  so  that  thought  lived  on,  and  con- 
tinued to  torment  him  more  and  more,  because 
when  he  reflected  seriously  upon  it,  he  knew  it 
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would  seem  too  strange,  too  self-accusing,  to 
explain  it  to  Amy,  who,  he  thought  could  not 
understand  or  excuse  its  admittance  into  his 
mind  :  we  have  always  an  invincible  repugnance 
to  reveal  our  weaknesses  to  those  whom  we 
dislike. 

At  last  the  day  came,  when  they  were  to 
leave  their  kind  friends  and  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  it  was  with  a  sigh  of  despair  that 
Amy  cast  back  her  last  look  upon  the  com- 
fortable old  dwelling  place  she  left.  "  Neither 
my  past  peril,  anger,  or  triumphs,  can  move 
him  to  love  me  !''  she  murmured  inwardly, 
"still  I  will  hope!"  But  as  she  thus  justly 
reproached  her  husband  with  his  unkindness, 
she  did  not  think  there  was  also  a  reproach 
due  to  herself;  yet  her  present  method  of 
acting  towards  him,  was  not  the  one  most 
likely  to  win  his  affections,  for  the  lessons  of 
humility  which  she  learned  from  Mr.  Stanhope 
in  her  childhood,  were  now  forgotten,  and 
her   pride    and    passionate  temper    alike    un- 
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controlled,  spoke  forcibly  and  freely  in  her 
conduct  towards  him.  She  seemed  not  as 
yet  the  wiser  or  better  for  the  many  trials  she 
had  endured. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


Thou,  Julia,  thou  hast  metamorphosed  me, 
Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time, 
War  with  good  counsel,  set  the  world  at  nought. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 


London  was  full  again,  for  the  season  had 
coinmenced,_and  the  Bouveries  after  a  short  stay 
at  the  castle,  which  was  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  its  excessive  dulness,  were  once  more  in- 
stalled in  Belgrave  Street,  to  recommence  the 
usual  circle  of  fashionable  gaieties. 

'*  Who  is  that  strange  looking  man  whom  you 
spoke  to  just  now,  Mrs.  Bouverie?  '  asked 
Eveline  Huntley,  during  a  brilhant  ball  at  Lady 
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N — 's,  ''  I  never  was  so  struck  with  any  per- 
son's appearance  before." 

"  Count  AufFenberg/'  replied  Amy,  in  a  low 
voice  ;  "take  care,  Lady  Eveline,  he  is  near  you." 

"  Oh  !  but  if  he  is,  Mrs,  Bouverie/'  answered 
she,  "  if  he  is,  I  may  ask  his  name,  may  1  not  ? 
That  would  scarcely  flatter  his  vanity,  I  should 
imagine*  Besides,  I  always  say  what  I  think, 
and  I  was  just  then  thinking  of  him.  I  wish 
he  would  dance  with  me." 

Perhaps  it  was  from  overhearing  those  words 
of  Lady  Eveline,  which  she  had  purposely  ut- 
tered half  aloud,  that  the  Count,  soon  after 
joining  Amy,  to  whom  he  was  now  well  known, 
asked  to  be  introduced  to  her  little  friend,  and 
gratified  her  above-mentioned  inclination,  by 
desuing  the  favour  of  the  next  quadrille  with 
her.  Lady  Eveline,  delighted  with  the  request, 
instantly  granted  it. 

The  dance  finished,  her  ladyship  returned  to 
Amy's  side. 

"  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Buuverie,''  said  she, 
the  very  moment  her  partner  quitted  her,  "  do 
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you  know  Count  Auflfenberg  is  excessively  cu- 
rious ? — he  never  ceased  questioning  me  all  the 
time  we  were  dancing,  about  you  and  Mr.  Bou- 
verie." 

Amy  looked  surprised  ;  but  before  she  had 
time  to  ask  Lady  Eveline  for  any  particulars  of 
the  intelligence  she  gave  her,  the  latter  was  led 
away  by  one  of  her  numerous  partners  for  a 
waltz,  which  was  just  then  commencing,  and 
soon  after,  Kate  Bouverie  came  and  seated  her- 
self beside  her. 

"  Where  is  Eveline  ?"  said  Kate  ;  "  i  thought 
she  was  with  you,  Mrs.  Bouverie." 

'*  So  she  was  some  minutes  past,"  replied 
Amy,  "  but  she  left  me — " 

"  To  join  Captain  Stanhope  ?"  remarked 
Kate. 

"  No,  Mr.  Risingham ;  she  danced  with  Her- 
bert half  an  hour  ago." 

*'  I  thought  as  much,"  rejoined  Kate,  mu- 
singly. ''  1  wish  Seymour  would  marry  her  at 
once,  for  she  is  rather  too  constant  in  her  pre- 
sent attachment  for  Captain  Stanhope, — and  he 
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seemed  to  pay  her  some  little  attention  when  I 
saw  them  together  a  short  while  since.  Does 
he  know  she  is  engaged,  Mrs.  Bouverie  ?" 

^'  I  believe  so,"  said  Amy ;  and,  turning 
round  to  place  her  bouquet  on  a  marble  table 
at  her  elbow,  she  perceived  Lady  Eveline  stand- 
ing at  a  little  distance  off.  She  seemed  tired, 
and  soon  dropping  her  partner's  arm,  again 
made  her  way  towards  Amy. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  your  hand,  Eve- 
line?" asked  Kate,  as  soon  as  she  stood  near 
their  seat,  **  why  have  you  wrapped  your  hand- 
kerchief round  it  V^ 

**  1  have  burnt  it,"  answered  her  ladyship. 

''  Burnt  it  !  and  how  ?" 

*'  I  had  a  beautiful  rose  that  fell  into  the  fire 
as  I  was  waltzing  past  the  drawing-room  grate, 
and  I  stopped  and  picked  it  out  from  between 
the  bars,  and  in  doing  so  I  burnt  myself." 

'*  A  most  likely  conclusion  to  so  foolish  an 
attempt !  how  could  you  be  so  mad,  Eveline  V 

**  I  wanted  the  rose  to  take  home  with  me." 
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"  And  why  ?  where  did  you  have  it  from  ? 
your  bouquet  is  untouched." 
"It  was  given  me." 
*'By  Captain  Stanhope?" 
*'Yes,  no." 

''  It  was ;  let  me  see  your  hand — why,  my 
dear  EveUne,  this  must  pain  you  dreadfully — 
the  kid  glove  is  burnt  through  to  the  very  flesh 
— go  home,  and  have  something  done  to  it." 

*'  No,  I  cannot,  I  am  engaged  for  two  more 
polkas." 

"To  Captain  Stanh.  pe  ?"  said  Kate,  sus- 
piciously. 

*'Yes,"  answered  her  ladyship,  in  a  little 
confusion. 

''  1  thought  so,"  Kate  replied ;  "  well,  I  wish 
Seymour  were  here." 

"  And  why  ?"  asked  Lady  Eveline,  pout- 
ingly,  because  she  half  understood  the  hint  she 
was  favoured  with  ;  "  why  }  I  suppose  I  might 
dance  with  Captain  Stanhope  even  then,  might 
I  not?" 

And  taking  the  arm   of  Herbert,   who  now 

VOL.   II.  N 
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approached   to   claim    her  for   the   dance,  she 
moved  on  with  him  to  the  other  apartments. 

In  one  of  the  further  drawing-rooms,  towards 
the  end  of  the  evening,  sat  Lady  Haviland  and 
Count  AufFenberg ;  the  former  all  smiles  and 
winning  graces,  the  latter  with  his  leaden  look 
of  apathy,  listening  to  whatever  her  ladyship 
was  pleased  to  entertain  him  with.  And  on  the 
present  occasion  she  was  striving  to  exert  all 
her  powers  of  fascination  over  him,  for,  greatly 
to  her  dissatisfaction,  she  had  observed  the 
marked  attention  that  the  Count  now  paid  Amy 
W'henever  he  met  her.  He  being  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  hers,  she  did  not  like  to  see  him 
desert  her  colours  for  those  of  her  rival,  as  his 
society  always  conferred  a  sort  of  distinction 
on  those  whom  he  honoured  with  it,  which 
Lady  Haviland  could  not  easily  reconcile  herself 
to  lose.  It  was,  then,  with  the  jealous  purpose 
of  winning  him  from  Amy,  that  she  tried  to 
make  him  devote  all  his  attentions  to  herself. 

"  Nay,    Count  AufFenberg,"    said   she,    after 
several  brilliant  attempts  at  wit,  to   which  he 
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invariably  responded  by  a  peculiarly  brusque  or 
insipid  answer ;  *'  nay.  Count  Auffenberg,"  said 
she,  with  one  of  her  most  bewitching  smiles, 
"  you  are  too  sarcastic  this  evening — your  views 
of  human  nature  are  so  uncharitable,  that  did 
not  we  women  know  you  were  quite  different  to 
what  you  appear  to  be,  we  should  positively  fear 
you." 

"  And  in  what  am  I  different  to  my  seem- 
ing?" rejoined  the  Count. 

**  Why,  truly,  you  seem  harsh,  and  proud, 
and  cold,"  answered  Lady  Haviland,  gracefully 
flirting  a  magnificent  fan  she  held  in  her  hand» 
to  show  the  exquisite  proportions  of  her  beautiful 
arm,  "y^s,  proud  and  cold,  yet  I  should  not  say 
you  were  actually  so." 

"  Not  many  people  have  ever  found  me 
otherwise,"  returned  the  Count,  \\ith  a  very 
disagreeable  smile. 

"  But  some  have  ?  that  is  what  you  would 
infer,"  rejoined  the  Countess,  and  her  jewelled 
hand  threw  back  the  beautiful  tresses  of  her 
ebon  hair,  as  they  fell  somewhat  too  forward 

N    2 
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over  her  lovely  face,  "  Count  Auffenberg,  I  could 
have  affirmed  as  much — all  must  at  times  bow 
to  the  gentler  feelings — all  acknowledge  their 
sway." 

'*  All  ?"  rejoined  the  Count,  fixing  his  dull 
glassy  eyes  upon  her  with  considerable  more 
expression  than  they  generally  evinced;  ''do 
you  think  all  do  ?  what  the  usurer,  the  in- 
triguer, the  selfish  diplomatist,  the  coquette  ? 
The  coquette/'  added  he,  in  a  soliloquizing  tone, 
^'  hers  is  a  most  despicable  character! 

"Certainly — so  it  is,"  answered  Lady  Havi- 
land,  playfully,  pickmg  a  beautiful  camelia  to 
pieces,  and  scattering  the  leaves  about  her  with 
thoughtless  unconcern  ;  '*  but  it  belongs  to  a 
great  many  women  in  the  present  times,  not 
however,  that  that  renders  it  the  more  estima- 
ble. Yet  tell  me  how  you  came  to  fix  the  just 
severity  of  your  remarks  so  particularly  upon 
the  coquette,Count  Auffenberg  didthepiquante 
and  entertaining  conversation  you  held  a  short 
time  ago,  with  the  pretty  little  flirt,  Mrs.  Bou- 
verie,  cause  you  to  do  so  ?" 
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*'  Scarcely  I  should  say,"  returned  the 
Count,  "  I  have  rarely  met  with  a  uiore  unas- 
suming agreeable  companion  than  Mrs.  Bou- 
verie." 

"  You  astonish  me !"  answered  her  lady- 
ship, "for  she  is  not  reckoned  very — what  shall 
I  say  ?  intellectual/* 

"  I  suppose  by  persons  of  no  intellect  them- 
selves V* 

"  Nay,  I  can  scarcely  admit  that,  Count ;  I 
have  heard  several  competent  judges  pronounce 
her  to  be  wanting  in  that  respect." 

"  I  am  sorry  then  their  conclusions  were  so 
hastily  formed,"  remarked  the  Count. 

"  You  think  her  perfect  ?"  asked  Lady  Havi- 
land,  in  a  tone  of  pique,  and  she  fanned  herself 
rather  violently. 

"  Not  exactly,"  rejoined  her  companion,  with 
a  singular  smile,  playing  round  the  corners  of 
his  mouth,  "  as  nearly  so,  however,  as  a  woman 
can  be." 

And  the  Count  in  his  usual  cool  manner, 
which,    because    it    was    constantly    exercised, 
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never  offended  any  one,  half  bowed,  and  abruptly 
rising  from  his  seat,  quitted  her  to  speak  to 
some  ladies  vvho  were  leaving  the  room. 

Lady  Haviland  looked  after  him  with  a 
clouded  brow,  for  the  peculiar  smile  which 
came  over  his  whole  countenance  as  he  spoke, 
made  her  suspect  that  he  considered  Amy  her 
superior  in  mental  and  personal  attractions ; 
and  this  was  torture  for  a  vain  woman  like  her 
to  feel,  the  more  especially  as  she  herself  had 
never  elicited  one  word  or  look  of  admiration 
from  him,  although  they  had  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  each  other  during  some  time  past. 
And  piqued  at  the  slight  he  cast  upon  her 
hitherto  unrivalled  beauty,  the  Countess  deter- 
mined that  sooner  or  later  he  should  acknow- 
ledge its  superiority.  But  as  the  thought  passed 
through  her  mind,  she  perceived  him  standing 
at  a  short  distance  from  her,  and  as  her  eyes 
fell  once  more  upon  his  cold  inanimate  counte- 
nance, she  read  in  its  harsh,  firm,  yet  classical 
outlines,  but  little  hopes  of  success,  for  from 
them  she  imagined  his  character  was  as  inflexi- 
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ble  as  they  seemed  to  be.  A  coquette,  however, 
is  never  rebutted  by  difficulties  ;  the  Count  had 
admh'ed  Amy,  and  Lady  Haviland  vowed  he 
should  admire  her,  and  that  very  evening  her 
thoughts  were  busied  with  her  resolutions  of 
effecting  her  purpose  before  long. 

What  different  feelings  lie  concealed  beneath 
the  sparkling  smiles  and  joyous  nonsense  of  a 
ball-room !  what  heart  achings,  selfish  wishes, 
childish  dreams  —  dreams  of  bliss  are  there  ! 
Well,  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  ;  there  is 
more  romance  in  every  day  life  than  in  all  the 
imaginings  which  have  ever  arisen  within  the 
mind  of  man  ;  look  back  into  the  histories  of 
your  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  gentle 
readers, — into  your  own  hearts,  if  you  can  into 
those  of  your  friends,  and  say  if  it  be  not  so ! 
Even  amongst  the  persons  of  whose  lives  a  few 
passages  are  recorded  in  these  pages,  even 
amongst  them  a  strange  romance  was  forming. 
That    night    Amy    left   the    brilliant   rooms    of 

Lady  N heartsick   with   the  jealousy,   the 

presence  of  her  rival  caused   her   to   feel,  Lady 
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Haviland  irritated  by  the  wound  which  her 
vanity  received  from  Count  Auffenberg,  little 
Eveline  happy  in  having  saved  the  rose  which 
Herbert  gave  her,  Kate  alone  heart  free. 

"Frank,'^  said  Kate  Bouverie,  one  evening 
as  Mrs.  Beresford,  the  above  mentioned  gentle- 
man, and  herself  were  sitting  at  that  meal 
commonly  called  tea,  but  which  in  fact  is 
nothing  at  all,  "  Frank,  what  do  you  think  I 
heard  the  other  day  ?" 

Frank  looked  up  with  an  air  of  interest  very 
different  from  his  former  manner  towards  her, 
and  awaited  her  further  words  ;  he  had  greatly 
changed  during  the  last  few  months,  and  was 
now  sometimes  actually  polite  to  her.  The 
situation  of  master  and  pupil  which  they  still 
continued  to  hold,  threw  them  more  together, 
and  consequently  they  grew  more  friendly — 
perhaps  when  Frank  was  teaching  Kate  to 
reason,  she  taught  him  something  else. 

"'Well,"  continued  ^  Kate,  ''you  will  not 
guess  ?     Mamma  knows  what  I  mean." 
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"Ah  yes,  my  love,  I  do,"  answered  Mrs. 
Bouverie,  "  I  only  wish  it  were  so  !" 

"What  is  it?"  said  Frank. 

'*  Why,"  answered  Kate,  with  a  merry  laugh. 
"  Mrs  Lankester  told  me  yesterday  that  you  and 
I  were  supposed  to  be  engaged  to  each  other." 

Mrs.  Bouverie  heaved  a  little  sigh,  because  it 
was  just  what  she  wished  might  be  the  case,  but 
of  which  she  had  not  the  slightest  hope,  whilst 
Frank,  whom  Kate  expected  would  join  in  her 
mirth,  looked  rather  uncomfortable,  and  said 
nothing.     Kate  continued. 

"  Was  not  that  ridiculous  ? — and  I  told  her 
so— T  wish  people  would  not  take  the  trouble 
to  put  out  such  reports.  But  the  idea  of 
linking  yon  and  I  together — we,  who  are  as 
opposite  as  the  north  and  south  poles — quarrel- 
ling from  morning  to  night  !" 

"  Not  quarrelling,'^  suggested  Frank,  '^  only 
arguing,  Kate." 

"  Well  arguing  then,"  answered  she,  "  only 
I  always  fancy  the  words  are  synonymous — nas 
it  not  an  extraordinary  idea  ?" 

N  3 
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"  No  — was  it  ? '  said  Frank,  looking  straight 
before  him  at  his  mother. 

"  Was  it  not  ?"  replied  Kate,  laying  down 
her  cup,  with  an  air  of  thorough  astonishment 
at  his  answer,  "  we  engaged !  why  1  do  not 
suppose  you  would  marry  me  for  all  the  wealth 
in  the  world." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  rejoined  he. 

'^  You  suppose  not !"  returned  Kate,  '*  my 
dear  Frank,  your  answers  are  very  destitute  of 
sense — what  is  the  matter?  Are  you  offended 
at  the  report  ?  distressed  at  it  ?  —  angry  ?  I 
think  I  have  the  most  reason  to  be  so  ;  for  you 
see  it  might  deprive  me  of  a  parti  convenable, 
and  throw  back  the  attentions  of  any  agreeable 
person  who  chose  to  take  a  fancy  to  me — might 
it  not,  mamma?  why,  w^here  is  mamma  V 

"  Did  you  not  see  her  leave  the  room  this 
very  minute?"  said  Frank,  looking  intently  up 
at  the  ceiling. 

"  No,^^  answered  Kate,  "  did  she  ?  and  just 
when  1  wished  her  to  give  her  opinion  upon 
the  subject  before  us— just  when  I  wanted  her 
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to  convince  you  that  the  report  can  scarcely 
hurt  you  at  all,  although  as  I  said  before  it  may 
possibly  do  me  a  vast  deal  of  injury — how  pro- 
voking; !  But  I  told  Mrs.  Lankester  to  contradict 
it  as  much  as  ever  she  could,  and  pray  Frank 
do  you  the  same,  and  then  perhaps  it  will  die 
away." 

"If  it  be  not  revived,"  rejoined  Frank, 
rather  slowdy,  as  he  cautiously  laid  down  his 
cup  of  tea  upon  the  table,  and  looked  thought- 
fully up  into  her  face. 

"  Revived,  my  dear  Frank,"  continued  Kate, 
looking  astonished  at  the  grave  expression  of 
his  countenance,  *^ but  how?  who  is  to  revive 
it?" 

"  Oifrselves,  my  dear  Kate,  ourselves,"  Frank 
replied,  still  more  seriously  than   before. 

She  gave  him  a  stare  of  amazement —  *'  And 
why  should  we  revive  it?"  said  she,  "you 
certainly  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying; 
your  words  are  extremely  incomprehensible." 

*^  I  dare  say  they  are,''  answered  Frank,  as, 
rising  from  his  seat,  he  walked   towards  the  fire 
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place,  and  leaned  over  the  mantle  piece,  "  I 
dare  say  they  are  ;  but  then  it  is  an  awkward 
thing  to  explain,  although  my  mother  did  go 
out  of  the  room  to  give  me  the  opportunity — 
in  fact,  Kate  I  do  wish  there  were  some  truth 
in  the  report  you  have  just  mentioned." 

Kate  started  from  her  chair  in  astonishment, 
sat  down  again,  gave  him  a  wondering  look  of 
curiosity,  then  laughed  outright  At  last  she 
believed  him  to  be  in  jest,  and  yet  there  was  a 
confusion  about  his  manner  which  strangely 
puzzled  her. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Frank,  perfectly  recovering 
his  composure,  and  looking  as  calm  and  as 
serious  as  if  he  were  going  to  hold  a  very  ordi- 
nary conversation,  "  yes,  extraordinary  as  it 
may  appear  to  you,  Kate,  I  have  wished  it  to 
be  so.  Latterly  a  great  alteration  has  taken 
place  in  my  sentiments  towards  you.  I  believe 
you  know  that  in  the  beginning  of  our  acquaint- 
ance I  did  not  think  highly  of  you — it  is  diflferent 
now. 
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'^  A  la  honheur  !"  said  Kate,  "  but  what  do 
you  mean  ?" 

"  Mean  ?"  answered  Frank,  after  something 
like  a  pause  of  astonishment,  *'  are  my  words  so 
incomprehensible  then  ?  This  is  what  I  mean. 
I  have  felt  for  the  last  three  months  that  a  wife 
like  you  would  much  enhance  my  happiness  in 
years  to  come.  I  have  looked  beyond  the  mere 
surface  of  things,  and  sounded  the  real  depths 
of  your  understanding  ;  which  might,  however, 
become  more  enlarged  under  the  care  of  a  per- 
son who  could  advise  and  control  it  . 

'^  Control  it?"  repeated  Kate,  with  a  smile. 

^*  Yes."  answered  he,  "your  imagination  is 
too  vivid  not  to  exercise  somewhat  of  an  injurious 
power  over  your  judgment,  not  to  require  a 
steadier  mind  than  yoiir  own  to  direct  it." 

''Yours  perhaps?"  she  observed,  with  an  ex- 
pressive curl  of  her  upper  lip,  and  a  laughing 
flash  in  her  hazel  eyes. 

"  Nay,  we  will  not  stay  to  specify  whose, 
Kate,"  continued  Frank,  "but  supposing  it 
were  so,  you  know  well  enough  that  you  have 
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been   completely  under  my   tuition    for    these 

three  months,  and  may  I  say  you  have  profited 

by  the  time  so  spent?" 

*' Oh  yes,"   answered   Kate,  "say   anything 

you  like,  I  will  hear  you  to  the  end ;  yes,  I 
have  profited  by  your  kindness,  and  I  thank 
you  for  it." 

'^  T  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  answered  Frank, 
"  because  if  you  felt  half  the  pleasure  T  expe- 
rienced during  those  hours  of  pleasant  study,  T 
have  little  doubt  of  my  suit  being  accepted." 

"You  have  no  doubt  at  all  upon  the  matter,'^ 
said  Kate,  "  have  you,  Frank  ?  you  feel  certain 
that  it  is  welcomed  with  pleasure  ?" 

"  No,  Kate,  no,"  rejoined  he,  with  a  self- 
denying  air,  ''  no,  I  have  still  my  scruples  as  to 
that  ;  much  as  I  may  know  upon  other  things, 
T  confess  my  ignorance  respecting  the  compli- 
cated movements  of  a  woman's  mind,  and  I 
believe  every  man,  if  he  spoke  truly,  would  do 
the  same.  I  acknowledge  we  may  know  some- 
thing of  its  specific  generalities,  and  those  points 
of  character  which  are  common  both  to  men 
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and  women,  but  of  its  subtle  and  nice  dis- 
tinctions— nothing.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  am 
uncertain  as  to  whether  you  will  refuse  me  or 
not,  as  a  thousand  petty  feelings  that  escape 
my  view  may  yet  influence  you  in  your  forth- 
coming decision  of  the  matter.  But  let  me 
urge  the  acceptance  of  my  siiit,  Kate ;  I  do 
think  we  might  be  very  happy  together — very. 
I  speak  to  you  now,  as  I  would  to  a  sensible 
woman,  and  not  to  a  vain,  thoughtless  girl,  who, 
because  a  man  will  not  bow  or  cringe  before 
her  like  a  slave,  or  like  a  fool,  refuses  a  good 
offer,  and  regrets  it  afterwards.  I  say  then, 
that  we  can  be  very  happy  together  —we  are 
well  suited  for  each  other  in  every  respect  ;  you 
have  certainly  an  appearance  of  levity  which 
does  not  prepossess  one  in  your  favour  on  a 
first  acquaintance  ;  but  that,  1  am  willing  to 
believe,  will  wear  off  in  time,  and  if  it  does  not, 
the  iritrinsic  worth  of  your  mind  will  counter- 
balance it.  You  laugh,  Kate  ;  1  cannot  see 
much  matter  for  mirth  in  what  I  have  said. 
You  may  wonder,  perhaps,  how  my  prejudices 
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against  your  sex  have  so  soon  died  away  before 
your  attractions  ;  but  prejudices,  Kate,  are  the 
offspring  of  partial  views  of  things,  and  they 
may  be  corrrected.  A  man  who  loves  truth  for 
its  own  sake  must  be  always  ready  to  cast  them 
off,  acknowledge  himself  in  the  wrong,  and  re- 
turn over  the  very  steps  he  has  perhaps  pain- 
fully and  wearily  accomplished.  I  do  so  now, 
Kate ;  a  distrust  of  your  sex  early  inculcated 
into  my  mind  by  Mr.  Ramsay,  prejudiced  me 
against  it,  and  unfortunately  a  little  experience 
on  iny  own  part  confirmed  me  in  that  error.  It  is 
you,  Kate,  who  have  given  me  clearer  views  ;  I 
see  that  however  frivolous  w^e  may  suppose  the 
women  to  be,  they  are  not  half  so  frivolous  as 
we  imagine  them.  I  turned  from  your  mind, 
which  I  have  had  under  my  guidance  for  these 
last  few  months,  and  compared  it  with  those  of 
others  of  your  sex  I  saw  around  me,  and  the 
contrast  was  not  so  striking  as  I  thought  it 
would  be.  Endued  with  a  quicker  penetration 
than  formerly  into  the  intricate  windings  of  the 
female  mind,  in  the  quick  retort,  the  just  per- 
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ception,  and  ready  judgment,  I  saw  the  spark- 
ling out  of  its  natural  strength — masked  indeed, 
but  still  there.  But  to  return  to  my  present 
theme,  Kate ;  the  more  1  studied  your  sex,  the 
higher  it  rose  in  my  estimation,  and  at  last, 
turning  towards  you,  whose  beauty  and  good 
sense  led  me  to  these  conclusions,  I  found  that 
you  had  a  greater  influence  over  my  feelings 
than  ever  I  thought  any  human  being  could 
have,  and  I  resolved  to  risk  this  explanation  of 
them,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  not  pronounce 
sentence  against  the  wishes  I  cherish.  I  await 
your  decision  then,  anxiously,  my  dear  Kate." 

"  But  philosophically,"  interrupted  she,  with 
a  slight  laugh  at  the  quiet  manner  in  which  he 
delivered  this  long  oration. 

'•  If  by  philosophically  you  mean  with  calm- 
ness—  why  yes.  I  am  not  one  of  those  whose 
whole  liappiness  depends  upon  your  acceptance 
or  refusal  of  me — love  shall  not  render  me  as 
weak  as  it  does  other  men.  Regret  you  I  cer- 
tainly should,  uere  1  sure  you  would  never  be 
mine — regret  you  as  a  pleasant  companion,  an 
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amiable  and  accomplished  girl,  as  one  who 
might  make  my  future  life  far  happier  than  it 
may  be  without  her ;  but  as  for  sorrowing  so 
profoundly  as  some  men  would  do  over  a  dis- 
appointment of  this  nature,  I  could  not;  I 
consider  it  is  most  blameable  for  a  man  to  do 
so.  Yet,  ere  I  conclude,  allow  me  to  observe 
that  I  do  not  think  many  would  appreciate  your 
worth  as  I  do  now." 

''  No,"  interrupted  Kate,  with  a  malicious 
smile,  "  that  is  very  true  ;  it  is  the  strange 
character  of  your  affection  which  makes  it  worth 
having.'^ 

"  Furthermore,"  continued  Frank,  ''  let  me 
say,  your  prejudices  against  me  have  of  late 
worn  off,  and  I  really  believe  you  like  me,  Kate, 
I  really  believe  you  do." 

"  I  dare  say  I  do,"  replied  she,  "  as  a  brother 
— not  otherwise." 

'^  Not  otherwise  ?"  rejoined  he,  and  a  slight 
change  passed  over  his  features. 

"  No,''  Kate  answered,  i  as  cool  a  tone  as 
his  own  ;  for  the  self-possession  and  very  visible 
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vanity  with  which  he  spoke,  made  the  proposal 
appear  to  her  rather  as  a  matter  of  business  than 
of  feeling.  "  My  dear  Frank,  I  couldnever  love 
you,  and  not  loving  you,  I  will  not  marry  you. 
I  am  very  sorry  if  my  manner  has  in  any  way 
made  you  imagine  that  I  liked  you  better  than 
I  do,  and  given  birth  to  hopes  which,  however, 
if  disappointed,  you  intend  to  bear — philosophi- 
cally. I  am  glad  of  that;  I  should  not  wish 
my  present  refusal  to  cause  you  any  pain  ;  but  I 
do  not  think  it  will.  In  fact,  Frank,  you  do  not 
love  me  ;  and  if  I  accepted  you  to-day,  before 
to-morrow  morning  you  would  repent  my  having 
done  so." 

"Try  me,''  said  Frank,  quietly  looking  up  at 
her. 

"  No,  that  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment,'* 
answered  Kate.  ^'  I  w  ish  this  were  a  jest," 
continued  she;  '^  say  it  is,  Frank,  and  then  we 
may  be  comfortable  again,  and  go  on  quarrel- 
ling and  teazing  each  other  as  usual.  I  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  your  being  in  love  w  ith  me  at 
all ;  but  as  I  said   before,  you  do  not   love  mv^ 
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or  if  you   do,"  she   added,  with  a  mischievous 
and  incredulous  smile,  '^  if  you  do,  Frank,  you 
must  allow  me  to  speak  my  sincere  appreciation 
of  the   admirable   composure  with  which  your 
declarations  of  affection  were  made,  the  enviable 
sang  froid  you  display  when  suffering  the  re- 
jection of  those  hopes,  which  to  some  men  are 
so  dear   that  they  cannot  quite  so  easily   part 
with  them.     Believe  me,  it  is  the  sensible  wo- 
man, and  not  the  vain,  thoughtless  girl,  whose 
levity  of  manners  is  it  seems  so  very  remark- 
able, who  thus  truly  approves  of  the  incompa- 
rable self  command  you  now  evince.     It  is  a 
pity  that  all  brilliant  as  your  merits  are,  I  feel 
myself  obliged    to   refuse   you.       Excuse   me, 
Frank,  for  so  doing  ;  think  it  a  woman's  incom- 
prehensible caprice,  and  never  lessen  your  just 
opinion  of  your  own  extraordinary  worth,  for 
that — no  one  can  dispute  it — I  do  not;  I  only 
pity  my  inexplicable  stupidity  in  failing  to  ad- 
mire  it   as  you  do.     I   know  the   honour  you 
have  done  me  is  a  high  one  ;  perhaps  I  do  not 
even  yet  see  its  full  extent ;  however,  to  the 
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best  of  my  ability  I  thank  you  for  it  most  sin- 
cerely/' 

She  paused  with  a  gay  smile  upon  her  face, 
and  a  sparkling  flash  of  humour  in  her  large 
clear  eyes,  as  she  glanced  at  Frank.  There 
was  a  minute's  silence  ;  he  was  standing  near 
the  mantel  piece,  still  with  his  eyes  fixed  most 
intently  on  the  fire,  and  at  first  made  two  or 
three  useless  efforts  to  speak,  but  at  length  he 
turned  round,  and  answered  her,  the  hot  blood 
rising  fast  and  vividly  beneath  his  dark  com- 
plexion as  he  did  so. 

"  You  need  not  increase  the  pain  you  cause 
me,  by  adding  a  bitter  insult  to  it,  Kate,"  he 
said,  "  I  never  thought  you  would  do  that." 

Kate  was  perfectly  silent;  for  a  tone  of  feel- 
ing thrilled  through  his  voice  as  he  spoke,  which 
struck  her  forcibly  and  instantly  reproved  her 
for  the  laughing  satire  of  her  answer.  Until 
that  moment,  she  thoroughly  believed  he  had 
only  addressed  her  with  the  cold,  calculating 
feelings  of  a  man,  who  wished  to  secure  his  own 
comfort  by  gaining  a  quiet,  pleasant  companion 
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for  his  home,  ready  always  to  wonder  at  the  su- 
periority  of  his  mindj  and  please  him   by   so 
doing.     But  now,  his  reply  uttered  as  it  was 
in  a  tone  of  strong  reproach,  untinctured  how- 
ever with  anger,  completely  upset  this  opinion, 
and  surprised  her  with  the  idea  that  she  was 
loved  by  Frank,   and   well  loved,  although   he 
expressed  his  affection  for  her  in  his  usual  grave 
and    self-conceited   manner  of   speaking.     Ra- 
pidly these    reflections     passed     through    her 
mind,  and    as    rapidly     she    glanced    towards 
him,  half  afraid  of   reading   the  truth   of  her 
suspicions  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  upon   her,   as  if  scanning 
her  thoughts,  and   there  was  a  look  of  strong 
anxiety  and   sorrow  spread  over  his   features, 
which  confirmed   her  doubts,  and  blamed  her 
for  the  ridicule  she  had  so  lately  given  way  to. 
One  single  word   or  look   of  true  feeling  will 
always   w'ork    its    way    to   a   woman's    heart, 
whether  she  is  old   or   young ;  and   Kate  an- 
swered him  in  a  voice  so  tremulous  from  agita- 
tion, and  with  so  deep  a  colour  upon  her  brow 
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and  cheeks,  that  Frank,  unable  to  account  for 
this  sudden  change  in  her  appearance,  gazed  at 
her  in  astonishment. 

"  I  did  not  mean,  I  could  not  mean — I  never 
would  have  spoken  one  word  of  irony,  if  I  had 
thought  you  really  liked  me,"  said  she. 

"  No  V  he  answered  quietly,  "  did  you  be- 
lieve that  I  could  not  feel  the  sentiments  I  ut- 
tered ?  do  you  doubt  that  I  love  you  V 

"  Not  now."  she  replied,  fixing  her  eyes 
upon  his  face  for  one  moaient,  then  dropping 
them  on  the  ground  "  You  love  me,"  she 
thought,  ''  even  better  than  you  imagine  you 
do.''  And  in  her  woman's  penetration  she  was 
right :  Frank  did  not  know  the  strength  of  his 
own  feelings,  and  he  loved  Kate  even  then  more 
than  he  thought  he  did,  for  relying  too  much 
upon  his  own  power  of  controlling  them,  he 
had  latterly  not  once  tried  to  check  the  affection 
he  felt  for  her,  feeling  satisfied  within  himself 
he  might  always  be  able  to  do  so,  whenever 
circumstances  rendered   the  attempt  necessary. 
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What  insidious  reasoning  love  ever   whispers 
to  us  I 

After  Kate's  last  reply,  Frank  was  silent  for 
some  seconds,  then  he  said,  "  Your  opinion  of 
me  has  changed  during  the  last  few  nainutes  — 
has  that  made  any  alteration  on  your  previous 
determination?" 

"Not  any,"  answered  she. 
"  You    give   me  no   hopes  ?"    he   asked,   as 
quietly  as  before  ;  ''will  not  time  eradicate  the 
prejudices  you  at  present  feel  against  me?" 

"  I  bear  no  prejudices  against  you,"  rejoined 
Kate  :  "  but  I  cannot  love  you." 

"And  that  is  your  final  answer?"  continued 
Frank. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Kate. 

Frank  said  no  more,  but  sitting  down  by  the 
table,  began  to  read  one  of  the  evening  papers, 
while  Kate  prepared  to  leave  the  room,  when 
however,  he  saw  her  hand  upon  the  lock  of  the 
door,  he  called  her  back. 

'*  Kate,"  said  he,  as  she  walked  towards  him, 
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for  with  his  usual  politeness,  he  never  rose  from 
his  chair,  "  Kate,  did  my  mother  ever  speak  to 
you  of  her  wishes  respecting  you  and  I  V 

"  Oh  yes,"  answered  she,  with  a  smile  at 
the  disappointment  of  Mrs.  Beresford's  plans, 
"  always,  continually." 

"  My  poor  mother !"  ejaculated  Frank,  with 
a  half  smile,  "  your  schemes  are  defeated  ;  still 
I  do  not  see  we  need  mention  this  matter  to 
her,  Kate  ;  I  could  not  well  support  her  com- 
ments upon  it,  and  you  would  not  much  rehsh 
them,  I  suppose.  I  go  away  to-morrow  morn- 
ing or  the  next  day,  and  then  everything  will 
go  on  in  its  usual  manner." 

*' Go  away?"  said  Kate,  "surely  you  need 
not  do  that — what  will  mamma  say?  you  have 
not  been  a  twelvemonth  with  us.  Next  week," 
she  added  with  a  slight  blush,  **or  sooner, 
indeed,  I  am  going  to  my  brother's,  and  then 
I  shall  always  remain  there." 

"  You  will  not  do  so,  Kate,"  replied  Frank, 
coolly,  **  for  I  know  you  do  not  like  to  reside 

VOL.    II.  O 
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with  your  sister-in-law.  No,  you  must  remain 
here  with  my  mother  ;  I  really  believe  you  are 
more  her  child  than  I  am  ;  1  have  been  away 
from  her  these  years  and  years,  you  know. 
But  this  absence  of  mine,  will  be  one  of  a  few 
months  only,  for  I  intended  long  ago,  to  make 
a  tour  through  the  north  of  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  by  my  return  you  may  be  married,  Kate ; 
and  that  will  comfortably  settle  all  things.  Do 
not  leave  the  room,  pray — I  am  going  upstairs 
to  Ramsay— good  evening." 

And  quietly  shaking  hands  with  her,  Frank 
Beresford  walked  from  the  apartment,  and  left 
Kate  to  muse  and  wonder  over  the  extraordi- 
nary scene  which  had  taken  place  between  them. 
His  last  few  words,  however,  shook  the  momen- 
tary belief  that  she  had  in  the  depth  and  truth 
of  his  affection  for  her,  and  if  he  loved  her,  she 
thought  it  was — philosophically.  The  next 
day,  he  commenced  his  projected  journey,  and 
bade  Kate  good-bye,  so  good-humouredly  and 
civilly,  that,  from  that  moment,  no  compunc- 
tious touches  of  conscience  visited  her,   with 
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regard  to  her  having  endangered  his  future 
peace  of  mind,  although  one  respectable  sou- 
venir of  her  absent  lover  still  remained  at 
Eaton  Square,  and  continually  brought  him  to 
her  recollection,  and  this  was  Mr.  Ramsay,  who 
declared  his  intentions  of  staying  in  London, 
for  another  month  or  two.  Yet  Kate  Bouverie 
found  the  house  rather  dull  without  Frank, 
and  often  wished  that  nothing  had  happened 
to  deprive  her  of  his  society ;  for,  although 
she  could  not  love  him  as  a  husband,  with 
all  his  faults  she  still  esteemed  him  as  a 
friend. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Beresford,  whom  Frank  had 
beforehand  initiated  into  his  intentions  of  pro- 
posing to  Kate,  never  guessed  he  had  offered, 
and  been  refused,  for  the  composure  of  both 
parties,  when  they  met  at  supper  on  the  same 
evening,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  parted 
the  following  day,  completely  destroyed  that 
idea,  and  so  she  only  pitied  her  son  for  his 
lack  of  courage  in  not  profiting  by  the  excellent 
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opportunity  she  afforded  him,  when  she  slipped 
out  of  the  room,  and  hoped  he  would  find 
nerve  enough  to  make  the  offer  at  some  other 
time. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


Oh  God  of  Heaven  !  what  a  change  is  this ! 

•  ***»* 

O  !  what  a  rent  thou  makest  in  my  heart ! 
The  ingrained  instinct  of  old  reverence, 
The  holy  habit  of  obediency 
Must  I  pluck  life  asunder  from  thy  name  ?  i 

Wallbn«tein. 


It  was  upon  a  fine  sunny  morning,  when  as 
yet  only  five  or  six  idlers  were  loitering  up  and 
down  Regent  Street,  and  gazing  at  the  windows 
of  the  silk  mercer,  milliner,  and  jeweller,  that 
Amy  entered  a  shop  of  the  latter  description, 
to  give  the  miniature  of  her  mother,  the  glass 
of  which   Sir  Arthur   so  carelesslv  broke,  into 
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the  care  of  the  proprietor  for  proper  repair. 
Explaining  then  her  wishes  to  the  man,  she 
opened  the  little  morocco  case,  and  pointed  out 
the  injury  that  had  been  done  to  it,  but  cau- 
tioned him  against  attempting  to  efface  the 
scratch  on  the  face  of  the  portrait.  As  she 
was  speaking,  an  elderly  gentleman  stepped 
into  the  premises,  and  walking  towards  the 
counter,  inquired  for  a  watch  which  he  had 
left  there  some  evenings  ago  ;  Amy  recognized 
his  voice,  and  turning  round,  addressed  him  as 
Mr.  Ramsay.  The  old  tutor,  (for  it  was  he) 
looked  surprised,  uttered  two  or  three  words  of 
salutation,  and  then  stepped  back  to  afford  her 
an  opportunity  of  completing  her  orders  ;  a 
few  minutes  after,  Amy  passed  him  by  with  a 
gentle  bow,  and  quitted  the  shop. 

Then  coming  forward,  Mr.  Ramsay  ques- 
tioned the  jeweller  about  the  article  he  called 
for,  and  w^hile  the  man  went  to  get  it  for  him, 
he  began  to  look  carelessly  at  the  different  orna- 
ments laying  before  him.  Bracelets,  rings, 
brooches,    and   many   other   beautiful    things, 
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were  there,  sparkling  in  the  light  of  the  mid- 
day sun,  which  stole  through  the  large  plate 
glass  windows ;  but  on  no  such  vanities  did  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Ramsay  dwell  longer  than  for  a 
moment,  and  restlessly  they  wandered  over 
them  until  they  espied  the  shabby  little  mo- 
rocco case  that  Amy  placed  amongst  them. 
It  was  still  open,  and  perhaps,  with  a  natural 
curiosity,  Mr.  Ramsay  took  it  up  in  his  hand 
to  look  at  it.  He  had  not  held  it  for  a  mi- 
nute, however,  before  he  seemed  struck  with  a 
sudden  feeling  of  pain  and  of  surprise,  and  his 
little  grey  eyes  opened  wider,  and  his  sallow 
cheeks  became  even  sallower  than  they  usually 
were  ;  he  gazed  upon  it  in  silence  for  some 
time,  then  laid  it  down.  "  There  is  a  spell 
upon  me,"  he  muttered,  "every  thing  conspires 
to  recall  her  to  my  recollection." 

"  Here  is  your  watch,  sir."  caid  the  man, 
returning  to  the  counter,  "  seven  and  sixpence, 
if  you  please." 

Mr.  Ramsay  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
with  his  look  still  fixed    upon    the  miniature, 
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paid  the  money,  and  then  asked,  whether  it 
belonged  to  the  lady  who  had  just  quitted  the 
shop? 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  does,"  answered  the  man  eye- 
ing him  sharply  and  curiously,  for  he  did  not 
see  the  bent  of  his  question,  and  sundry  sus- 
picions  as  to  his  real  respectability  entered 
his  mind. 

That  was  all  Mr.  Ramsay  wished  to  know, 
and  without  another  word  he  left  the  shop. 

Two  days  after  this  occurrence,  the  old  tutor 
walked  up  to  Belgrave  Street,  and  requested  to 
see  Mrs.  Bouverie,  when  being  informed  by  the 
servant,  who  answered  the  door,  that  she  was 
not  at  home,  nor  likely  to  be  for  some  hours  ; 
after  a  short  silence  he  said  :  "  Well  then,  can 
I  see  Mr.  Bouverie  ?  I  suppose,**  he  added  to 
himself,  *'  the  husband  will  do  as  well  as  the 
wife." 

"Mr.  Bouverie?"  repeated  the  footman, 
looking  at  the  rusty  suit  of  black  cloth  which 
Mr.  Ramsay  wore,  and  mistaking  him  for  an 
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object  of  charity,  "  Mr.  Bouverie  does  not  often 
see  persons  of  your  class." 

''  I  am  no  beggar,"  rejoined  the  old  tutor, 
impatiently  ;  "  and  if  your  master  is  at  home,  I 
must  see  him  ;  so  do  your  duty  and  tell  him  a 
gentleman  wishes  to  speak  with  him  on  parti- 
cular business." 

"A  gentleman  !"  ejaculated  the  servant,  "  a 
fine  gentleman,  I'll  be  sworn  ;  but  step  in  here, 
sir,"  added  he,  a  moment  afterwards,  as  he 
thought  he  might  be  mistaken  in  his  opinion 
of  the  stranger,  and  opening  the  hall  door,  he 
ushered  him  into  the  dining  room,  then  leaving 
Mr.  Ramsay  to  himself,  he  went  to  deliver  his 
message  to  Cecil  Bouverie.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards  the  latter  entered  the  apartment,  and 
carelessly  and  superciliously  requested  to  know 
what  he  wanted  with  him,  for  his  rather  dingy 
appearance,  made  the  same  impression  on  Cecil 
as  it  had  done  on  the  footman. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  will  take  a  long  time  to 
explain  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Ramsay,  seating 
himself  quietly  in   a  large  arm  chair,  and   not 
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noticing  the  hauteur  with  which  his  companion 
regarded  him,  *'  a  full  hour — perhaps  more — 
but  I  am  necessitated  to  speak  with  you  or 
Mrs.  Bouverie  ere  I  start  to  join  Frank  Beres- 
ford  in  the  north.'' 

"  Frank  Beresford  ?"  repeated  Cecil,  who  not 
having  seen  him  before  till  now,  never  linked 
the  name  of  Ramsay,  which  the  servant  had 
given  him,  with  the  idea  of  Frank's  old  tutor, 
**•  you  are  then,  that  Mr.  Ramsay — his  friend  ?'' 

'*  The  same,'^  answered  he,  "I  suppose  you 
have  heard  of  me  from  your  sister,  Miss  Bou- 
verie ?  Yet  that  is  not  to  the  purpose.  I  should 
wish  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  business  I  came 
on,  sir,  did  I  know  how  I  could  easily  plunge 
into  it ;  but  it  is  a  long  tale  for  me  to  relate, 
and  for  you  to  hear — nevertheless  it  must  be 
told — you  had  better  take  a  seat,  sir,  I  shall 
detain  you  some  time." 

Cecil  obeyed  him,  and  sat  down  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  table  to  the  one  on  which  Mr. 
Ramsay    was     "What  is  it  you   have   to  tell 
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me?"  he  said,  "is  it  anything  about  Mrs, 
Beresford  ?  is  my  sister  ill  ?" 

"  My  present  business  relates  only  to  your- 
self and  your  wife,"  replied  Mr.  Ramsay. 

"  My  wife  !"  echoed  Cecil  in  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  continued  his  companion,  **  you  have 
n  wife,  sir,  1  believe,  about  whose  parentage 
you  know  nothing ;  I,  however,  know  more,  and 
can  give  you  satisfactory  evidence  that  she  is 
the  daughter  of  your  uncle,  Sir  Arthur  Bou- 
verie." 

Cecil  absolutely  started  from  his  chLir,  and 
gazed  at  Mr.  Ramsay  in  amazemc^nt. 

"Of  my  uncle  !"  he  exclaimed. 

'•Yes,"  continued  Mr.  Ramsay,  *'t~;eut/ 
years  ago  he  married  a  young  girl  of  Vi^OiCesc-r, 
near  which  place  you  know  one  of  ycu.  Uiicle's 
estates  lies ;  she  was  your  wife's  mother — ^her 
name  was  Amy  Hiilingdon." 

'*  HiUingdon  !  Amy  HilUngdon  !"  interrupted 
Cecil,  leaning  eagerly  across  the  table,  and  look- 
ing keenly  at  Mr.  Ramsay,  while  a  deep  flush 
mounted  to  his  face,   "what  the  daughter  of 
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Joseph  Hillingdon,  who  kept  the  White  Hart 
Inn  ?" 

"Yes/'  replied  his  companion,  *' you  know 
the  story  then  ?" 

Cecil  Bouverie  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and 
drew  a  deep  breath.  "  Something  of  it,"  he 
answered,  "not  all— I  did  not  know  he  was 
married  to  her — proceed— what  more?  what 
proofs  have  you  of  this  T^ 

"  Certain  ones,"  rejoined  Mr.  Ramsay,  a  pale 
flush  of  colour  just  tinging  his  cheeks  ;  "  i 
knew  Amy  Hillingdon  well,  she  was  engaged 
to  a  young  curate ;  but  three  months  before 
her  intended  marriage  with  him,  she  fled  her 
father's  house,  and  for  two  years  none  of  her 
friends  knew  what  had  become  of  her.  At  the 
end  of  that  period,  I  accidentally  saw  her  as  I 
passed  through  Kent,  on  my  way  to  Dover, 
where  I  was  about  to  embark  for  the  continent, 
with  a  young  gentleman  whom  I  had  then 
under  my  care.  She  was  sitting  before  the  door 
of  a  small  cottage,  and  a  bright  haired  little 
girl  was  on  her  knee ;  we  did  not  speak,  for 
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your   uncle  was  with   her.     Six  months   after, 
when  I  again  visited  the  same  spot  in  the  hopes 
of  speaking  to  her^  and  urging  lier  to  return  to 
her  father — as  I  then  thought  she  was  unmar- 
ried— she  was  dead.     She  sickened  of  a  fever  a 
few  weeks  after  I  left  England,  and  died  alone, 
with  no  friend  near  her—  Sir  Arthur,  as  1   af- 
terwards understood,  being  at  that  time  in  Italy. 
Well,  I  inquired  for  the  child,  and  the  nurse,  to 
whose  care  she  was  entrusted   by    her   dying 
mother,  told  me  it  had  shared  the  same  fate.'' 
*'  They  both  died?'^  said  Cecil  inquiringly. 
**Yes,  so  the  woman  averred  then,  and  so 
she  made  Sir  Arthur    believe    when   he    came 
back,  to  claim  the  child,  which  he  did  about  a 
fortnight  after  my  second  visit  to  the  spot  ;  but 
within  the  last  lew  months,   i   have  found  out 
that  was  not  the  case.     The  child  was  stolen 
soon  after  the  death  of  its  parents,  by  a  beggar 
woman,  whom  the  nurse   charitably,  yet   fool- 
ishly allowed  to  sleep  one   night  in  the  cottage. 
That  child  was   marked  on  the  left  temple  with 
a  small  black  star  and  cross,  burnt  in  with  some 
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preparation — the  impression  of  which  is  inde- 
lible, and  round  her  neck  on  the  very  day  she 
was  missed,  hung  a  morocco  case  containing  the 
portrait  of  her  mother.  Both  these  proofs  of 
her  identity  with  that  of  the  child  in  question 
your  wife  has ;  the  small  black  cross  and  star 
may  be  seen  whenever  her  hair  is  thrown  back 
a  little  from  the  forehead — I  have  often  noticed 
them  when  she  has  been  at  Mrs.  Beresford's,— 
and  as  for  the  picture,  that  I  saw  in  her  pos- 
session the  other  day  at  a  jeweller's.  I  examined 
it  when  she  left  the  shop ;  it  is  a  small  faded 
thing,  but  the  likeness  of  Amy  HilUngdon  is  a 
perfect  one,  and  part  of  the  Bouveiie  arms  are 
worked  on  the  velvet  lining  of  the  case." 

Mr.  Ramsay  paused,  either  to  await  some 
remark  from  Cecil,  or  else  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  his  thoughts,  in  order  to  pursue  the 
thread  of  his  tale  yet  further,  while  Cecil  ap- 
peared buried  in  thought — dark  gloomy  thought 
— at  length  he  said, 

*'And  the  marriage?  what  proof  have  you  of 
that  ?" 
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"  Last  year,"  replied  Mr.  Ramsay,  "  a  friend 
of  mine  engaged  in  a  troublesome  law  suit, 
whose  chief  point  lay  in  the  fact  of  a  marriage 
having  been  celebrated  at,  or  before  a  certain 
time,  employed  me  to  look  over  the  register  of 
St.  Saviour's,  and  in  doing  so,  I  lighted  upon 
the  names  of  Arthur  Bouverie  and  Amy  Hil- 
hngdon.  I  knew  Amy's  handwriting  well,  and 
to  satisfy  myself  more  thoroughly  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  parties,  I  asked  the  old  clerk  whether 
he  recollected  when  that  wedding  had  taken 
place,  and  to  describe  it.  He  said  he  remem- 
bered it  very  well,  as  he  always  suspected  it  to 
have  been  a  runaway  one,  for  the  principals 
came  there  early  in  the  morning,  accompanied 
only  by  a  man  servant,  who  with  himself  wit- 
nessed the  ceremony.  Now  the  former  witness, 
as  I  afterwards  saw  by  his  signature  was  Howitt, 
a  young  fellow  whom  I  know  was  then  in  your 
uncle's  service." 

"  Howitt !"  cried  Cecil,  in  a  voice  of  asto- 
nishment— then  added  more  calmly,  "  and  v/hen, 
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and  how  did  you  know  that  Mrs.  Bouverie  was 
Amy  Hillingdon's  child?" 

"  Her  singular  likeness  to  her  mother  struck 
me  when  I  first  saw  her,  and  a  gradual  dis- 
belief of  the  truth  of  the  old  nurse's  story  crept 
over  me.  I  made  more  inquiries  about  the 
child,  and  at  last  obliged  her  to  confess  she  had 
deceived  me,  and  that  the  grave  which  she  had 
shown  to  me  and  Sir  Arthur  as  that  of  Amy's 
child,  was  that  of  an  orphan,  the  daughter  of 
her  own  sister^  who,  when  dying,  left  the  father- 
less and  motherless  young  thing  to  her  care. 
This  girl  was  very  ill  when  the  woman  took  her 
under  her  protection,  and  died,  about  a  fort- 
night after  the  little  Amy  Bouverie  was  stolen, 
upon  which  she  caused  her  to  be  buried  in  the 
nearest  village,  by  the  side  of  Amy  Hillingdon, 
under  the  name  of  Bellenden,  the  appellation 
by  which  both  your  wife  and  her  mother  were 
known  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Her  fear 
of  Sir  Arthur's  anger,  and  the  hope  of  retaining 
the  small  pension  that  he  allowed  her  during 
her  attendance  on  his  wife  and  child  induced 
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her  to  do  this,  so  she  afterwards  told  me.  No 
one  found  out  the  truth ;  for  few  people  knew 
the  family  at  the  cottage—  none  associated  with 
them,  and  thus,  when  the  little  Emma  Robson 
was  buried  under  her  fictitious  name,  no  in- 
quiry was  made  about  her^,  nor  did  a  single 
passer-by  stop  to  read  the  inscription  on  her 
tiny  grave ;  which,  however,  the  crafty  old  wo- 
man afterwards  took  great  pains  to  obliterate  in 
a  measure  w  henever  she  visited  the  churchyard, 
for  fear  they  might  do  so,  and  trace  the  resem- 
blance between  the  name  inscribed  there,  and 
that  of  the  stolen  child.  Both  your  uncle  and 
1  at  that  time  believed  the  nurse's  story — the 
tablet  on  which  the  names  of  the  mother  and 
child  were  engraved,  sufficed  for  our  belief  in 
it." 

"  Then,'  said  Cecil,  **  Sir  Arthur  does  not 
know  that  his  daughter  is  yet  alive  ?" 

"  He  uoes  at  present,'^  replied  Mr.  Ramsay  ; 
**  about  two  years  ago  he  went  to  Kent  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  old   uursc  confess  the 
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same  truth  to  him  as  she  did  to  me  three 
months  back.'^ 

"  And  why  did  you  not  relate  this  before  to 
me  or  Sir  Arthur  ?"  asked  Cecil. 

"  Because  I  knew  your  uncle  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  of  which  i  now  give  you 
information,"  answered  Mr.  Ramsay^  *'  although 
I  cannot  tell  why  he  has  kept  them  secret  for 
so  long  a  time,  except  it  be  through  a  false 
shame  of  acknowledging  a  plebeian  alliance." 

Cecil  gave  his  companion  a  scrutinizing  look 
and  seemed  about  to  speak,  but  afterwards  con- 
tented himself  with  remaining  silent. 

"  I  want  to  see  justice  done  to  the  child  of 
Amy  Hillingdon,"  continued  Mr.  Ramsay, 
'*  but  as  I  will  hold  no  conference  with  Sir  Ar- 
thur, it  is  through  Mrs.  Bouverie  or  yourself, 
1  should  wish  him  to  understand  that  there  is  an- 
other person  besides  himself  who  knows  of  the 
marriage,  and  will  openly  declare  it,  if  he  does 
not.  I  came  here  to-day  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  your  lady  before  I  set  off  for  Sco  Jand, 
but  not  finding  her  at  home,  I  resolved  to  dis- 
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close  this  statement  of  the  case  to  you,  sir,  for 
I  knew  that  whatever  turn  matters  took,  as  you 
had  married  your  uncle's  heiress,  it  would  not 
much  alter  your  present  position  with  respect 
to  him." 

"  It  will  alter  it  much,"  answered  Cecil, 
shortly — "  what  more  have  you  to  say,  sir  V 

"  But  this,"  rejoined  Mr.  Ramsay,  "  which 
however,  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of  my  visit 
here.  When  his  daughter  deserted  him,  Joseph 
Hillingdon  disowned  her  as  his  child,  and  tried 
to  forget  her  ;  but  no  father  could  do  that ;  and 
day  by  day  the  old  man  pined  away,  slowly  but 
surely,  till  he  heard  of  her  death,  and  that  news 
killed  him.  At  his  decease  he  left  me  the 
whole  of  his  property,  for  Amy  was  his  only 
child,  and  he  had  no  near  relations.  It  is  mine 
then  by  will,  yet  somehow  or  other  I  never 
considered  it  so,  and  I  have  not  touched  it,  and 
ever  since  my  old  friend's  death  it  has  lain 
accumulating  in  the  bank,  although  it  does  not 
amount  in  all  to  more  than  two  hundred  a  year- 
Yesterday  I  made  it  over  to  Mrs.  Bouverie,  for 
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it  is  more  her*s  than  mine,  as  it  ought  to  have 
been  her  mother's.  It  was  then  to  relieve  my- 
self of  this  useless  legacy  that  T  took  the  trou- 
ble to  trace  the  child  out,  and  for  the  same 
reason  I  came  here  to  give  you  or  your  wife  an 
explanation  of  the  deed  in  person,  so  that  there 
might  be  no  confusion  about  it,  when  you  be- 
came aware  the  property  had  passed  from  my 
hands  into  yours.     Good  day,  sir.'* 

And  laying  a  roll  of  paper,  which  was  the 
document  in  question,  upon  the  table,  before 
Cecil  could  sufficiently  arouse  himself  to  detain 
him,  Mr.  Ramsay  quitted  the  room.  Not  a 
second  thought  did  Cecil  Bouverie  bestow  upon 
the  deed ;  his  mind  was  wholly  occupied  with 
the  plain  circumstantial  tale  the  old  tutor  had 
related  to  him  ;  for  by  that  narration  he  knew 
he  was  rich,  free,  and  independent  of  his  uncle. 
By  a  clause  in  his  grandfather's  will — a  singular 
and  useless  one  as  it  was  thought  at  the  period 
of  his  decease  — the  whole  of  the  Bouverie 
estate,  which  was  settled  on  Sir  Arthur  as  the 
eldest  son,  became  liable  to  devolve  upon   the 
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latter's  younger  brother,  in  case  any  person 
could  prove  that  the  former  had  married, 
or  did  marry,  a  girl  of  the  name  of  Amy  Hil- 
lingdon,  the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper  at  Wor- 
cester. This  Sir  Dudley  Bouverie  was  able  to 
do,  as  he  had  all  the  property  at  his  own  dis- 
posal, and  every  contingency  which  might  have 
rendered  the  document  invalid  was  carefully 
looked  to  by  himself.  It  almost  seemed  from 
the  wording  of  the  will  that  he  knew  his  son 
had  married  the  girl  alluded  to,  and  that  he 
was  determined  on  frustrating  his  intentions  of 
raising  her  to  his  rank  and  wealth. 

Cecil  was  well  acquainted  with  the  story  of 
Amy  Hillingdon,  as  far  as  people  generally 
knew  it,  for  his  mother,  who  heard  it  from  her 
husband,  having  once  related  it  to  Mrs.  Beres- 
ford,  that  good  lady  in  after  years  of  course 
retailed  it  to  Kate  and  Cecil.  It  was  this : 
Joseph  HilUngdon  was  a  favourite  coachman  in 
the  sejvice  of  Sir  Dudley,  who  by  a  fortunate 
chance  married  a  rich  innkeeper's  only  child, 
and  set  up  in  the  same  business  with  his  father- 
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in-law.  This  man  had  an  only  daughter,  whose 
name  was  Amy,  and  to  whom  Lady  Bouverie 
stood  godmother.  The  child's  mother  dying 
soon  after  her  birth,  her  good-natured  ladyship 
took  particular  notice  of  the  little  thing,  and 
when  she  came  to  pay  her  respects  to  her  at 
Glaston  House,  an  estate  near  Worcester;  on 
which  the  Bouverie  family  then  resided,  she 
often  had  her  to  spend  some  time  there.  Her 
visits  continued  even  when  she  grew  up  into  a 
girl  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  in  the  unde- 
cided character  of  a  companion  and  a  menial, 
she  used  to  stay  several  weeks  with  Lady 
Bouverie,  who  never  appeared  to  fear  that  the 
quiet  and  sedate  Amy  would  make  any  impres- 
sion on  her  reckless  elder  son,  then  a  young 
man  of  five  and  twenty.  Yet  this  in  the  end 
did  happen,  Sir  Dudley  being  the  first  person 
who  pointed  it  out  to  her  ladyship.  Neverthe- 
less, she  only  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  with 
great  equanimity  of  temper  convinced  him  for 
the  moment  that  any  attachment  between  Ar- 
thur Bouverie  and  Amy  was  impossible,  as  the 
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latter  never  associated  with  the  family,  and  only 
saw  him  five  or  six  times  in  the  year.  Soon, 
however,  Lady  Bouveriehad  the  unpleasant  truth 
forced  more  thoroughly  upon  her  attention,  by 
some  rumours  having  reached  Sir  Dudley's 
ears  of  Arthur  being  constantly  seen  at  the 
White  Hart  Inn,  and  that  he  went  there  to  see  its 
pretty  mistress.  Immediately,  and  angrily,  Sir 
Dudley  questioned  his  son  about  them,  and  to 
his  great  indignation  received  from  him  a  kind 
of  half  affirmation  of  their  truth,  with  a  gentle 
hint  that  a  plebeian  alliance  was  not  without  a 
parallel  even  in  their  own  family,  as  he  believed 
his  great-great-grandfather  had  married  a  shoe- 
maker's daughter. 

Upon  this  declaration  of  Arthur  Bouverie's 
intentions,  his  father's  wrath  was  extreme,  and 
after  venting  it  in  some  measure  upon  him,  he 
afterwards  turned  to  his  wife  and  reproached 
her  most  heartily  for  having  encouraged  matters 
to  go  on  as  far  as  they  had  done.  But  her 
ladyship,  who  liked  Amy  Hillingdon,  laughed 
still,  and  told  him  that  she  did  not  think  Arthur 
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would  do  SO  foolish  a  thing ;  or  that  if  he  did, 
the  girl  was  not  so  objectionable  on  all  points 
as  she  might  have  been,  for  she  had  received  a 
good  education,  and  moreover  lived  a  strictly 
private  life,  having  never  been  seen  at  the  bar. 
Speechless  with  astonishment,  Sir  Dudley  lis- 
tened to  his  wife  until  she  finished  her  comfort- 
able piece  of  advice  ;  then,  recovering  himself, 
accused  her  of  having  encouraged  her  son  in  his 
present  line  of  conduct ;  but  this  she  denied, 
and  at  last  pacified  him  by  acquiescing  in  his 
determination  of  not  permitting  Amy  to  visit 
Glaston  House  again,  and  by  telling  him  that 
she  was  engaged  to  be  married  within  the  year 
to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Ramsay.  Soon  after 
her  ladyship  died,  and  Sir  Dudley,  removing 
from  the  dangerous  locality  of  Worcester,  fixed 
his  residence  at  Bouverie  Castle,  in  Wiltshire. 

Four  years  passed ;  yet,  although  many  ad- 
vantageous alliances  were  offered  to  Sir  Arthur 
by  his  father,  he  remained  single,  to  the  great 
displeasure  of  the  latter,  who  one  day  told  him 
that  if  he  had  married  or  did  marry  Amy  Hil- 
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lingdon,  be  would  disinherit  him,  as  he  was 
resolved  that  the  child  of  his  own  servant  should 
never  be  mistress  of  Bouverie  Castle. 

Six  weeks  before  this  declaration  of  Sir  Dud- 
ley's, Amy  left  her  home  in  company  with  his 
son,  and  he  knew  it,  but  never  spoke  to  him  upon 
the  subject,  although,  it  seems,  he  suspected  the 
forbidden  marriage  had  taken  place ;  perhaps 
he  was  content  Arthur  Bouverie  should  retain 
the  property,  so  that  he  never  avowed  it,  per- 
haps he  imagined  he  was  not  married.  Within 
three  years  from  that  time  he  died,  and  left  the 
singular  will  before  mentioned,  in  which  he  dis- 
inherited his  elder  son,  if  the  fact  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Amy  Hillingdon  was  at  any  period 
ascertained. 

But  no  one  believed  such  a  ceremony  had 
been  performed ;  the  will  was  read  at  Bouverie 
Castle,  where  Amy's  story  was  unknown,  and 
not  a  proof  of  Sir  Arthur's  supposed  marriage 
could  be  found  anywhere,  though  some  little 
inquiry  was  set  on  foot  at  the  time  for  form's 
sake,  and  he  entered  into  the  full  and  undis- 
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turbed  possession  of  the  splendid  fortune  that 
devolved  upon  him. 

These  were  the  outlines  of  the  tale  which 
Mrs.  Beresford  one  day  told  Cecil,  when  the 
latter  was  wondering  why  his  uncle  never  mar- 
ried. She  said  she  imagined  Sir  Arthur  really 
loved  Amy  Hillingdon,  although  his  father's 
commands  prevented  him  marrying  her,  and 
that  her  death,  which  happened  soon  after  her 
flight  from  her  father's  house,  made  so  deep 
an  impression  upon  his  mind  that  he  had  re- 
mained single  ever  since 

And  Cecil  now  scanned  every  possible  motive 
of  his  uncle's  conduct  towards  himself  and  Amy, 
which  Mr.  Ramsay's  story  so  strangely  eluci- 
dated ;  he  saw  the  whole  course  he  had  been 
pursuing  from  the  moment  of  his  first  visit  to 
the  Lodge,  even  to  the  peremptory  order  he 
received  from  him  to  marry  Amy.  It  was, 
then,  no  sense  of  justice  that  had  influenced 
him  to  propose  the  match,  but  the  wish  of  se- 
curing for  his  child  the  splendour  of  a  noble 
alliance,  and  a  part  in  the  inheritance  of  her 
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forefathers,  for  Cecil  knew  himself  to  be  the  son 
of  that  younger  brother  of  Sir  Arthur's  to  whom 
the  Bouverie  estates  were  to  pass,  whenever 
the  latter's  secret  marriage  became  known. 
He  also  thought  Amy  was  cognizant  of  the 
scheme,  and  had  acted  her  part  in  it.  The 
fondness  that  his  uncle  evinced  for  her,  even 
during  the  first  months  of  the  acquaintance, 
seemed  to  him  the  result  of  a  mutual  under- 
standing ;  and,  incensed  against  them  both, 
wrapped  up  in  his  own  gloomy  musings,  Cecil 
Bouverie  sat  in  the  room  where  Mr.  Ram- 
say had  left  him,  with  his  hand  pressed  upon 
his  burning  brow,  in  the  silent  and  fearful  wrath 
of  a  man  who  finds  himself  deceived  on  all 
sides. 

Yes,  he  now  perceived  the  true  reasons  for 
tl^e  boundless  indulgence  with  which  Sir  Ar- 
thur gratified  the  whims  and  extravagance  of 
his  boyhood  and  youth ;  he  saw  it  was  the 
hidden  pricks  of  conscience  in  keeping  him  from 
the  wealth  that  was  his  own,  which  urged  him 
to  do  so.     Yet  it  was  not  so  much  the  depriya- 
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tion  of  the  property  that  irritated  Cecil  against 
his  uncle,  as  the  dishonourable  duplicity  with 
which  he  acted  in  respect  to  Amy,  his  false 
show  of  probity  in  forcing  him  to  marry  her, 
and  making  him  bend  beneath  his  will  from  a 
supposed  sense  of  obligation,  even  while  he  was 
w  rouging  him  still  more  deeply  than  he  had  yet 
done. 

And,  knowing  himself  tied  for  ever  to  a  wo- 
man he  did  not  Hke,  by  a  plan  of  her  father's 
as  deep  laid  as  it  was  successful,  believing  her  to 
be  an  accomplice  in  that  scheme,  every  moment 
added  fresh  bitterness  to  the  feelings  of  Cecil 
Bouverie,  and  he  felt  he  would  have  sacrificed 
wealth,  Ufe,  every  thing,  to  loose  himself  from 
the  bonds  whereby  he  was  bound,  to  gratify 
the  wild  anger  swelling  in  his  heart,  and  speak 
the  words  of  passion  trembhng  even  then  upon 
his  Hps. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Must  we  then  part  in  bitterness  ?  part,  part, 
Never  in  this  wide  world  to  meet  again  ? 

Will  nothing  touch  thy  cold,  unbinding  heart, 

And  make  thee  feel  that  mine  is  wrung  with  pain  ? 

For,  leaving  thee,  the  only  sunny  ray 

That  shone  o'er  my  life's  path  must  fade  away  ! 

It  was  a  lonely  and  a  fitful  one, 

It  came  and  vanished  through  a  stormy  sky. 
It  lighten'd  o'er  my  dark  fate's  horizon 

When  I  saw  kindness  in  thy  voice  or  eye — 
When,  amidst  all  thy  coldness,  all  thy  pride, 
A  trace  of  love  I  tremblingly  descried. 
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Hope  brought  that  single  sunbeam  to  my  heart, 
And  lingering,  living  there  it  still  might  be. 

Did  we  not  part— in  bitterness  we  part ! 
And  I  no  more  that  lonely  light  can  see  ! 

For  soon  in  distant  lands  far,  far  from  thee, 

Thy  voice,  thy  look,  will  all  be  lost  to  me  1 

My  last  hope  is  rent  from  me — all  is  past — 
And  now  no  wish  on  earth  this  heart  may  own. 

Alone  as  I  have  loved  unto  the  last 
So  shall  I  sorrow  now — so  die  alone  ! 

Wilt  thou  yet  coldly  speak,  yet  coldly  part. 

And  turn  in  anger  from  a  breaking  heart  ? 

One  look  of  pity  I  only  one  kind  look 

Before  I  leave  my  home  —  thine  still  to  be  — 

No,  thou  art  jet  relentless  —  I  must  brook 
Unpitied  still  my  spirit's  agony  ! 

And  thus  I  leave  thee  —  thus  !  not  one  word  given 

To  soothe  the  heart  beneath  thy  coldness  riven  ! 


"  Mrs.  Bouverie,  Mrs.  Bouverie.'*  cried  a 
childish  voice  about  ten  or  twelve  yards  behind 
Amy,  as  she  walked  down  Belgrave  Street  on 
her  way  to  Mrs.  Beresford's,  at  the  very  time 
that  Mr.  Ramsay  was  making  his  unfortunate 
communications  to  Cecil,  "  Mrs.  Bouverie,  do 
stop  !     I  have  been  running  so  fast  !'^ 

And  Amy,  turning  round,  perceived  little  Ed- 
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win  Haviland  standing  close  to  her,  apparently 
out  of  breath,  and  crying  most  heartily. 

*' Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Edwin  ?"  said 
she,  "  where  is  your  hat  ?  what  does  this 
mean?" 

"  I  want  you  to  take  me  to  uncle  Melville's," 
said  the  child  bursting  more  violently  into  tears, 
"  I  won't  stay  any  longer  with  papa  and  her 
ladyship — I  won't.  I  ran  away  this  morning 
when  Mr.  Saunders  took  me  out  for  a  walk, 
but  I've  lost  myself,  and  don't  know  where  I 
am." 

Stooping  down  and  bidding  him  not  cry. 
Amy  by  her  questions  drew  a  further  ex- 
planation of  the  affair  from  him.  Lady  Havi- 
land it  seemed  had  on  that  day  blamed  him  for 
spoiling  a  large  book  of  prints  which  occasion- 
ally lay  on  the  drawing  room  table,  and  that  he 
in  his  childish  passion  had  torn  to  pieces  when 
she  was  reprimanding  him  for  ill  using  it. 
Upon  which  her  ladyship  called  his  father  into 
the  room,  who  joined  with  her  in  reproving  his 
son. 
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"  And  why  did  you  tear  the  book  up?'^  said 
Amy. 

"  Because  I  didn't  wish  her  to  have  it,"  he 
replied,  "  and  I  told  papa  so— I  told  him  it  was 
my  own  book  that  mamma  gave  me  a  long  time 
ago ;  but  he  wouldn't  believe  me,  and  then  I 
said  I  would  run  away,  and  I  did." 

"And  that  was  wrong,"  answered  Amy, 
kindly  and  gravely,  "  very  wrong,  and  I  must 
take  you  home.  If  you  had  not  met  me  you 
would  have  been  lost,  you  see." 

**  No,  I  should  not,"  said  the  child,  *'  because 
I  would  have  asked  for  uncle  Melville's." 

"  No  one,  perhaps,  could  have  directed  you 
there,"  Amy  rejoined,  "  so  you  might  have 
wandered  about  the  streets  all  night — what 
would  you  then  have  done  ?" 

**  Not  gone  home,'*  replied  Edwin,  reso- 
lutely, "  and  I  will  not  go  back  there  now, 
Mrs.  Bouverie." 

**  But  you  must,  Edwin,"  said  Amy;  and 
then   by   persuasion   and   every   other   method, 
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she  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  return  to  his 
father's  house;  but  he  would  not;  nothing 
could  prevail  upon  him  to  do  so,  and  at  last 
she  resolved  to  take  him  to  Lord  Melville's, 
where  she  knew  at  least  that  he  would  be  in 
safety.  She  was  acquainted  with  his  uncle's 
address,  and  sending  the  man-servant,  who  at- 
tended her  for  a  fly,  she  and  the  child  slowly 
walked  towai'ds  the  Brompton  Road,  where 
obtaining  the  required  vehicle,  they  entered  it, 
and  drove  to  the  place  of  their  destination. 
During  the  ride,  she  tried  to  soften  the  boy's 
anger  against  Lady  Haviland  and  his  father, 
he  however  obstinately  resisted  all  her  remon- 
strances, and  at  length  stopped  her  short  for  a 
moment  by  one  of  those  keen  remarks,  which  at 
times  come  with  such  singular  force  from  the 
mouths  of  children. 

"  And  do  you  never  put  yourself  in  a  pas- 
sion, Mrs.  Bouverie,'  said  he,  "  do  you  never 
say  cross  things  to  people,  too  ?" 

Amy    became     suddenly    silent,    ihc   child's 
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words  struck  her  home,  for  she  felt  she  was 
striving  to  teach  him  that  self-command  of 
temper  which  she  had  not  yet  taught  herself, 
and  a  slight  blush  rose  to  her  temples,  when 
after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  minutes  she 
answered,  "  Sometimes,  Edwin ;  but  I  am  al- 
ways sorry  for  doing  so  afterwards,  and  try 
never  to  be  so  hasty  again." 

The  boy  looked  wistfully  up  iu  her  face,  then 
hung  down  his  head,  and  asked — "You  said 
you  would  not  like  me  if  I  were  not  good,  did 
you  not,  Mrs.  Bouverie?" 

*'  Yes,"  replied  Amy,  in  some  embarrass- 
ment, ^'  no  one  loves  passionate  children." 

"  And  must  I  like  her  ladyship  and  papa  V* 

''  Yes,**  said  she. 

"And  you  will  love  me  then,  Mrs.  Bou- 
verie." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  repeated  Amy,  as  she  kissed  the 
child  good-naturedly. 

"  And  uncle  Melville  may  bring  me  to  see 
you?"  asked  he,  jumping  out  of  the  cab  with  a 
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smile  of  delight  at  the  sight  of  his  uncle's 
house. 

"  As  often  as  you  like,"  answered  Amy,  and 
seeing  that  it  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  she 
told  the  man  to  drive  to  Belgrave  Street,  and 
postponed  her  visit  to  Mrs.  Beresford  until  the 
next  day. 

Those  few  words  of  Edwin  Haviland  lin- 
gered in  her  memory,  for  appositely  enough, 
they  fastened  on  the  very  root  of  the  erring 
schemes  she  was  yet  pursuing,  and  shook  her 
confidence  in  their  uprightness  and  success,  for 
she  felt  that  at  the  very  time  she  was  recom- 
mending submission  and  'patience  to  him,  she 
herself  acted  directly  in  opposition  to  the  les- 
sons she  taught.  Carefully  she  looked  back  to 
the  motives  which  had  swayed  her  mind  during 
the  last  six  months,  and  exercising  her  clear 
judgment  that  passion  had  until  now  misled, 
she  deliberately  condemned  them  as  evil,  while 
seconding  the  impression  the  child's  simple 
words  made  upon  her,  Mr.   Stanhope's   long 
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forgotten  advice  recurred  to  her  mind,  and  bade 
her  examine  more  strictly,  the  hitherto  unques- 
tioned feehngs  of  her  heart.  What  saw  she 
there  ?  Pride,  envy,  and  anger  !  for  hers  was  a 
spirit  that  would  not  bend  when  irritated,  even 
to  the  right,  a  heart  which,  however  loving, 
retained  too  bitter  a  sense  of  its  injuries,  to  bear 
its  burthen  meekly,  or  by  gentleness  to  win 
their  reparation.  Ready  as  she  would  have 
been  to  submit  to  Cecil's  most  harsh  commands, 
had  he  urged  her  to  do  so  by  one  kind  word, 
unless  that  word  had  been  spoken,  she  would 
have  remained  self-willed  and  irritable  still.  She 
never  reflected  that  the  injured  alone  can  afford 
to  forgive,  that  the  one  who  injures  stands  aloof 
in  pride,  even  though  his  spirit  in  secret  may 
be  tortured  and  humbled  beneath  the  know- 
ledge of  its  own  wilfulness.  Until  the  ques- 
tions of  little  Edwin  made  her  pursue  a  differ- 
ent train  of  reflections,  thought  had  not  taken 
its  right  course  in  her  mind  ;  for  although  it 
induced  her  to   display  her  wit,  cultivate   her 
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talents,  enhance  her  beauty,  and  learn  those 
fascinations  of  manner  which  acquire  the  admi- 
ration of  the  many,  it  never  led  her  to  the  true 
humility  that  in  the  end  renders  every  light 
and  elegant  accomplishment,  every  solid  acquire- 
ment so  much  more  brilliant  beneath  its  refining 
influence. 

Amy  felt  this  now,  and  she  saw  no  triumph 
of  her  beauty  would  gain  her  husband's  heart. 
Thoughtfully  she  entered  her  home,  hurried  to 
her  own  room,  threw  off  her  cloak,  and  sat 
down  to  think.  It  was  a  long  time  before  she 
rose  from  her  seat ;  when  she  did,  there  was  a 
calm,  sweet,  humble  look,  in  her  dark  bright 
eyes,  which  glistened  through  a  rising  tear,  and 
illumined  her  whole  countenance.  "  1  will 
seek  him,"  she  said,  "and  tell  him  that  I  am 
young  and  passionate,  but  that  I  will  strive  to 
curb  my  temper  for  the  future,  I  will  ask  him 
to  bear  with  me  a  Uttle — 1  will  not  mention  she 
whom  he  loves — I  will  unlearn  all  the  pride  1 
have  lately  learnt — father,  I  will  be  even  what 
you  ever  taught  me  to  be — gentle  and  resigned." 
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She  stepped  towards  the  door,  but  her  heart 
failed  to  proceed,  for  she  thought  of  the  cold, 
supercilious  look  Cecil  so  often  greeted  her  with, 
his  mocking,  ceremonious  tones  and  words,  and 
she  drew  back.  It  was  only  for  a  moment — in 
the  next,  clasping  her  hands  together,  meekly 
she  bent  her  head,  '*  None  are  near  to  help  me, 
Father  in  heaven,"  she  murmured,  "  none  are 
near — be  thou  with  me  now  !  strengthen  me  to 
take  the  first  step  that  leads  me  back  to  the 
path  from  which  I  have  erred — I  will  do  the 
right,  come  what  will." 

And  gliding  gently  down  stairs,  Amy  directed 
her  course  towards  the  dining  room,  and  perceiv- 
ing Cecil  was  sitting  there  alone,  she  entered  the 
apartment  —  only  twenty  minutes  after  Mr. 
Ramsay's  departure. 

As  Amy  stepped  into  the  room  and  walked 
towards  her  husband,  he  glanced  up  at  her,  but 
did  not  speak ;  for  astonished  at  her  presence, 
the  very  excess  of  the  anger  he  felt  against  her, 
would  not  suffer  him  to  do  so, — speech  comes 
not   easily  at   the  first  onset   of  the  stronger 
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passions.  A  stern  expression  was  on  his  coun- 
tenance, and  his  cheek  and  lip  were  white  with 
wrath  ;  but  she,  who  looked  timidly  down  upon 
the  ground  as  she  approached  him,  did  not 
notice  this. 

*'  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Bouverie," 
she  said,  half  shading  her  face  with  her  hand, 
as  she  sat  down  opposite  to  him  ;  ''  I  come — 
I  come  hither  to  explain  some  part  of  my  past 
conduct,  which  I  feel  has  embittered  you  still 
more  against  me,  than  you  might  otherwise  have 
been.  I  wish  you  could  forget — I  wish  I  could 
undo  all  that  has  happened  within  the  last  few 
months — I  have  been  hasty,  rash,  but  if  you 
can  excuse  the  many  times  I  have  angered  you, 
and  bear  with  me  in  some  measure — I  will 
never  so  offend  again." 

She  stopped  ;  perhaps  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  give  her  one  word  or  look  of  encourage- 
ment to  proceed  ;  he  did  not,  and  making 
another  effort  to  quiet  the  throbbing  of  her 
heart,  which,  since  her  entrance  into  the  room,  had 
beaten  wildly  and  irregularly,  to  still  the  tremor 
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of  her  voice,  that  calm  and  gentle  as  she  appeared 
to  be,  alone  betrayed  there  were  other  feelings 
at  work  within  her,  besides  the  mere  sense  of 
rectitude  her  words  expressed,  she  continued 
with  her  eyes  bent  firmly  downwards,  as  if  de- 
termined no  outward  sign  of  contempt  or  im- 
patience on  Cecil's  part  should  make  her  swerve 
from  her  present  purpose. 

*'  I  know  not  whether  you  understand  me," 
Amy  said ;  "but  words  will  not  come  when  we 
want  them — I  only  wish  to  tell  that  all  I  have 
said  to  you  in  passion  or  pique,  in  my  lightest 
moments  as  well  as  in  my  most  bitter  ones, 
sprang  from  feelings  which  past  circumstances 
irritated  to  a  sense  of  anger  then  beyond  my 
control.  Now  I  feel  I  should  not  have  acted 
as  I  did — and  I  would  retrieve  the  past;  I  will 
be  patient,  1  will  forbear,  I  will  try  to  overcome 
the  passionate  spirit  that  urged  me  to  all  my 
follies.  I  come,  even  now,  to  tell  you  1  perceive 
my  errors,  to  ask  you  not  to  hold  me  in  such 
utter  contempt — nor  to  think  me  only  sensible 
to  the  feelings  of  anger  and  pride.     Indeed,  it 
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is  not  so,"  she  said,  and  she  bent  her  face  upon 
her  clasped  hands,  to  hide  the  tears  which 
coursed  down  her  cheeks  ;  '*  1  am  not  what 
you  think  me  ;  I  have  been  angered,  1  will  be 
so  no  more ;  I  know,  forced  as  you  were  to  wed 
me  by  your  uncle,  you  cannot  regard  me  with 
affection,  but  the  marriage  was  no  work  of 
mine — I  thought  you  loved  me.  Soon  1  found 
the  fallacy  of  that  dream — and  then,  then  I 
was  almost  mad,  and  said  and  did  I  know  not 
what.  For  months  I  have  been  trying  to 
arouse  your  jealousy  and  anger — I  thought  if 
I  won  the  admiration  of  those  around  me,  I 
might  gain  yours — that  wild  hope  is  past — I 
know  good  cannot  come  from  evil  means,  and  I 
forsake  them." 

And  Amy  paused  again ;  yet  it  was  not  for 
a  reply ;  there  was  some  words  upon  her  lips, 
which  she  could  not  instantly  express,  still  she 
never  glanced  towards  Cecil,  for  she  knew  that 
one  harsh  look  from  him  might  still  awaken  the 
pride  she  sought  to  conquer,  and  bind  her  \et 
unuttered  thoughts  to  silence.     It  was  well  she 
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did  not,  or  the  atoning  confession  of  the  errors, 
which  her  love  now  urged  her  to,  would 
have  been,  as  she  dreaded  it  might  be,  in- 
complete. A  dark  frown,  a  scornful  smile, 
and  a  sparkle  of  half  subdued  anger  in  his  eye, 
betrayed  how  far  her  husband  sympathised  with 
the  appeal  she  made  for  his  indulgence.  Per- 
sisting then  in  her  purpose,  yet  trembling  more 
and  more  as  she  proceeded,  she  continued — 

"  I  know  you  do  not  love  me  ;  and  perhaps 
never  will.  Day  by  day,  I  have  seen  your  dis- 
like towards  me  increase — partly  through  my 
own  fault,  partly  by  the  influence  which  the 
beauty  of  one  whom  you  love  has  over  you. 
It  is  not  then,  with  the  hope  of  gaining  your 
affection,  that  I  am  now  come  to  you,  though, 
God  knows  !  in  withholding  that  from  me,  you 
withhold  all  earthly  happiness.  No,  I  do  not 
now  dream  to  win  your  pity  by  any  fruitless 
show  of  feeling  on  my  part ;  I  have  not  tried  to  ; 
I  have  not  spoken  of  the  pain  I  endure — nor 
will  I.  I  only  wish  to  expiate  my  part  in  the 
increasing  misunderstanding  between  us,    by 
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this  confession  of  my  faults,  and  to  tell  you 
that,  although  the  galling  yoke  which  binds  us 
together,  cannot  be  broken,  it  shall  hencefor- 
ward press  but  lightly  upon  you ;  I  will  bear 
all  your  coldness  quietly,  patiently,  as  I  ought 
to  have  borne  it  long  ago,  and  if,  by  long  en- 
durance, I  gain  a  single  word  of  kindness  from 
you,  I  will  thank  you  for  it  life-long,  Cecil — I 
have  never  won  one  yet  1'^ 

And  once  more  she  was  silent,  and  with  her 
eyes  yet  fixed  upon  the  ground,  remained 
motionless  and  mute  for  every  expression  of 
tenderness  or  of  agitation  she  had  carefully  re- 
pressed, as  she  dreaded  to  oflFend  her  husband 
by  any  display  of  that  love  which  he  despised, 
and  the  gathering  tears  were  forced  back  be- 
neath the  swelling  eyelid,  and  her  voice  was 
modulated  to  those  unbroken  tones,  which  are 
sometimes  acquired,  when  you  speak  almost  in 
whisper.  Again  she  waited  for  an  answer,  but 
not  receiving  one,  "  You  do  not  speak,"  at 
length  she  said,  "  you  will  not  tell  me  whether 
you  can  forgive  me;  it  is  no  matter — I  expected 
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this ;  my  task   is   done — I   have    said  what  I 
wished  to  say,  and  I  leave  you." 

And  rising  from  her  seat,  she  at  the  same 
tiaie  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  face,  and  saw  its 
stern  expression — Cecil  rose  too. 

"  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Ramsay  on  your  way 
hither?"  he  asked  in  a  quick,  harsh  tone. 

"  Mr.  Ramsay  ?"  repeated  Amy,  as  she  half 
turned  from  the  door  she  was  opening,  and 
gazing  at  him  in  astonishment, — "  Mr.  Ramsay 
— ^of  Mrs.  Beresford's?  no — has  he  been  here?" 

"  Has  he  been  here  ?"  rejoined  Cecil,  looking 
fixedly  at  her ;  "  yes,  he  only  left  me  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  ago,  you  must  have  met  him,  or  you 
would  not  be  with  me  now." 

"  And  why  not  ?"  asked  Amy,  in  surprise  ; 
"  what  has  he  to  do  with  my  coming  here  ?" 

"  You  pretend  then  not  to  know  the  intelli- 
gence he  brought,"  said  Cecil,  biting  his  lip 
with  suppressed  wrath,  until  the  very  blood 
started  from  it. 

Amy  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face  in  wonder. 

"  You  pretend  then  not  to  know,"  he  con- 
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tinued,  "  that  all  has  been  revealed  to  me  up  to 
the  very  first  selfish  schemings  of  your  father 
and  yourself." 

"  Father!"  exclaimed  Amy,  not  heeding  his 
other  words,  "father!  oh  God!  have  I  one  ?" 
And  a  sudden  paleness  overspread  her  face, 
which  Cecil  took  for  an  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  what  he  believed. 

"  You  doubtless  thought  that  easily  duped 
as  I  have  been,  I  might  be  duped  again,"  con- 
tinued he,  not  deigning  to  answer  her  exclama- 
tion. "  You  met  Mr.  Ramsay — heard  that  all 
was  known  to  me,  and  then  came  hither  with  a 
false  show  of  sentiment,  of  humility,  to  win 
me  before  hand  from  any  angry  purpose  such 
long  concealed  treachery  might  have  awakened 
within  me.  There  needed  not  that — you  are 
my  wife,  and  as  such  you  will  experience  no 
harsher  treatment  than  the  punishment  of  lis- 
tening to  the  words  in  which  I  •  speak  my  full 
abhorrence  of  your  conduct ;  and  that  you  will 
not  feel — a  woman  who  has  acted  as  you  have 
done,  cannot.     Neither   you   nor   your   father 
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will  wince  beneath  a  few  reproaches,  uttered  by 
the  lips  of  him  you  have  deceived." 

"  And  who,  who  is  my  father  ?"  said  Amy^ 
clasping  her  hands  together,  half  in  terror  at 
his  words,  half  entreatingly  to  know  more, 
"  I  never  knew  I  had  a  parent  living." 

He  turned  towards  her  with  a  smile  so  full 
of  contemptuous  meaning,  that  Amy  shrank 
back  in  fear. 

"  Act  on,"  said  he,  "  act  on  ;  yet  'tis  scarcely 
worth  the  trouble  to  do  so  at  present — you  can- 
not more  deceive  me." 

"  Deceive  you  ?"  exclaimed  she  ;  "  tell  me 
what  you  mean?" 

Cecil  was  cooler  now — at  least  all  outward 
signs  of  his  strongly  awakened  wrath  had 
passed  away,  and  in  words  of  bitter  satire,  he 
told  her  the  facts  with  which  he  had  been  lately 
made  acquainted,  and  all  that  he  believed. 
Amy  listendti  to  him  wildly,  breathlessly, 
eagerly,  towards  the  end  almost  unconsciously  ; 
her  own  mind  assenting  to  one  part  of  the  story, 
for  clearly  did  she  now  interpret  Sir  Arthur's 
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kindness  towards  her,  his  emotion  in  the  library, 
at  the  sight  of  her  mother's  picture,  and  the 
efforts  he  had  made  to  unite  her  to  Cecil.  Yes, 
she  felt  that  he  was  her  father — felt  the  tale 
was  a  true  one,  and  despairingly  she  heard  the 
accusations  her  husband  preferred  against  her- 
self. She  saw  how  firmly  Cecil  believed  in  her 
participation  of  Sir  Arthur's  plans,  and  deemed 
her  refutation  of  it  a  hopeless  case,  when  she 
considered  how  strongly  appearances  seemed 
to  implicate  her  in  them.  Sinking  upon  the 
chair  beside  which  she  stood,  she  stretched  out 
her  hands  in  supplication  to  stop  the  torrent  of 
reproaches  that  still  issued  from  his  lips.  "  Tell 
me  no  more,"  she  said,  "  I  see  it  all,  I  know 
what  you  must  think  of  me  ;  but  I  never  knew 
this — in  pity  forbear  !  Your  words  are  worse 
than  death — death — ah  I  death  would  be  wel- 
come now  !" 

She  listened  again— for  he  was  yet  speaking. 
He  said  he  knew  she  had  sacrificed  her  first 
and  girlish  affection,  for  the  sake  of  winning 
the  rank  in  society  which  she  now  held.     He 
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told  her  that  he  believed  an  engagement  once 
existed  between  her  and  Herbert,  which,  sanc- 
tioned by  Mr.  Stanhope,  was  well  known  in 
Wilverton,  until  she  broke  it  off  from  merce- 
nary motives,  and  married  him. 

Amy  started  up — his  words  at  last  aroused 
her. 

"  What  is  it  you  say  ?"  she  said,  turning  her 
wild  glance  upon  him,  where  the  light  of  insanity 
almost  appeared  to  gleam.  "  What  is  it  you  say  ? 
do  you  tell  me  I  love  Herbert?  Him,  my  dear, 
dear  brother,  Mr  Stanhope's  only  son  ?  Do 
you  think  I  could  have  done  so  ?  do  you  think 
that  I,  the  beggar  girl,  whom  his  father  clothed 
and  fed,  ever  hoped  to  be  his  wife  ?  I  never 
thought  of  it,  I  never  dreamed  of  it — I  never 
loved  until  I  saw  you.  Who  has  dared  to  speak 
these  falsehoods  ?  he  did  not  love  me — he  was 
kind,  he  never  reproached  me,  as  others  have 
done — but  he  did  not  love  me." 

Cecil  looked  sternly  at  her. 

"  No  more  words,''  he  said,  "  I  know  the 
truth  now,  and  I  believe  it ;  play  out  your  part 
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— 1  did  not  expect  that  you  would  drop  it. 
Tell  your  father  what  has  happened,  1  will  never 
see  him  from  this  moment." 

He  stepped  towards  the  door,  then  came 
back. 

"  And  further,"  added  he,  "  make  known  to 
him  that  I  do  not  wish  my  father's  brother  to 
be  known  for  what  he  is ;  that  the  past  shall 
seem  forgotten,  but  cannot  be  forgiven.'' 

"  Oh !  he  will  explain  all,  he  will  give  up 
all,"  answered  Amy,  as  she  thought  of  the 
words  her  father  had  addressed  to  Howitt  in 
the  garden,  and  which  she  overheard.  "  He 
feels  what  he  has  done,  oh,  deeply,  deeply — you 
do  not  know  him  as  I  know  him." 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to,"  answered  Cecil,  with 
a  smile  of  bitterness,  "  you  and  he,  alone  Lave 
thought,  felt  and  schemed  together." 

Amy  saw  the  impression  her  last  words 
made  on  him,  saw  they  confirmed  him  in  his 
belief  of  her  havino;  acted  in  concert  with  her 
father,  knowing  him  to  be  such,  "  You  do  not 
understand  me,"  said  she,  "  but  only  listen." 

VOL.    II.  <i 
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"  I  will  notj"  he  replied,  "  I  want  to  Lear  no 
more  falsehoods." 

She  looked  up  at  him  still  with  an  attempt 
to  speak,  a  wish  to  soften  his  harshness,  before 
he  left  her.  But  ere  she  had  time  to  utter  one 
word,  the  lock  of  the  door  was  turned  from 
without,  and  Kate  Bouverie  entered  the  room. 

There  was  an  uncomfortable  smile  upon  the 
latter's  face,  as  she  walked  in,  and,  moving 
instantly  towards  Amy,  took  her  hand,  while 
she  most  studiously  forbore  to  meet  the  glance 
of  recognition  which  we  always  exchange  when 
we  see  a  friend. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Bouverie,"  said  she,  "  I 
come  to  wish  you  joy  of  the  news  you  have  just 
heard ;  I  was  only  informed  of  it  about  half 
an  hour  ago,  by  Mr.  Ramsay.  I  met  him  in 
our  drawing-room,  and  he  t^ld  me  upon  my 
asking  for  some  news,  that  you  were  my  uncle's 
daughter,  his  heiress,  and  my  cousin  of  course  ; 
said  Sir  Arthur  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter  from  him,  and  added  in  his  usual  ill- 
natured  way,  that  if  I  wished  to  know  the  rest 
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of  the  story,  I  might  go  and  ask  my  brother 
for  it.  So  hither  I  came,  for  when  I  desired 
the  old  woman-hater  to  tell  me  all  the  particu- 
lars, he  would  not,  but  went  and  shut  himself 
up  in  the  library ;  thus  you  see  it  is  from  your 
own  lips  that  I  must  hear  a  full  acknowledge- 
ment of  your  mutual  relationship.  But  before 
you  gratify  me  by  so  doing  let  me  relate  a  very 
clever  thing  which  I  just  effected.  Passing 
up  this  street,  who  should  I  see  entering  a 
house  in  Eaton  Place,  but  my  uncle  ! — upon 
this,  I  instantly  sent  your  footman  to  wait  there 
until  he  came  out,  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
him  to  step  here  directly." 

And  Kate,  to  whom  Mr.  Ramsay  had  not 
mentioned  the  name  of  Amy  Hillingdon,  and 
who  thus  never  once  thought  of  the  restrictions 
of  her  grandfather's  will,  now  stopped  short 
in  some  embarrassment,  for  she  felt  she  per- 
formed a  rather  awkward  duty  in  offering  her 
congratulations  to  her  su})posed  heiress-cousin 
upon  a  discovery,  which  necessarily  rendered 
both  her   brother    and    herself   comparatively 

Q  2 
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penniless — particularly    as    she    had    hitherto 
treated  Amy  with  a  slight  degree  of  hauteur, 
that  made  the  present  turn  of  fortune  only  the 
more  humiliating.     Colouring  deeply  then,  at 
these  reflections,   yet   still   trying   to  hide  the 
unpleasant  feelings  which  possessed  her,  under 
an    outward  appearance   of    gaiety,   Kate    at 
length  looked    smilingly   up  into  Amy's  face, 
and  with  surprise  saw  she  was  in  tears.     She 
gazed  for  some  minutes  at  her,  till  she  turned 
towards  her  brother,  as  a  sudden  thought  struck 
her,  he  might  have  possibly  let  fall  a  few  harsh 
words  in  the  first  moments  of  the  above  dis- 
closure, when  his  mind,  irritated  with  the  'idea 
that  all  the   advantages  of  rank  and  fortune, 
which  he  imagined  he  had  bestowed  upon  Amy, 
were  her  own  by  birth,  unwisely  and  unjustly 
vented  its  anger  against  her,  and  thus  caused 
her  to   weep.     And  the   expression  of  CeciPs 
countenance  confirmed  Kate  in  these  suspicions, 
for  it  was  dark  and  haughty,  and  clearly  be- 
trayed how  much  he  hated  and  repelled  the 
thoughts  of  being  in  any  way  indebted  to  a  wife 
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he  did  not  love.  But  she  did  not  address  hira, 
and  seeming  not  to  notice  Amy's  agitation,  she 
turned  her  eyes  away  from  her,  and  continued 
to  ask  for  the  explanation  she  wished  to  have. 

Amy  did  not  answer  her,  till,  in  astonish- 
ment at  her  silence,  Kate  again  looked  towards 
her,  then  glancing  up  beseechingly  at  Cecil,  she 
murmured,  "  He  will  tell  you  all." 

Kate  felt  more  astonished,  and  was  about  to 
speak  to  her  brother,  when  he  suddenly  inter- 
rupting her,  asked  whether  Sir  Arthur  would 
be  soon  with  them?" 

"  Directly,  if  he  comes  at  my  bidding,"  an- 
swered Kate,  "  I  told  Thomas  to  say  that  I 
wanted  to  speak  with  him  upon  business  of  the 
utmost  importance." 

"  Then  I  will  see  him  this  once,  and  no 
more,"  said  Cecil,  in  reply,  and  he  seated  him- 
self at  the  further  end  of  the  table,  as  if  await- 
ing his  entrance,  while  Amy  began  to  weep 
bitterly.  Kate  Bouverie  wished  to  leave  the 
room,  for  she  felt  some  altercation  had  taken 
place  between    her  brother  and   his  wife,  and 
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that  her  presence  was  disagreeable  to  them 
both  ;  but  before  she  had  time  to  do  so,  the 
door  of  the  apartment  opened,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Bouverie  entered. 

"  Well,  Kate,'^  said  he,  "  what  new  whim  is 
this  ?  what  do  you  want  me  for  ?  Have  you 
anything  serious  to  tell  me,  or  some  caprice 
you  wish  me  to  gratify?  Come,  let  me  know." 
Kate  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
by  the  side  of  Amy,  and  their  figures,  when 
the  door  opened,  partially  hid  Cecil  Bouverie 
from  sight,  as  he  sat  behind  them.  Sir  Arthur 
approached  his  niece,  and  in  doing  so,  he  per- 
ceived Amy  as  pale  as  death,  and  trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  leaning  against  the  table  near 
her,  then  turning  toward  the  latter  with  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise  and  concern  upon  his  coun- 
tenance, "  Why,  Amy,'^  said  he,  "  you  are 
weeping  !  tell  me  what  all  this  is  about  T' 

One  sudden  glance  upwards  at  his  face,  one 
half-stifled  sob,  and  Amy  fell  kneeling  at  his 
feet,  and  murmured,  "  Pather  !"  Sir  Arthur 
seemed  like  one  transfixed — turned  to  stone. 
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and  a  full  minute  elapsed  ere  his  features,  which 
a  sudden  shock  of  feeling  appeared  to  distort, 
became  calm  again,  and  the  livid  hue,  which 
the  lips  and  cheeks  then  assumed  died  away. 
He  looked  at  the  kneeling  girl  bowed  in  the 
dust  before  him,  whose  sobs  broke  slowly  forth, 
whose  glance  never  once  sought  his,  and  un- 
conscious of  the  presence  of  those  around  him, 
a  large  tear  glistened  in  his  eye,  and  his  whole 
frame  shook  with  violent  emotion.  Bending 
over  her  for  one  moment,  he  seemed  as  if  about 
to  clasp  her  in  his  embrace  ;  but  in  the  next,  a 
strange  restraint  grew  over  him,  the  gathering 
tear  was  forced  back,  his  arms  were  closed  and 
folded  over  his  breast,  and  his  brow  ao:ain  turned 
almost  black,  with  the  struggle  of  the  strong 
emotion  he  suppressed. 

"  Father  I"  he  exclaimed,  in  the  same  quick 
harsh  tones  in  which  he  had  once  addressed  lier 
at  Bouverie  Castle,  when  she  asked  him  whether 
he  knew  anything  of  her  parents.  "  Amy — 
your  father  ?  what  mean  you  ?" 

She  looked  up;  the  tall   stately  figure  of  Sir 
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Arthur  stood  before  her  unmoved,  his  brow 
appeared  stern,  his  lips  were  white,  and  she 
thought  it  was  with  anger.  Tremblingly  she 
rose,  and  would  have  shrunk  from  him ;  but 
he  caught  her  arm,  drew  her  towards  him,  and 
said  once  more,  ''What  mean  you?"  She 
turned  towards  him  again,  she  clasped  her 
hands  in  despair,  and  pointed  towards  her 
husband. 

He  was  near — he  had  risen  from  his  chair, 
and  approached  his  uncle,  and  they  stood  face 
to  face.  The  features  of  Cecil  each  moment, 
grew  darker  and  darker,  as  a  flash  of  deadly 
passion  shone  within  his  eyes,  while  those  of 
Sir  Arthur  whitened  more  and  more,  and  a 
cold  damp  gathered  on  his  brow,  for  he  felt  the 
truth  was  known,  his  shame  revealed  ;  he  saw 
it  written  in  the  countenance  of  the  daughter 
he  had  disowned — in  that  of  the  nephew  he  had 
wronged.  Yet  he  did  not  utter  one  syllable  ; 
mute,  pale,  and  motionless,  with  his  eye  fixed 
upon  Cecil's,  he  seemed  as  if  awaiting  some 
word,  ^rhich  would  reveal  as  certain^  the  know- 
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ledge  that  he  suspected  was  his.  It  was  Cecil 
spoke  first. 

'^  It  is  not  for  keeping  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty that  I  would  reproach  you/'  said  he,  and 
the  words  came  hissing  from  between  his  set 
teeth,  in  the  terrible  passion  of  a  man  who 
dares  not  vent  his  anger  fully,  yet  scarcely  can 
refrain  from  so  doing ;  "  that  was  yours  ;  even 
now  I  consider  it  to  be  so — my  grandfather's 
will  cannot  alter  your  natural  right  to  it,  at 
least  in  my  mind  ;  no,  not  for  that  act,  however 
base  it  was,  do  I  upbraid  you  ;  but,  it  is  for 
having  schemed  to  unite  me  to  your  daughter, 
the  daughter  you  disowned  for  the  sake  of  the 
gold  wherewith  you  bound  me  to  your  will, 
for  assuming  a  false  kindness  towards  me, 
when  you  knew  you  were  wronging  me,  and 
giving  me,  as  the  wife  you  would  wish  me  to 
love,  one,  who  in  being  the  accomplice  of  your 
plans,  sulHed  her  youthful  freshness  of  thought 
and  feeling,  by  sacrificing  the  heart  which  she 
had  given  to  another  at  the  altar  of  gam.*" 

"No,  no,  Cecil,'    exclaimed  Amy,   moving 
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near  to  him,  and  bending  her  large  dark  eyes 
imploringly  on  bis  face,  *'  no,  it  was  not  so." 

"  Was  it  not  ?"  be  said,  "  turning  round  upon 
her  with  an  almost  livid  look,  "  you  know  it 
was,  and  he  knows  it  too,"  continued  he,  point- 
ing to  his  uncle.  "  Think  you  that  I  am  blind  to 
the  affection  Mr.  Stanhope's  son  bears  you?  I 
once  thought  you  did  not  return  it ;  but  now 
my  eyes  are  opened,  and  I  well  understand  the 
whole  transaction.  Did  I  not  see  you  weeping 
with  him  at  the  ruins  the  other  day — weeping 
no  doubt  over  the  hapless  fate  which  made  you 
my  wife — deceiving  him  with  your  hypocrisy, 
as  you  deceived  me  until  a  few  moments 
back." 

"  No,  never,  never,"  answered  Amy,  "  father, 
speak — you  know  you  can  tell  that  I  never 
loved  but  him." 

"  You  call  upon  a  fitting  person  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  your  truth,"  said  Cecil,  as  he  turned  once 
in  ore  towards  Sir  Arthur  ;  but  ere  he  ag-ain 
addressed  him,  his  sister  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
arm,  and   breathless  with  astonishment,  at   the 
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scene  which  was  passing  before  her,  asked  him 
to  give  her  some  explanation  of  it.  A  few 
bitter  words  sufficed  to  make  her  understand  it, 
for  Kate,  like  her  brother,  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  story  of  Amy  Hillingdon  and  the  will, 
and  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  minutes  she 
seenied  absolutely  speechless  with  surprise. 

"  God  of  Heaven  !"  she  exclaimed  at  length. 
''  is  it  so  ?  not  my  uncle,  Cecil — he  could  not 
do  it,  the  tale  must  be  false,  there  must  be  some 
mistake." 

Cecil  glanced  towards  Sir  Arthur. 

"  Cannot  you  read  the  truth  in  his  counte- 
nance?" he  said. 

Kate  looked  at  her  uncle,  there  he  stood  in 
the  place  where  her  brother  first  addressed 
him  still  wordless  and  motionless,  quailing  be- 
neath the  glance  of  one  who  until  then  had 
regarded  him  as  a  parent,  and  his  eyes  bent 
downwards,  had  not  once  been  raised  from  the 
ground  on  which  they  were  fixed — no,  not  even 
to  look  towards  his  daughter,  who  for  the  first 
time  feelins^  that  he   was  her  father,   had    not 
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yet  been  clasped  in  his  embrace.  Parent  and 
child  they  remained  apart,  shrinking  from  each 
other,  shrinking  from  themselves,  beneath  the 
pitiless  reproaches  with  which  Cecil  assailed 
them. 

Kate  turned  from  Sir  Arthur  to  her  brother, 
and  back  again  to  the  former,  still  too  much 
bewildered  to  speak.  She  saw  the  crushed 
and  broken  spirit  of  Sir  Arthur  written  in  his 
countenance,  where  the  feelings  of  grief,  shame, 
and  remorse,  were  too  plainly  expressed  not 
to  soften  the  heart  of  any  woman  who  might 
have  dared  to  look  on  it,  and  scarcely  know- 
ing what  she  did,  she  moved  closer  to  bira^ 
took  his  hand  in  both  of  her's,  glanced  tear- 
fully up  into  his  face,  and  said — "  It  is  false, 
false,  dear  uncle,  is  it  not? — only  say  that  it  is, 
and  we  will  believe  you — it  is  false !" 

"It  is  true  !"  answered  Sir  Arthur,  for  the 
first  time  raising  his  eyes,  to  bend  them  on  her 
whose  words  of  sympathy  now  met  his  ear  ; 
and,  withdrawing  his  hand  from  Kate's,  he 
stepped  back  some  paces,  and  again  fixed  his 
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look  upon  the  ground.  "  It  is.  true,"  he  said 
in  that  broken  gasping  voice,  which  betokens 
strong  emotion,  "  true,  but  not  all.  Amy  never 
knew  I  was  her  father  till  to-day  —  to  my 
knowledo^e  she  has  loved  no  one  but  vour 
brother ;  I  alone  schemed  the  plan  of  the  mar- 
riage— not  however  until  he  had  won  the  heart 
of  my  child.  I  did  not  know  she  was  alive 
until  I  met  her  at  the  ruins  near  Wilverton. 
It  was  a  youth  of  extravagance,  which  in  the 
end  loaded  me  with  debt,  that  made  me  deny 
the  fact  of  my  marriage — my  father's  wealth 
alone  could  redeem  me  from  the  embarrass- 
ments into  which  it  plunged  me.  But  from 
that  moment  I  lived  hating  myself,  and  know- 
ing I  deserved  the  hatred  of  others.  I  would 
have  cast  my  riches  from  me — given  them  to 
the  rightful  heir,  but  I  feared  to  excite  the  curi- 
osity and  inquiries  of  the  world,  T  could  not 
bear  the  shame  of  the  discovery.  Amy,  my 
child,  is  innocent  of  everything  your  brother 
lays  to  her  cliargo." 

There  was  a  pause  ;    Cecil  said  not  a  word. 
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nor  did  Kate,  the  one  disbelieved  every  syllable 
Sir  Arthur  uttered,  the  latter  pained  by  his 
confession,  directly  put  faith  in  his  assertions  of 
his  daughter's  innocence,  and  turning  towards 
her  brother,  seemed  to  implore  him  to  do  the 
same.  But  before  either  spoke  again,  Sir 
Arthur  stepped  past  'them  to  where  Amy  sat, 
she  rose  at  his  approach,  and  casting  herself 
into  his  arms,  for  the  first  time  wept  upon  a 
father's  bosom.  For  but  one  moment  he  re- 
turned her  embrace,  as  if  unwilling  that  his 
deep  tenderness  for  her  should  be  expressed  by 
word  or  look  beneath  the  haughty  glance  of 
his  nephew,  to  whom  he  now  turned. 

"Will  you  hate  her?"  he  said,  in  a  half- 
choked,  faltering  voice,  "  will  you  spurn  the 
child  for  the  sake  of  the  father — alike  condemn 
the  innocent  and  the  faulty  ?  I  gave  you  no 
schemer  for  your  wife-  she  is  pure,  she  is  spot- 
less— will  you  hate  her  ?" 

And  he  looked  with  a  glance  of  painful 
earnestness  at  Cecil. 

"  Can  I  love  her  ?"    was  the  answer  he   re- 
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ceived,  "  it  was  you  forced  me  to  wed  her — I 
told  you  then  I  had  no  affection  for  her,  I  tell 
you  so  again.  Love  her  !  I  love  another  even 
now — deceivers  as  you  both  are,  do  you  think 
I  believe  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  ima- 
gine I  put  faith  in  her  professions  of  affection 
for  me,  or  your  hypocritical  denial  of  her  par- 
ticipation in  your  mercenary  schemes  ?  I  am 
not  so  weakly  credulous  ;  I  know  she  never 
loved  me,  that  she  can  act  a  lie  as  well  as  you, 
assume  the  same  plausible  appearance  of  virtue, 
and  still  be  just  as  hollow  and  as  heartless." 

"  Father,  father,"  murmured  Amy,  "  take 
me  to  some  place  where  I  may  hide  my  broken 
heart,  and  die." 

And  the  colour  mounted  to  the  pale  counte- 
nance of  Sir  Arthur,  and  he  pressed  the  trem- 
bling girl  yet  closer  to  him,  as  a  flash  of  anger 
lightened  in  his  dark  eyes  for  a  moment,  then 
suddenly  faded  away,  while  his  features  again 
blanched  to  their  former  ashy  hue  ;  for  he  felt 
that  it  was  his  own  misdeeds  drew  down  these 
reproaches'  on  his  child-     At  last,  bending  over 
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her  as  she  leaned  tremblingly  upon  him,  he 
uttered  a  few  words  in  a  low  and  almost  voice- 
less whisper. 

Amy  raised  her  eyes  eagerly  to  his  face,  "  I 
am  ready,"  she  said,  "  yes— this  is  no  home  for 
me  now — oh  !  take  me  quickly  from  this  house 
— has  he  not  said  he  hates  me  ?  father,  I  will 
go  with  you — go  with  you." 

And  Amy  and  Sir  Arthur  moved  onwards  to 
the  door.  Kate  Bouverie  turned  towards  her 
brother,  who,  though  hearing  all,  remained 
silent,  implacable  and  stern. 

"  Cecil,  Cecil,"  she  exclaimed,  '^  you  will  not 
thus  part  from  them  1  oh  !  tell  him — my  uncle 
that  all  is  forgiven  ;  and  Amy,  Amy,  did  you 
not  hear  that  she  knew  not  of  all  this  ?  do  not 
let  her  go  !" 

Coldly  and  bitterly  did  Cecil  Bouverie  answer 
his  sister's  appeal. 

"  I  will  institute  no  inquiry,"  he  said,  "  I 
wish  for  none — let  matters  remain  as  they  are 
— let  that  portion  of  the  wealth  he  has  kept 
from  me  be  his  still ;  but  no  roof  of  mine  shall 
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shelter  his  daughter.  In  the  very  first  moment 
of  this  discovery  I  intended  to  part  from  her — 
let  her  go  with  her  father — wealth  is  all  their 
happiness,  and  wealth  they  shall  have." 

"  God  forgive  you  for  your  harshness,  Cecil," 
said  Kate. 

"Harshness?"  he  repeated,  looking  con- 
temptuously at  his  uncle,  and  at  the  pale  and 
grief-stricken  Amy,  "  harshness  towards  the 
hypocrites  who  have  duped  me  !" 

Kate  turned  away  from  him,  and  approach- 
ing Amy,  she  wound  her  arms  around  her, 
"  Amy,  cousin,"  she  said,  "  I  do  not  believe — 
I  never  will — that  which  you  deny." 

And  Amy  looking  up  for  one  moment  at  the 
kind  face  bent  in  pity  over  her  own,  threw 
herself  into  her  cousin's  arms,  and  sobbed  con- 
vulsively. But  soon  recovering  herself  she 
turned  towards  the  table,  and  from  thence 
taking  the  bonnet  and  shawl,  which  Kate  had 
thrown  off  on  her  first  entrance  into  the  apart- 
ment, "  Give  me  these,"  she  said,  as  she 
glanced   towards  her  father,  "  I    cannot   leave 
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him  for  one  moment  now — Miss   Bouverie,  I 
will  always  remember  your  kindness." 

And  hastily  wrapping  herself  in  the  shawl, 
she  put  on  the  bonnet,  placed  her  arm  within 
Sir  Arthur's,  and  prepared  to  leave  the  room. 
She  passed  her  husband,  and  her  quivering  lips 
essayed  to  speak;  quickly,  tremulously,  as  if 
she  were  half  fearful  that  some  harsh  expres- 
sion on  his  part  would  stop  her  ere  she  did  so, 
she  uttered  these  words,  "  T  have  never  de- 
ceived you,"  she  murmured,  "  I  have  always 
loved  you." 

"  Loved  !"    repeated  Cecil,  with    a    derisive 
laugh,  "  loved  !" 

And  the  last  look  her  husband  cast  upon  her 
was  one  of  contemptuous  ridicule ! 

She  passed  out  into  the  hall,  and  the  father 
and  daughter  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
door ;  but  Kate  Bouverie  was  again  at  their 
side,  "Uncle,"  she  said,  "where  may  I  see 
you  ?  uncle,  you  will  not  part  thus  from  me  ?" 
She  was  clinging  to  his  arm,  even  as  Amy 
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clung  to  it,  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  her 
voice  faltered,  and  Sir  Arthur's  features  grew 
paler  and  paler,  as  with  a  quick  sharp  look  he 
gazed  upon  her  sweet  countenance,  and  gently 
forced  her  from  him. 

"  Kate,*'  said  he,  in  a  low  unsteady  voice, 
"  I  do  not  deserve  this,  reproach  me  rather  as 
your  brother  has  done  —  that,  that  will  be 
better  ;    child,  we  do  not  meet  again." 

But  once  more  coming  near  him,  she  looked 
mournfully  up  into  his  face ;  her  brow  bent  be- 
fore him,  as  when  in  her  childhood's  hours  it 
sought  the  kiss  and  the  caress  of  a  parent,  and 
then  for  one  moment  the  old  man's  trembling 
hand  parted  the  dark  locks  which  hung  over  it, 
and  lowering  his  head  towards  her,  he  touched 
it  with  his  lips,  while  a  large  hot  tear  fell  upon 
it.  The  next  monient,  Kate  Bouverie  stood 
alone  weeping,  and  gazing  half  unconsciously 
at  the  door  that  closed  behind  her  uncle  and 
cousin,  and  parted  them  from  her — did  her 
heart  whisper  her  for  ever  ? 

Perhaps  so  !  before  a   week  had  fully  passed 
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from  the  day  of  their  leaving  Belgrave  Street 
so  hurriedly,  Aray  and  her  father  were  sailing 
on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  waters,  towards  the 
neighbourly  shores  of  France. 
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